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CHAPTEB I 

"TTlTEIiL, old Sobersides, and so you're going 

V V back to bury yourself? '* 

The man thus addressed was a magnificent specimen 
of the young Englishman of the prosperous middle 
class. Six feet three inches in height, broad in pro- 
portion, well-made with a fine head well set on well- 
developed shoulders, Christopher Thome, black-haired, 
dark-eyed and florid of complexion, did credit to the 
Yorkshire stock he came of, and to the training of a 
public school, followed by three years at Oxford. 

" Yes, I suppose that is what you would call it,*' he 
admitted, and though his tone was robust, there may 
have been an undertone of melancholy resignation 
perceptible to the quick ear of his old schoolfellow. 

Louis Arlington, the schoolfellow in question, was 
a dapper little fellow of boyish figure, with small, 
handsome features, neat white hands, and an air of 
dandyism that suited his figure and proportions. 

He and his brother Alfred, a young man of the 
same type as himself but on rather a larger scale, 
were the eldest sons of a City merchant well ei)oiig}\: 
off to live in Queen's Qate, and it Vas'-ip i sembrely 
handsome apartment of his houeie there -ihat. the 
two young men were receiving the ferewell.* Visit' 'of , 
Christopher Thome, who, after taking his'xl^gree, ikSt' 
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been spending some months in (Germany, preparatory*:! 
to settling down in the ofiBce of his f ather, an attorney r^i 
who was in practice in the Yorkshire town of Bams- -s: 
fields and who was reported to have made money. -^7, 

The prospect, to a yomig man fresh from the frew t^i 
life of the nniversity and of his residence abroad, was ?. 
not an inviting one. But Louis and Alfred Arlington, y 
used to the luxurious life of the London middle class, ,-, 
had no idea how uninviting it was to the unfortunate ^ 
Christopher. Grave of manner and serious of mind, . 
Christopher had yet seen just too much of the world 
outside the narrow life of a typical provincial house- 
hold to look with anything but dread upon the life he 
would have to lead between his father's office and his 
home. 

He knew^ indeed, that his family expected him to 
marry, had picked out a wife for him belonging to 
the same class as their own, prim^ strict of conduct 
and modest of manner, coming of a family reputed to 
be well off, and in all respects suited to rule a house- 
hold as like as possible to that ruled by his mother. 

But the prospect had no charms for Christopher. 

He knew that he could not escape his fate, that his 

father had treated him well in sending him to Oxford 

and to Germany, and that it was incumbent upon him 

. to ^4? J?racefully the thing that was expected of him, and 

.' to;fal^ in&,Jhe"^^Ye which had been made for him. 

^-liobQdy inew,, liowever, what vague desires and 
^ *s]ijr^tfin8* lj9. had to stifle, what undefined hopes of 
>.4)^gi)ie«fr he Md to crush, when he bowed his head in 
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' wfamiwrion to the parental wishes, and did quietly the 
oly thing there was to be done. 

On this, the last AfUf but one of his short stay in 
London on his way home from Gtermany, however, he 
fdt that it was a relief, a sort of dissipation, to look 
in upon a schoolfellow who belonged to a different 
sort of set from that in which his own people moved, 
one indeed which the Thomes would unhesitatingly 
have decried as dissipated and " f asf 

Christopher laughed mildly at the epithet applied 
to him. 

**Ye8,** he assented again in his grave tones. '*I 
suppose it is burjring oneself.'* 

" By Jove ! '* said Alfred, who was reclining in a 
saddlebag chair, with his feet over one of the arms, 
and thoughtfully allowing the ash of his cigarette to 
fall on the carpet as he read the " Pink 'un.*' " I 
wouldn't be you, Thome! Bamsfield after London, 
or Oxford or Schlingenschlangenbad or whatever the 
place was called where you went to forget your Ger- 
man — ^must be infernal ! *' 

** Ifs — ifs quiet,'' admitted Christopher after search- 
ing for an epithet. 

** And slow ! " said Louis with feeling. " I suppose 
youll get away sometimes, won't you, for a run up 
to town? We can always put you up, you know, for 
a week-end, or as much longer as you can spare." 

Christopher smiled rather ruefully. 

" Thanks awfully. But I'm afraid it will be impos- 
sible. My father has been most awfully good to me. 
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has given me a great many advantages he didn't e: 
himself^ but he has odd notions about things, and 
is that when a man settles down he must do it 
good. He looks upon my playtime as over — he n 
had any himself — and I strongly suspect that 
suggestion that I should like occasionally to r^I 
the monotony of Bamsfield in the way you sug 
would be looked upon very much as if I had prop- 
to blow up the Tower of London, or wreck the Cpi 
tution of the British Empire/* 

" By Jovel '* said Alfred from his comer, in ft- 
of intense, almost incredulous compassion. 

"When do you go to that provincial paraclis 
asked Louis with feeling, if without much tact, * 

"On Monday.'' 

" So you've just got to-morrow to spare. What 
you going to do with to-morrow? " 

"Go to the Abbey, I think, and take a last \ 
round." 

"Lively programme! " said Louis mockingly. ;/^ 
Look here. Never mind the Abbey. Corned, d 
with us to the Heronry, nicest people you ever ni( 
and a change from the sort you'll have to live aib 
up there. They've got a houseboat and 4 ste 
launch, and we'll have no end of a jolly time.''; " '• 

Christopher shook his head. 

" No, thanks," said he, " I don't think I should 
much at home in that set." 

"What do you mean by 'that set'?" asked J^ 
rather aggressively. 
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Cbristopher perceived that he had been indiscreet^ 
hit he stock to his guns. 
^Well^ the set tiiat does nothing but enjoy it- 

^Oh, there you're wrong. Old Goldsmith, the 
fither, is one of the hardest-worked men in England. 
Kefer takes a day off except the regulation Stock 
Exchange holidays four or five days in the year. His 
Boee is always at the grindstone, and ifs only his 
diildren who get much benefit from his labour. They 
bave a rippin' time of it, certainly.'* 

**Ye8. Well, the/re as different as possible from 
the set I belong to, the set where every one is ex- 
pected to do something, to contribute his share of solid 
work to keep the establishment going. My sisters 
have each their own tasks, and they must not neglect 
them any more than I may n^lect mine or my father 
and mother theirs.'' 

Alfred, from his comer, regarded Christopher with 
a broad grin of pity and amusement. 

" Poor beggars I " said he. ** What a time you must 
have of it. I don't see whaf s the good of grinding 
when the money's made I Our father sees it as we do 
too. And so does old Goldsmith. If you've worked 
hard and got on, as they've done, and have so got work 
into the grain that you're too old to learn how to enjoy 
life, why, see that your children learn to enjoy it for 
you! Thafs the way we look at things in our set, 
and it suits me down to a T." 

And Alfred took out another cigarette, lit it. 
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and settled himself down more comfortably to his • 
paper. - 

Christopher was nettled by his tone of veiled con- • 
tempt. Indeed it was scarcely veiled. 

" Well/* he said, " I really think, though of course 
you won't agree with me, that Td sooner be as we are, 
all workers, than neither one thing nor the other. If 
one were bom heir to an earldom, say, or were the 
son of a man with fifty thousand a year that came 
without being worked for, it would be pleasant enough 
to be in the swim of things, and to have motor-cars, 
and a yacht, and a house in town, a couple of places 
in the country, and to do the smart thing all ^ound. 
But failing that, I think Td just as soon be as I am, 
frankly a worker, not a drone, and feel thai I had my 
place in the world to fill and that I could fill it. Be 
smart, or don't be smart, one or the other. I shouldn't 
care to belong to your half -smart set." 

Alfred moved angrily in his chair, but Louis, the 
elder, had the sense to see that the remark, if severe, 
had been called forth by his brother's own rudeness. 
So Louis took it with a laugh, and said with good- 
humoured malice: — 

"Well, you may turn up your nose at us, but we 
don't have half a bad time of it, though we may be 
only half-smart. And look here, now you've put our 
backs up, you shall just learn for yourself whether 
even half-smartness is a thing to be despised. I insist 
on your going down with us to-morrow to the Heronry, 
and seeing for yourself whether there isn't something 
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to be said for our capacity for enjoyment^ at any rate. 
Kow, look here. We're going to be down there to- 
morrow in time for Inncheon^ so I must find out how 
to dodge the inconvenience of these confounded Sunday 
tnins. Where's a Bradshaw?'* 

He found sn A B C, and turned over the leaves 
impatiently, slapping the book down at last with a 
frown. 

"^ Nothing between 9.40 and 6.30! Confound it I 
Wen, we must go by the 9.40 from Paddington, and 
lo&f about for an hour or so, so as to put in an appear- 
ance about one. In time for luncheon.'' 

" But I shouldn't like to. I'm a stranger to these 
people.'* 

" Oh, that doesn't matter. Mrs. Goldsmith likes to 
see new faces, and, as for the old chap, if you don't tell 
him you've never been there before he won't know. 
We're all alike to him." 

Christopher's curiosity was roused by this time, and 
he asked: — 

^ What are the young people like? " 

" Well, there aren't many of them left at home now. 
The two eldest daughters are married; both of 'em 
rather — ^well, they might be startling to the Barns- 
field notions of propriety. And then there's Pat. Thaf s 
the youngest daughter, and the only one thaf s un- 
married. She's only just eighteen. She's an awfully 
jolly girl, drives her own motor-car, and I've seen her 
drive foar-u^band^ with a cigarette in her mouth, 
too!'* 
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" Fgh 1 " inVoluntaray burst from the lips of Chris- 
topher. 

The two young Arlingtons roared with laughter at 
his disgusted face. 

"Yes, I daresay you think me very provincial, and 
very dull and stupid/* said Christopher quietly. " But 
to me, such actions on the part of a young girl, sup- 
pobed to be a lady, are frankly shocking.'* 

The two Arlingtons laughed again. 

" Oh, that* s nothing to what her sisters, Loma and 
Myra, do,*' cried Alfred, i " If all they say is true, 
Lady Gane — ^that's Loma — ^is a bit of a scorcher.** 

Christopher took up his hat. 

"Well, I don't think I should care to make your 
half-and-half friends* acquaintance,** he said, as he held 
out his hand to Louis. \ 

But he had roused an obstinate spirit in both the 
young men, and they insisted that he should go with 
them to-morrow to the Heronry, which was on the 
Upper Thames, and, they said, one of the prettiest 
places on the river; and, seeing that they had over- 
done their story, they proceeded to take back all they 
had said, to declare that their legends were " all rot/* 
and that he would find as humdrum a party of strictly 
correct young people there as ever he could in Barns- 
field. 

And in the end, between curiosity and incredulity, 
Christopher allowed himself to be persuaded, and it 
was arranged that on the following morning he should 
meet them at Paddington at half -past nine. 
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The Arlingtons were careful to Bay nothing more 
about the Goldsmiths which was calculated to shock 
indr proYincial friend, having put their heads together 
ind decided that it would be better fun to " see how 
he took it,*' if they were to plunge him into the merry 
fiociety of the Heronry and the Goldsmiths' married 
daughters and their friends without too much prepara- 
tion. 

So that when, after a pleasant journey on a lovely 
June morning, they sauntered through the fields on 
alighting from the train, and came up to the door of 
the Heronry at a few minutes before one o'clock, 
Christopher Thome had had time to forget the terrible 
warnings he had received on the previous day; and 
indeed his first view of the house took him by surprise. 

He had been prepared, by the talk of the Arlingtons, 
for a great, pretentious, gaudy house, brand-new, possi- 
bly stuccoed, and glaring with geranitmis and bright- 
hued flowers. He had vaguely pictured a broad 
carriage drive with a gate at each end, and a large, 
imposing house with footmen in gorgeous liveries in 
thehalL 

But instead of this, the three young men came, as 
they walked along a quiet road with trees on the one 
side and a high wall on the other, to a door in the 
wall, painted dark green, with a hanging iron bell-pull 
by the side of it. 

** This is the Heronry,** said Louis. 

And before Christopher had recovered from his 
surprise, the door in the wall was opened by a man- 
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servant out of livery, who conducted them through 
an immense conservatory filled with beautiful flowers 
and ferns and palms, into a very large hall, one side 
of which contained a full-sized billiard-table, while 
on the other there was a fireplace, now filled with 
plants, and a very picturesque shallow staircase with 
old panelling, probably taken from some ancient house, 
along the sides. 

They crossed the hall^ and were shown into a 
charming drawing-room, in which no single object 
attracted Christopher's attention particularly, but 
which gave him strongly the sense of being the most 
luxurious and withal harmonious room he had ever 
entered. 

Withal, nothing in it struck with a sense of new- 
ness. Everything seemed to have had time to grow 
into its proper place in the natural order of things, 
and about every comer and every nook in it there was 
a subtile, all-pervading suggestion of a woman's taste 
of the most perfect kind. 

There was nobody in the room, however, and the 
servant said : — 

" I think they must all be in the garden, sir. This 
way.'' 

And going by way of the open French window, he 
led them out into a garden, well • grown with trees, 
not very large, but whicli gave Christopher another 
indefinable sensation, that of cosiness. 

In front of the window by which they went out 
there was a sort of screen of shrubs, and from behind 
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ft came the pleasant sound of the talk and laughter 
of joung people. 

Emerging from behind the shrubs, the servant led 
the way to the lawn, and standing aside, said to 
Lcmis: — 

" Mrs. Goldsmith is behind the willow, sir/' 

It was all so informal, so quiet, that Christopher 
found himself the next moment shaking hands with 
a gentle-faced, grey-haired lady in silver-coloured silk 
and white lace, before he quite realised that he was 
not only in the presence of, but actually surrounded 
on all sides by, members of the halfnsmart set of which 
he had spoken so contemptuously. 

It was some moments before he recovered from the 
flort of bewilderment into which the introduction 
tiirew him. In the meantime he was only half-con- 
scious that he was talking the usual nonsense to Mrs. 
Goldsmith and to her husband, who was absolutely 
like almost every other prosperous middle-aged City 
man that Christopher had ever met. 

From his slightly bald head, his well-trimmed small 
beard and grey moustache, his rotund figure and 
plump hands, to his easy grey suit and Homburg straw 
hat, there was no salient feature about him whatever. 
He liked the noise and the fun, the chatter and the 
laughter, of the young people about him. But beyond 
the money article in the morning paper and a fixed 
idea that the Radicals were sending the country to the 
devil, he had no opinions or interests worth mentioning. 

Wh^i he had time to take stock of his surround- 
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ings, Christopher found that he was being introduced 
to two ladies whom he rightly supposed to be the two 
married daughters. 

The first of these, and the eldest, was Lady Gane, 
a short, broad-shouldered yet smart-looking woman, 
very well dressed in ^ru-eoloured lace and pansy 
velvet, with a big shady hat and a pansy-coloured 
simshade. She had dyed hair of a golden shade, scarlet 
lips, dreamy brown eyes, and an artificial yet rather 
attractive manner. 

The second lady, Mrs. Sylwin, was an exceedingly 
ugly little woman, thin, nasal of voice, with large grey 
eyes. Her hair was dark and was worn short, and her 
face was thickly covered with white powder. She was 
smartly, but not distinctively dressed in very pale green, 
and had on more diamonds than Christopher had ever 
eeen on a woman by daylight. 

Both these ladies were surrounded by young men, 
most of them in flannels, and altogether Christopher 
counted more than a dozen young members of his own 
sex, and some five or six ladies. 

But it was round the two young married ladies that 
the wheels of the circle revolved, and all he noticed con- 
cerning the other ladies was that they were younger 
and that one of them was exceedingly handsome. 

The family were so well used to entertaining, that 
every one seemed, without any effort, to find some one 
to talk to; and when Mrs. Goldsmith had turned to 
speak to some one else, the beautiful girl whom Chris- 
topher had noticed came up to him and saying simply : 
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'Would you like to see the golden pheasants ?'' led 
fte way along a gravel path over which the trees formed 
la aich, until they reached a large aviary^ where the 
tods were stalking up and down in the sunshine. 

''Do you like birds," she asked, "and animals? 
I can show you the white rabbits, if you care for 
mimals.^ 

" I should like to see them very much,** said Chris- 
inkier, who was dazzled by this girl, with her sim- 
^idij, her straightforward, simple manners, and a 
certain dignified courtesy which seemed to show that 
she had been used to play the hostess since her baby- 
hood. 

She could not, he thought, be more than sixteen 
years of age, although she was so tall and well- 
dereloped of figure; for she wore her hair, which 
was of a beautiful golden-brown colour, tied with a 
simple broad bow of black ribbon at the nape of her 
neck, and her face, which was round and creamy of 
complexion and placid of expression, was that of a 
great, big, soft-skinned, innocent baby. 

Her big soft blue eyes were those of a baby, too, he 
thought, and the words that came from her lips, sweet 
as they sounded, were childish and simple and almost 
infantile. 

" Just look at this one. Isn't he a dear? '' she said, 
as she pulled a big white rabbit out of its hutch and 
offered him to Christopher to caress. " Isn't he soft, 
and flu£^ and too dear for anything? I love my old 
bunny, don't I, dear? ^ 
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And she held him up against her round young cheek, 
and petted the animal and talked to him^ all in such 
a simple and pretty way that Christopher was charmed, 
and looked upon the young creature with a sort of 
rapturous delight, as the sweetest thing in budding 
womanhood he had ever seen. 

It was not until the luncheon gong had rung, and 
the pretty girl had put back the rabbit into his hutch 
and shut him in, and led the way back to the group 
on the lawn, now all broken up and moving towards the 
house, that a question addressed by Mrs. Goldsmith 
to the lovely girl revealed to him her identity with the 
dreadful young person concerning whose shocking 
doings he had been warned. 

The question was: — 

" Why do you go about without your hat, Pat? '* 



CHAPTER II 

IT was late in the afternoon; the party had been 
gpending their time on the water, some in the launch, 
9ome in the skiffs and punts which belonged to the 
Heronry, and which were all moored to the banks of 
the little backwater near which the house, well screened 
from that side also, stood. 

They were coming back now in twos and threes, 
and, landing among the trees near the house, were 
chatting about the events of the day. 

A broad-shouldered, handsome, fair man of about 
five and twenty came up, laughing, to Pat, who had 
been lying in a punt all the afternoon, crumpling up 
her white lawn dress and baby muslin hat, and en- 
joying life in her own way, scarcely speaking at all 
except to utter commonplaces worthy of a child of 
seven. 

" I say, Pat, this fellow the Arlingtons have brought 
is gone on you and no mistake.*' 
Pat laughed sweetly. 

" Is he ? '' she said. " Tm rather glad. I like him.'' 
"Beally? Well, ifs as well you do. For nobody 
else could. I suppose he's an ordinarily intelligent 
man at other times, but to-day he is — forgive my 
saying so since you're so fond of him — a moonstruck 
idiot" 

15 
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Pat frowned. 

"I won't have yon say that. He's too perfectly 
sweet for anything. I like dark men/' replied Pat 
with charming candour, as she threw a glance of ac- 
centuated distaste at the golden moustache and blue 
eyes of the speaker. 

Giles Wendover, who had flattered himself he was 
one of her special favourites, laughed shortly. He was 
a Gtovemment clerk, not overburdened with money, but 
with expectations. Pat liked him, and had even been 
heard to say that she would not mind marrying him, 
but Giles was a cautious young man, though he affected 
a careless air and a happy-go-lucky temperament. 

He knew what sort of wives the Goldsmith girls 
made, and he was shy of taking upon himself such a 
responsibility as was involved in the possession of one 
of them. Nevertheless, he felt a righteous anger at 
the idea that Pat should be ready to marry any one else, 
when he had honoured her by unmistakable marks of 
his preference and approval. 

**Well, if you marry him you'll have to go and 
settle in a country town in Yorkshire," retorted Giles 
viciously. 

Pat laughed in her turn. 

« Shall I?" she said. *^I don't think so. I al- 
ways do what I like, and I shouldn't like that at all." 

She spoke quite simply, and as if the suggested 
marriage were a possible, nay even a probable thing. 

Giles was nettled. 

'^You don't really mean that you've fallen in love 
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fith the fellow^ do you, Pat? *' he asked with a senti- 
■oital note in his voice. 

* Oh, I'm sure I don't know. Who talks about f all- 
isg in love? I'm sure I didn't begin it." 

And with an air of weariness^ as if the subject were 
one of the most trifling kind^ too frivolous and empty 
for discussion, pretty Patricia shrugged her shoulders 
iDd sauntered towards the house, declaring that she 
was starving and that she would give the world for a 
cap of tea. 

It was Christopher who brought it to her, as she 
bunged, a charming mass of crumpled lawn, out of 
which peeped two well-shaped feet in silk stockings 
and high-heeled French shoes, in a deep chair on the 
lawn. 

''How good of you, Mr. Thome! You'd make me 
lazj if you were here always. I generally have to go 
and fetch my tea myself," said Pat, with the first touch 
of coquetry he had seen in her. 

** I wish I were here always," he replied in a choked 
voice, feeling like a bashful schoolboy. 

Pat answered with a smile that dimpled her pretty 
face in the most delightful way. 

**Well, I think I'm glad you're not here always, 
because you'd get tired of me and then you wouldn't 
be so nice," she said in her slow, languid tones, that 
Christopher thought a revelation of the charm of 
woman. 

He had never seen a girl like this, so bold in her 
simplicity, so straightforward, so childlike, and yet so 
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dignified) so sure of herself. The slow movements, 
the languid utterance, the amiable manners of this 
spoilt child were all so many new charms, and he felt, 
as he looked at her and talked to her, as if he had 
never before recognised what was meant by the fas- 
cination of woman. 

" I shall be going away to Yorkshire to-morrow,*' 
said he in a voice which he scarcely recognised as his 
own, " so Fm afraid I shall never have an opportunty 
of seeing you again.'* 

Pat sat up, and he thought the look of frank con- 
cern on her face was the most delicious thing he had 
ever seen. 

" (Joing away — ^to Yorkshire to-morrow ! " echoed 
she in a sort of open dismay. " Oh, but you mustn't. 
You must put it oflf." 

He laughed. Never before had he allowed himself 
to be dictated to by a girl; and it flashed through his 
mind that if his father could have realised the abject 
manner in which he had gone down on his knees, as 
it were, before this eighteen-year-old spoilt child, he 
would have disowned him on the spot. 

For the moment the command passed Paf s lips he 
had determined to obey her. At whatever cost he 
must see her again. Perhaps, he thought — for at this 
moment of his realising his weakness he was singu- 
larly conscious of an increased power of rapid thought 
— a few more meetings with her would dispel this 
charm which she now exercised over him; perhaps the 
very next time he saw her she would reveal some 
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otber side of hersdf, some weakness or some defect 
which would snffice to cure him of his infatuation; 
for an infatuation is undoubtedly was. 

''Do you think that it is so easy to put off one's 
duties then? '' he asked, with a sort of indulgent smile 
down into the girl's lovely face. 

''Duty! Oh, if ifs such an important duty to go 
away, I suppose you must go,'* said Pat, not attempting 
to hide the fact that she was displeased. 

It seemed to him a wonderful thing that this spoilt 
child should look upon her lightly expressed wish as a 
command which ought to influence, as a matter of 
coarse, a man she now met for the first time. 

But, on the other hand, he felt that this childish 
imperiousness, this taking for granted that he was at 
her orders, was an additional charm. 

" If — ^if I were to stay in town for a day or two 
longer,** he asked in hesitating tones, " might I come 
and see you again? " 

The answer came promptly, frankly, without the 
least shyness or hesitation. From first to last, indeed, 
the shyness, the hesitancy, the doubts and fears, were 
all on his side. 

" Oh, of course you may — ^indeed you must," said 
Pat. " I've taken a fancy to you.'* 

Christopher heard this plain avowal with mixed 
feelings. If he had been told beforehand that a girl 
would say words like these to him, he would have said 
that he looked upon them as unwomanly and forward. 
But now that he heard them from the lips of Pat 
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Goldsmith, he felt that they were just the most faseinajt- 
ing bit of encouragement a man in love had ever re- 
ceived. 

*' Indeed ! '* said he, laughing a little, very shyly, 
unable entirely to hide the pleasure he felt. 

Pat smiled in that curious, slow way she had, as if 
the thought which pleased her were a long time in 
forming. 

*'0h, you mustn't think too much of anything I 
say. I've been spoilt, you know. I say just what 
comes into my head, and nobody minds, because I'm 
looked upon as not grown up yet, and not respon- 
sible." 

*' I think ifs very clever of you to keep like that : 
old enough to know how to get your own way in 
everything, and yet young enough to turn round upon 
people and say that you're not responsible." 

She peered up into his face and nodded slowly. 

*' Well," she said, " I think you're right. I have an 
idea that I'm a great deal cleverer than people think. 
Myra and Loma are always looked upon as the clever 
ones of the family, but if cleverness consists in getting 
what you want, I think it remains to be seen whether 
I'm so far behind them after all." 

*'What is it that you particularly want in life?" 
asked Christopher, not knowing whether he was most 
gratified by her frankness or appalled by the undis- 
guised selfishness of this simply expressed creed. 

She pursed up her red mouth thoughtfully. 

** Ah, thaf fi a large order," she said. " I want a 
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pod many things, and I don't think I could confess 
ftem aU right off/' 

" No, no, of course not. Fm a stranger to you, and 
I have no right to your confidence/' 

Pat smiled delightfully. 

** Ah ! '* she said, " I wasn't thinking of that. I 
think the truth was I didn't feel prepared to make out 
a long list of my wants offhand^ so I took refuge in a 
pnt-off/' 

" I suppose you want to be rich all your life, for one 
thing? " hazarded Christopher. 

" Well, I suppose I've always taken that for granted," 
assented the girl. "I must tell you though, that I'd 
have married a man who wasn't rich — I was quite 
ready to a little while ago — only it was he who said 
it would be uncomfortable for me. I suppose, though, 
ail the time he meant that it would be uncomfortable 
for Aim/'' 

Christopher was amazed. 

** And you — ^you were ready to marry him I " stam- 
mered he. 

She nodded slowly. 

** Yes," she said. 

''I can't understand it I" said Christopher. 

^^ Can't understand what?" 

''Can't understand how any man whom you were 
ready to marry wasn't only too ready to marry you/' 

Pat smiled, eridently mildly pleased with the com- 
pliment. 

"There was one thing against it," she said. "It 
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was the sort of marriage everybody had been expect- 
ing me to make. Now what I should like would be 
to surprise everybody. My sisters' marriage were 
too beastly for anything. And the weddings! Oh, 
they were quite too awfully horrid I Everybody drank 
too much champagne; and the crowd, and the fuss, and 
the silly presents I I should hate to be married like 
that myself. But of course my sisters were dif- 
ferent.** 

" Yes, I should think so,** assented Christopher, upon 
whom both Lady Gane and Mrs. Aylwin had made a 
very disagreeable impression. ^^Are their husbands 
here to-day?** he went on. 

*'My eldest sister. Lady Gane, is a widow,** said 
Pat. " John Aylwin*8 alive, of course. That's Myra*s 
husband. But he only goes to the houses where she 
doesn't go, or, when he comes here, it*s when she 
goes somewhere else. He*s somewhere else to-day, 
with some of the Gaiety people on a house-boat, I 
think.** 

Christopher*s face flushed. 

"I shouldn't like you to make such a marriage as 
that,** he said. 

Pat laughed. 

'* No, indeed. And he*s so ugly I At least I think 
him ugly. And he thinks so much about eating and 
drinking. But then he makes a great deal of money 
— ^he*s a solicitor and he works very hard — and Myra 
has plenty to spend. Of . course that*s nice, but I 
should want something more. I think,*' said Pat with 
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I judicial air, ^ it would be much nicer to have a 
ksband one needn't mind being seen about with, to 
^bit, at any rate. Then if yon got tired of one another 
ifEenrards, why it would be time enough for each to 
go his own way, wouldn't it? '' 
Christopher felt chilled. 

** I don't like to hear a young girl like you talking 
like aiat,'' he said. "If a too cold-blooded. Why 
shouldn't you hope and expect to marry a man who 
vonld be as fond of you as you deserve, and of whom 
jou would be fond — always be fond, I mean." 
Pat looked solemn. 

''Always I Thafs such a long time I" she said. 
"Xow my likings are usually very transient, I must 
lell you that. First I like one person — for a little 
while, and then another — also for a little while. But 

to go on Oh, I really don't think I could manage 

itl'* 

^ Under very exceptional circumstances you might, 
I suppose? " suggested he. 

And he looked down into her face with an ex- 
pression in his own dark eyes which was an avowal. 
For he was in love, head over ears in love, and he 
felt that the one thing in life to be hoped for, to be 
striven for, was to make this spoilt, wayward creature — 
whom he did not even know whether he trusted — ^his 
wife. 

And Pat, with the same straightforwardness which 
had charmed him from the first, flirted with him in 
the way he would have her flirt, with frank talk like 
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this, not always pleasing or wholesome^ and never 
conventional, but open, honest, if somewhat cynical, 
somewhat cold. 

And when he went to town that night the Arling- 
tons did not dare to chaff him, for they knew that he 
was indeed hard hit. 

A month later, Louis and his brother Alfred were 
sitting together in the smoking-room of their father's 
house when Christopher Thome was announced, and 
they started up with exclamations of surprise. 

The young Yorkshireman was so changed in ap- 
pearance, however, that they would scarcely have known 
him. He looked pale, haggard and so deeply dis- 
tressed that they hastened to ask him what was the 
matter. 

*' Nothing I Oh, nothing,*' he answered. And try- 
ing to recover his usual manner and voice, he said: 
*' You didn't expect to see me again so soon, did you? 
I suppose you thought I was back in Yorkshire? " 

" Well, no, the truth is we had heard you were still 
in town," admitted Louis. "And we came to the 
conclusion, if it isn't indiscreet to say so, that you 
couldn't tear yourself away." 

Suddenly the face of their visitor changed. He 
began to tremble, and nodding, said: — 

" Yes, thaf s the truth. And — and I've come to ask 
you something. Look here. It was you who first 
took me down there — ^to her people's place, wasn't 
it?" 

*'Ye8." 
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'^Yoa knew, I suppose, what would happen? 
goeased that I— I '' 

"* Well, I knew you'd think it a nice place and iPat ^ 
-Christopher seemed to frown and become uneasy at 
the name — *^ a handsome girl. But we didn't expect 
joa to go down like a ninepin, as you appeared to do. 
Xerer saw such a case, ne^er I " 

Christopher nodded. 

f "I want you to answer a question. That girl, 

Patricia Gtoldsmith!, did have upon me the effect you 

describe. I fell in love with her. I'm madly in love 

with her now. I can't get over it; I shall never get 

orer it. But ^' his voice changed, his face grew 

dark, and he seemed to draw his breath painfully, ^^ I've 
heard something to-day, something about her — and it 
makes me mad, crazy. Tell me — ^you know them all, 
all the family, and you've lived near them, and seen 
a lot of them always. There's no truth in the gossip 
Fve heard about her, is there? You would tell me if 
you knew, and you would know, wouldn't you?" 

The meaning imder his words was plain enough, and 
the agony of the man was piteous to see. 

Louis hastened to reassure him. 

" There's no harm in the girl, not a bit," he said 
quickly. *' I shouldn't like to say the same of the 
sisters, but I can of her. She's just a self-willed spoilt 
child who thinks the world is made for her, but thaf s 
aU, thaf s aU." 

Christopher was standing up, with his back to Louis, 
pretending to look at a picture on the wall. But he 
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put up a shaking hand and furtively passed his 
kerchief round his neck. Then he turned and si 
a grey face with dark lines in it. 

" Thank God I Thank God 1 '' he whispered hoj 
"I — I married her — at a registry oflSce — ^thia : 
ingr' 




>Y Jove!*' 

Both the brothers said this together, and 
then there was a dead silence. 

** Well/' said Christopher sharply, when nobody had 
Kid anything for quite a long time, '^ you're surprised, 
I snppose! 

" Not exactly surprised," said Alfred. " Fm never 
Eorprised at anything the Gk>ldsmith girls do.'^ 

It was a somewhat tactless comment, and the bride- 
groom looked uneasy. 

Louis frowned at his brother, and unfortunately 
Christopher saw the frown. 

" I hope youTl be happy,'* Louis said quickly. " And 
I don't see why you shouldn't. She's a charming girl, 
and ever so much nicer than her sisters." 

^ I should hope so," said Christopher fervently. " I 
can't bear either Lady Gane or Mrs. Aylwin." 

" Oh, come," said Alfred, " thaf s rather sweeping. 
They're charming women, both of them, and so's Pat 
—Patricia— charming— Mrs. Thome, I mean. I'm 
sure youll be very happy." 

Then conversation flagged again. 

" I don't quite understand how if s all come about," 
said Louis presently. ^ I thought you had to go back 
to Yorkshire, and all that Haven't you been back at 
all? Or have you been back and returned? " 

n 
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" I haven't been back at all/' said Christopher, who 
had the air of a man recovering from the effects of ft 
bad attack of nightmare. " I — I was hard hit, as yoa 
know, from the first, and I made up my mind that 
nothing would content me but to marry her. And I 
thought the only possible means to that end was to 
follow up the slight impression I hoped I had made, 
and so I stayed here/' 

''And told your father?" suggested Louis rather 
diffidently. 

'' Well, no. I had the one thing before me, and that 
was enough. I've got to tell him now. However, 
that will be soon done. I shall go up to Yorkshire in 
a day or two." 

*' With— er— Mrs. Thome? " 

Christopher hes^ted. 

^ I think notmKe said. 

**Do her people know? " asked Alfred. 

" Yes. Patricia wanted to be married quietly, with- 
out any one knowing. She's half a child still, and 
revelled in the thought that she would spring her 
marriage upon them all as a surprise. And I was to 
go back to Bamsfield, to make arrangements with my 
father for establishing myself in London. Thaf s her 
idea, and then to come and fetch her." 

Consternation and dismay were almost openly ex- 
hibited on the faces of the two Arlingtons. They 
remained silent, however, and Christopher went 
on: — 

"But of course I couldn't marry her without her 
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f , IjjeopJe's consent, so I told Mrs. Goldsmith and she 
.^ I freed to say nothing about her knowledge to Patricia. 
^ IBat she told her husband, and he said he had no ob- 
j tjBdkia to the marriage, and that, as for our idea of 
king married qnietly, he thought it was better than 
to have the fuss there was over the wedding of his 
two elder daughters.^ 

^'By Jove I There was a fuss, too! They were 
grand a£Eair8, and we had a high old time — especially 
at Myra's — ^Mrs. AylwinV' said Alfred. 

"And so we were married this morning, and when 
we got outside the r^istry oflBce we found Mrs. Gold- 
smith waiting in a cab, crying, of course. Patricia 
was furious, and got in and drove away in a rage with 
me for betraying her, as she called it.'' 
The two Arlingtons could not help^ugjdng. 
"If 8 about the funniest marrifl^I ever heard 
about!'' said Alfred. 

Christopher frowned. Naturally, he did not like the 
epithet 

• "Funny! There was nothing particularly humor- 
ous about it as far as I can see," he said. " Allowance 
has to be made for the fact that my wife is very 
young, and that she was not unnaturally disgusted at 
what took place at the weddings of her sisters. I 
should be very sorry to see her begin as they did. 
And I think if s a very good sign that she wished to 
start differently." 

"Ob, yes, so do I, so do we," said Louis hastily. 
"Not {hat I have anything to say against the two 
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others— charming women both of them. Bnt the etdv^ui. 
Goldsmith girls were certainly not the sort of wo]iM|ff^ 
who would have settled down quietly to domestic lifc?5■^^ 

**! wonder if Pat— Patricia will I'' said Alfrel^' 
rashly. ..^^ 

Christopher stood np, and tried to look as if he had*"^ 
not heard these words. 

*'Well, I won't bother you any longer; I must be "^ 
going/' he said. And trying to gloss over the real "_' 
reason of his visit, he added quickly : '^ I fhouglit ' 
you'd like to be the first to hear the news, as you are ' 
such old friends of the Goldsmiths.'' 

"Thanks awfully. Never was so much interested 
in anything in my life/' said Louis, as he shook hands 
and went vrith his visitor to the door. " And youTl 
let us know what you're going to do. We shall be 
tremendously interested over every development" 

Christopher tried to laugh naturally. 

''Oh, there'll be nothing startling," he said, **! 
have to go up north, to tell my father, and to per- 
suade him to let me make different arrangements. 
Unless, of course, Patricia should decide to try life up 
there." 

''Don't expect shell do that," said Alfred quickly. 

Again Christopher affected not to hear, and went 
'out hurriedly, leaving the two brothers to stare at 
each other in consternation which was now open and 
unchecked. 

" Well, of all the marvels! " began Alfred. 

"HushI" said Louis. "Ifs serious, you know. 
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Why on earth did they all arrange to have it done flo 
qpiietly? I can't make it out. Pat, too^ a girl who 
Kkes to have the best of eveiythingl I should have 
tiioaght she would be the first to stand out for the 
white satin and orange-blossoms^ and all that sort of 
thing.** 
Alfred made a grimace. 

^I wouldn't be in poor Thome's shoes for some- 
fiiing!*' be said. '*If he leaves her there at the 
Heronry she'll never go away from it — ^with him at 
any rate,^' 

•^Well, ifs his own fault He knew exactly what 
sort of people they were. He walked into it with his 
eyes open. And if a country solicitor with no money 
of his own and entirely at the mercy of a rather dry 
and despotic sort of father chooses to contract a hasty 
marriage with a spoilt girl belonging to a set like that 
of the Heronry^ whose fault is it but his own if they 
don't get on?" 

But Louis, though he thus affected to wash his 
hands of the whole affair, was deeply affected by it 
The thought that he had been instrumental in bring- 
ing about a rash marriage between his old school- 
fellow and chum Thome, and such a wholly unsuitable 
giii as pretty, self-willed, spoilt Patricia Goldsmith, 
worried him greatly, and his brother's comments made 
the matter worse. 

** Ifs odd the Goldsmiths should consent to its being 
so quiet, very odd," he said. 
At last Louis shut him up rather roughly. 
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" Not odd at all/' he said quickly. " Their other 
two girls; who were married with a flourish, haven't 
done so very well except from the money point of view, 
have they?" 

'^ You mean they've succeeded in getting themselves 
talked about?'' 

'^ Yes. And so the old people may well have said to 
themselves, when this spoilt girl took it into her head 
that she would like to make a romantic marriage, that 
they might as well humour her. At any rate Thorny 
they know, is a decent chap, and that's more than could 
be said of either Aylwin or gouty old Gane." 

Alfred nodded assent, but without conviction. 

*'Thafs right," he said. "Make the best of it, 
Louis, but bad is the best" 

Meanwhile poor Christopher, torn with a thousand 
painful emotions, was making his way towards his 
lodgings with a heavy heart. 

That very afternoon, with his heart still sore at his 
bride's angry parting with him, he had met another of 
the Heronry habitues and had been forced to hear some- 
thing said in a very slighting tone of the girl he had 
married. Quite aware that he had committed the 
rashest of rash acts, Christopher yet refused to believe 
that there was real cause for the gossip thus repeated 
about the girl he had married. He had silenced the 
speaker sharply, but without revealing his own position, 
and then, agitated beyond the point of endurance, he 
had gone straight to the Arlingtons, old friends of his 
own as well as of the Goldsmiths, and had unbosomed 
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lumflelf to them of his secret^ with dubious and tmsatis- 
factoiy results. 

It had been arranged between Patricia and himself 
before that morning that the bride should, after the 
eeremonj, go straight back to the Heronry, and that 
Christopher should await her permission to come and 
declare himself to her parents, which, she said, he 
should do in a day or two. 

In the meantime, however, as he had preferred to be 
honest with the Goldsmiths, and to inform them of the 
intended marriage, Patricia was in a high state of 
indignation, and the last look she had thrown at her 
newly-married husband, out of the window of the fly in 
which she drove off with her mother, was one which 
haunted him, which showed him, moreover, a side of 
her character which he had not yet seen and which 
gave him grave reason for fear. 

Not even at that moment, however, assailed as he 
was by every sort of cruel doubt and fear that could 
torment a young husband, did Christopher Thome for 
a moment regret what he had done. 

He was young, but he was a man of real grit, and 
having given himself up wholly and unreservedly to 
the passion which possessed him, and made marriage 
with this girl the first object of his life, he stood fast 
by his colours, and maintained in his heart of hearts 
the belief that he had done well. 

What were the comments of a dozen ill-natured 
tongues? What were the cynical doubts and beliefs 
of a handful of the irresponsibles of whom the Heronry 
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set consisted, compared to the conviction he felt, the o^ 
absolute knowledge he believed himself to possess, that i 
Patricia was pore and innocent, and that the daring -i 
exploits he himself deprecated, the self-will she openly >j 
exhibited, the caprice she took no pains to hide, were 2 
all part of a character unconventional indeed, childish 3 
indeed, but as free from all real evil as if she had been : 
a baby? 

So keen, however, was the pain he felt at the occur- 
rences of the day, his wife's anger, the cruel gossip he 
had casually heard, the sort of consternation which the 
news of his marriage had produced in the Arlingtons, 
that he felt he could not rest until he had seen Patricia 
once more, until he had received her forgiveness, ex« 
plained away what she chose to think his betrayal, and 
made peace with his darling. 

It was nearly six o'clock when he left Queen's Gate. 
Stopping short when he had walked a few hundred 
yards, he hailed a hansom, and having suddenly made 
up his mind to go down to the Heronry that night, 
told the driver to go to Paddington as fast as he could. 

Here he found there was a train at 6.30, which he 
was able to catch easily; and after a journey which 
seemed interminable to his impatience he found himself 
at the nearest station to the Heronry at a little after 
8.17, the advertised time. 

Walking was too slow for him, so he hailed a fly 
and drove at its best speed to the Goldsmiths' house, 
where the butler admitted him with the information 
that they had just finished dinner. 
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It was Saturday night, and Christopher knew that 
there would be, as usual, a large gathering of the 
family and old luibitues, for the week-end. 

It was the yery evening, therefore, that he would 
not haTe chosen if he could have helped it. 

But he had no choice. He felt strongly that he 
must not let a night pass over his head and that of 
his bride without their coming to some explanation. 
And he thought, as he walked through the luxurious 
conservatory, with its inviting lounges and dim lights, 
and into the handsome hall with its window-seats, and 
its shallow stairs, inviting to tete^tetes, that this was 
not the place in which he could, with an easy mind, 
leave his darling, while the house swarmed, as it always 
did on week-ends in July and August, with young men 
whose one aim in life was to enjoy themselves, with- 
out a thought who might be the sufferers for their 
pleasure. 

There was one man in the hall, playing billiards with 
Mrs. Aylwin, who was wearing more diamonds than 
ever, and looking, Christopher thought, uglier than 
9ver in cream satin and lace, with a great cascade of 
crimson roses down one side of her dress, and her 
face so whitened that it reminded him of the mask 
of the traditional pierroi 

She held out a little skinny hand loaded with dia* 
mond rings to Christopher with the air she always 
had of being an empress the touch of whose hand was 
an honour. 

Christopher, who hated her for a personality which 
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repelled him^ and feared her for her influence with 
Patricia^ shook hands indeed^ bnt with a certain cool- 
ness which the lady was not slow to mark and 
resent. 

Apparently Mrs. Aylwin had not yet been taken into 
her sister's confidence, for she only said: — 

^ Oh, Mr. Thome, we didn't know you were coming I 
Dinner's just over. Mamma is in the drawing-room, 
I think.'' 

" Thank you," said he. ^ Vm afraid it is rather an 
unconventional time to turn up — ^in the country/' 

And he passed into the drawing room, where M^s. 
Goldsmith and her husband were conversing together 
in a comer, and Lady Gane, surrounded by three or 
four young men, as usual, was singing at the piano. 
Christopher hated her songs, and her way of singing 
them. They were always French songs, sung with a 
perfect accent, and with all the meaning which a 
Parisian singer at a cafe chantant would have put into 
them. Although he was but a poor French scholar 
indeed, he understood always more than he cared to 
do of what she sang. 

Patricia was not in the room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldsmith started apart so guiltily 
when he came in that Christopher was sure they had 
been talking about him. It was with a heightened 
colour and quickened breath that he crossed the room 
and shook hands with them. 

Mr. Goldsmith, who knew all about the quiet mar- 
riage, not from either bride or bridegroom, but from 
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his wife, beckoned the young man to a chair by his 
I side. 

*^ I know all about it,'' he said with a nod. '^ And 
if Patricia prefers a wedding like that, I had, as I 
rappose my wife told you, no objection. But I should 
hke to hear what your plans are. Do I understand 
&at yon mean to live in London, or what? '' 

^ I have to settle that with my father,'' said Chris- 
topher. 

^ Yon are entirely dependent upon him ? '' 

''Almost. Not quite. I have certain expectations, 
that is to say, from my mother. But it has been my 
fattier's wish that I should take up his business at 
Bamafield, and that is what I should propose to do 
myself, in the first place, if Patricia has no objeo- 
tion.* 

*^ YoQ don't seem to have settled much I '' remarked 
Itr. Goldsmith. ^ Young people generally make their 
plans first and marry afterwards. You seem to have 
reversed the process.*' 

Christopher smiled faintly. 

''The fact is,'' said he, "that marriage with your 
daughter seemed so much the most important and 
ardently to be desired thing in life to me that I wanted 
to make sure of that before I moved in any other di- 
rection. With Patricia, I'm ready to do anything, to 
go anywhere. Without her, it had begun to seem to me 
that I didn't care to do anything whatever." 

Mr. Goldsmith smiled approvingly. 

" She's a self-willed monkey," said he, " and it seems 
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she took very ill your telling her mother what yon 
were going to do/* 

" Well, what conld I do? Patricia had set her heart 
npon what she called a * romantic * marriage, and upon 
springing it as a surprise upon everybody; while I 
couldn't, of course, do such a dishonourable thing as 
marry her without your consent'* 

" She's furious," said Mrs. Goldsmith, rising and 
speaking close in his ear. '*I suppose you've come 
down to-night to make it up?*' 

Christopher admitted the fact. 

** I had arranged to go up to Yorkshire on Monday,** 
said he, ''and to come down here to see her, as if 
nothing had happened, to-morrow. But I felt it was 
impossible, after her anger this morning, to let a night 
pass without seeing her and trying to bring her to 
reason. Where is she now? ** 

Mrs. Goldsmith looked round. 

"Where is she? Oh, I don't know. Let me see. 
Young Wendover was talking to her. They went into 
the garden, I think." 

'* Thanks. I'll try and find her," said Christopher, 
with a lump in his throat. 

Young Wendover was the last person he would have 
chosen to find his bride with on this the first ev^iing 
of their marriage. Of all the selfish young fellows 
who ever made their own happiness their first and only 
consideration, in defiance of all rules of decency and 
common honour, young Wendover was the veiy image 
aiid ^rpe. 
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It was with an uneasy heart that Christopher went 
(rat into the grounds, where, in the faint moonlight, 
and by the additional illumination afforded by the 
Japanese lanterns which were hung here and there 
among the trees, he sought his bride. 

First he came upon another couple, sitting in lounge 
chairs under the willow near the house. It was not 
until he had reached the farthest end of the garden 
^t, on the path that skirted the backwater, well 
screened on each side by trees, he found Giles Wen- 
doYer and Fat, sauntering along in the direction of 
the boathouse. 

He came upon them from behind, and before he 
reached them he called out: — 

« Patricia 1'* 

She started, and turned with an exclamation. 

Wendoyer drew back, stuck his hands in the pockets 
of his dinner-jacket and laughed. 

" Thaf s cool, by Jove 1 '* he muttered, scarcely under 
his breath. 

Christopher came on towards them with a black 
frown on his face. 

"Patricia!'' 

She remained standing quite still, but she did not, 
as Wendover expected, say anything expressive of an- 
noyance or surprise. 

**What are you doing out here? You will catch 
cold. Come in with me," said Christopher, scarcely 
able to control his voice, and speaking, intentionally, 
with a certain authority. 
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He was in a reckless mood. He would see whether 
she dared defy him. 

*^ Do you allow yourself to be dictated to like that, 
Pat?'' asked Qiles^ in an intentionally offensive and 
drawling tone. 

Christopher, however, took no notice of his words 
or of his tone. Offering his arm to Patricia, he said, 
in a gentler, even an affectionate tone : — 

" Come in with me, dear.*' 

Wendover uttered a short laugh as for a moment she 
seemed to hesitate. 

" Are you going, Pat? " he asked. 

Christopher turned upon him quickly. 

*'I must ask you," he said, "to cease your use of 
that nickname in addressing — ^my wife." 

" Tour wife 1 " echoed Wendover, aghast. 

And he looked from the one to the other in incredu- 
lous amazement. 

^ It isn't true, is it, Pat? " he asked defiantly. 

^ Oh, yes, I suppose so. Yes," she said hurriedly. 

Wendover drew back into the trees; it almost seemed 
as if he staggered. 

"Oh — Oh, well, I congratulate you — ^I congratulate 
you both," he said hoarsely, with a sort of savage mock- 
ery that turned Christopher's heart to stone within 
him. 



CHAPTEB IV 

FIB a few moments there was absolute silence. 
Wendover, among the trees, stared at the other 
two, though he could scarcely see their faces. Chris- 
tc^her, sick at heart and afraid to ask another question, 
ftood in front of Patricia, who, with her hands behind 
her, and a scared look on her face, trembled like a leaf, 
but offered no word of protest, or explanation^ or in- 
quiry. 

Then Christopher said: — 

"Patricia, wonH you come with me? I want to 
gpeak to you/* 

For one moment she hesitated. Then, with the old 
petulance, which at that moment had a most refresh- 
ing sound to his ears, she said: — 

" Well, what do you want to say? Fm angry with 
jou, offended with you. Ybu said youM keep it a 
seeret till I wanted it known, and now you\e spoilt 
all the fun, and given it away.'* 

Christopher heard these words with rapture. If 
there had been anything more on her conscience than 
childish feats of daring and indiscretions which were 
blameless in themselves, though they were disconcert- 
ing to her friends, she would not, he felt, have taken 
that tone with him just then. 

She had had her fun spoilt, and she resented it, that 
was all. 

She turned to Giles Wendover. 

41 
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"You see you missed your chance, and now you're 
sorry. I would have married you, and you were too 
careful on my accoont to risk it. Now you can't. Mr. 
Thome isn't so much afraid of responsibility^ and so 
Fve married hinu" 

Her tone was one of childish, daring pique, which 
half-reassured and half-displeased her husband. To 
listen to her, he could not feel quite sure that she was 
not more pleased to be able to annoy and astound 
Giles Wendover with the news of her marriage than 
to accept the love of the man who had given her his 
name that morning. 

Wendover was recovering from the stupefaction into 
which the news had thrown him. He was in love with 
Pat in his fashion ; he thought her the handsomest and 
most charming girl he knew ; it was with her he chose 
to dance if he danced at all ; it would have been upon 
Pat that he would have bestowed the priceless treasure 
of his hand if he had been actually forced and driven 
into marrying somebody. 

Now, therefore, just when he had been enjoying 
a most agreeable flirtation with her in the moonlight, 
listening to her babyish prattlings and replying to 
them in words which were meant to bum, with glances 
which he flattered himself were all conquering, to find 
that he had been tricked, deceived, and that the girl 
whom he looked upon as still ready to jump at him if 
she had the chance was really already the bride of 
another man, was a shock from which it took time to 
recover. 
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He was annoyed with Pat, piqued, angry; but for 
Christoph^ he felt something far more keen and strong 
than mere annoyance. He hated this man who had 
npfdanted him, and it made no difference to his feeling 
to know that it was entirely his own fault that Chris- 
toi^ier had been allowed to come in between them. 

Gika bent his head low before Pat as she uttered 
her rqnoachf ul words, in the straightforward and 
ample manner habitual to her. *' Well, my loss is his 
gun,^ he said. 

^ Come, Patricia,^' said Christopher again. 

She hesitated a moment more, and then let him 
take her hand and draw it through his arm. 

^Bo the others know?'' asked Qiles insolently. 

Pat moved impatiently, and Christopher answered. 
Arowing the words over his shoulder: — 

^ Better go and ask them.'' 

''All right," said Giles as he turned sharply, and 
mdked towards the house at a great rate. 

Pat looked after him and abruptly withdrew her 
hand from her husband's arm. 

'^What is he going to say to them? I wish he 
wouldn't 1" she said. "Ifs all gone wrong. I had 
meant to tell it to everybody in my own way, at my 
Ofwn time, and now ifs ail spoilt. I wish I hadn't done 
ttataUl" 

Christopher, for the first moment wounded by this 
ipeech, suddenly made up his mind to take it differ- 
ently, and burst out laughing. He could afford U 
laugh now, so strongly had it been borne in upon him 
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that her conduct throughout had been too siUy, 
preposterous to be anything but the result of the 
innocent and absurd childishness. But at the 
time there was something to reflect upon in the 
lute lightness of heart, the unthinking levity, 
which, disappointed in not receiving the ei 
offer from one man, she had yielded to the per 
of another^ and appeared to have no better reason 
give for the action that was to affect her whole 
than that it was " such fun/' 

" You absurd little darling ! '* he said, and he 
her shrink as if the passion in his tone hurt her, " yo 
don't know what you're saying. What does it mat 
who knows, or when they know? Don't you 
that if s not the affair of an hour, a day, your : 
and mine? That you're mine, my own wife, for 
lives? Patricia, kiss me, kiss me, darling, and 
you forgive me for doing what I had to do, for 
your mother what we were going to do. Oh, 
darling, my darling, you don't know what Fve d€ 
for you, what I've risked, because I couldn't lose 
chance of having you for my own, own wife I '' 

He had lost command of himself, and was 
these passionate words into her ears, not with 
measured cadence he had taken care to use with 
tmtil now, but with the overwhelming passion 
possessed him sounding in every word, throbb 
through every tone. 

He had laid his hand upon her, but oh, so 
that, wilful and disconcerting as she was, she did 
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tij to get away from him. Indeed she listened to 
what he said without the least repugnance, but with 
nmething like bewilderment, with the surprise of one 
who hears thunder where she had expected the hum- 
ming of bees. 

"Don% don't Giles may be watching 1 '* she whis- 
pered, as Christopher drew her slowly to him and 
kissed her on the throat " Let's — leifs go indoors.'' 

She made him lead her to the drawing-room, and as 
thqr entered every face turned in their direction, and 
they knew that Qiles had not been slow to impart the 
information he had acquired. 

Lady Qane beckoned to Pat as she came in. 

**So you've been and gone and done it, have you, 
child?" she said, as she drew her towards her, and 
gave her a little affected kiss with her scarlet lips. 
"Why did you? You might have done ever so much 
better than a country attorney's son," she added, sub- 
dning her voice a little, but not very much, in spite of 
the fact that Christopher was near. 

"Oh, I don't know why I did it, I'm sure," an- 
swered Pat, not subduing her voice at all. ^'He 
persuaded me, and I thought it would be fun to spring 
it upon you all. You know how you and Myra are 
always lording it over me because you're married and 
I'm not, and how you always say I mustn't see this or 
that piece, or read this or that book because I'm not 
married. Well, now you can't talk like that any 
more." 

Lady Oane and Harry Mirfield, the young man of 
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twenty-one or two who was alwajs about with hei 
and who was holding her fan at the moment, botl 
laughed heartily at this, and Pat grew crimson. 

While they were still laughing at her the doo 
opened, and Mrs. Aylwin, sparkling and effervescinj 
as usual with a sort of clumsy imitation of Frencl 
vivacity which went perilously near frank Britisl 
vulgarity, ran into the room and threw her arm 
round her young sister, who was many inches talle 
than herself, and infinitely handsomer both of figur 
and feature. 

" So glad 1 So glad, dear ! ** she cried effusivdy, a 
she put up her face and invited her sister to kiss hei 
** It was really time you did make up your mind, yoi 
know. Now you can do what you like, and really 
you were always giving us fits before, weren't you? *' 

" Oh, don't make such a fuss about itl '* said Pa 
crossly. *^ There is nothing to make a fuss about, am 
it won't make any difference, and we didn't mean any 
body to know. Mr. Thome is going back to Yorkshire 
to-morroW; and I shall just stay here, and eveiythinj 
will go on as before." 

" Oh, no," cried Mrs. Alywin, " it won't. You mus 
come and stay with me, in your proper name, and w< 
can go about together and have some fun. Yot 
wouldn't like her to call herself anything but Mrs 
Thome, now, would you? " 

And Mrs. Aylwin tumed to Christopher, who stooc 
listening to this talk with anything but a quiet mind. 

But Pat spoke before he could answer. 
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^ He's going to let me do as I like, of course, now 
md always, aren't yon, Mr. Thome? '^ 

"Tm not going to let you call me Mr. Thome/' 
aid Christopher good-humoredly. ^ Unless, of course, 
jDn want me to address you as ^ Mrs. Thome.' " 

There was a general laugh at her expense, and then 
Lady Qane asked : — 

^But what are you really going to do? I don't 
quite understand what the programme is." 

** There is no programme," said Pat quickly. " Mr. 
Th — Christopher is going to Yorkshire, to see what his 
father says. And then he is coming back to take a 
house in town. Aren't you? " 

And she turned to her husband, not raising her 
ejBs. 

^ Well, I don't know about the house in town," he 
said. ^ I must see what he says. It will be a house 
eomewhere though, certainly." 

Lady Gkme raised her eyebrows, which were beauti- 
fully arched and black against a pink background. 

^ You don't mean to suggest, I suppose," she said in 
her languid dreamy tones, ^^ anything so horrid as the 
exile of poor Pat at Bamsfield." 

Mrs. Aylwin uttered a little scream and squeezed 
Paf s arms to her sides and leaned against her in a 
spasm of exquisite terror. 

**0h, how can you suggest anything so perfectly 
awful, Loma? Of course Christopher would never 
think of taking the poor child away from her people 
and her friends." 
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" A wife is supposed to take her husband's people 
and her husband's friends, I think, Mrs. Aylwin.'' 

^' Not when the husband's friends live at Bamsfidd," 
retorted Mrs. Alywin with vivaciiy. 

And everybody tried to look shocked and not to 
twitter. 

Christopher kept his temper. 

" Fm sure Patricia ^^ 

**I wish you wouldn't call her 'Patricia.' We al- 
ways say ' Pat,' " interrupted Mrs. Aylwin again. 

'^ I prefer to call her by her real name, which I think 
a beautiful one," said Christopher, gravely. 

He was beginning to find it rather hard to reply 
civilly to the remarks of his sisters-in-law, who looked 
at him with the frank impertinence of high-bom dames 
who find that their relation has made a terrible mesaU 
liance, and try to make the best of it with martyrlike 
fortitude. 

" Oh, well, dear, I suppose youll have to get used 
to it," said Mrs. Aylwin, turning to Patricia. 

"Well," persisted Lady Qane once more, "you'd 
better come up to town and stay with me, Pat, while 
things are being settled. Now that the secref s known 
you'd much better go about as Mrs. Thome than stay 
here and make people wonder. For, of course, every- 
body will know all about it by to-morrow, and you'll 
simply be overwhelmed. And, of course, there'll be 
wedding-presents coming." 

" I should much prefer that there were none," said 
Christopher. 
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Lady Gane turned upon him with her artificial 
smile. 

** Oh, but what has that to do with it? There will 
be presents, there are bound to be. People — ^her 
friends — ^won't ask whether she wants them. And I 
can assure you she will have some handsome ones^ that 
will be a real help in setting up housekeeping.^' 

Her tone of patronage irritated Christopher almost 
beyond the bounds of endurance, and he had to wait 
a moment before he could subdue his tone to the right 
pitch of gentleness as he said mildly: — 

^ Patricia has not married an absolute pauper, Lady 
Gane, indeed.'' 

•'Pauper! Oh, no, of course not. But still, every 
Uttle helps, doesn't it?" 

Mrs. Aylwin struck in: — 

^ And she wants some diamonds, poor thing I Youll 
be able to wear diamonds now you're married, Pat 
Here's something to start with." 

She took off her own arm a bracelet in which an 
onerald of considerable size and beauty shone sur- 
rounded by diamonds, and she clasped the jewel on 
her younger sister's arm. 

" Oh, Myra, how lovely I How good of you I May 
I really keep it? " asked Pat. 

But Christopher interfered. Taking the bracelet off 
his bride's arm very gently, and saying to her softly, 

^ Allow me, dear," he returned it to Mrs. Aylwin, and 
said : ** I'd rather, I think, that her first jewels should 
come from me." 
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^^ Oh, but she may have to wait such a long time ! '' 
said Myra quickly. 

" Not longer, I hope, than sheTl be willing to wait, 
when she knows how strong my wishes on the sub- 
ject are/' said Christopher in the same gentle, grave 
voice. 

Mrs. Aylwin giggled, shrugged her shoulders, arched 
her eyebrows, and gave a glance around her with her 
large green-grey prominent eyes, as if to say that she 
washed her hands of this unhappy busiidess. 

Pat slipped away from her husband and allowed 
herself to be commiserated by her eldest sister. 

" My dear, these Yorkshiremen I '' murmured Lady 
Gane, ** they're too awful— descended from cattle- 
breeders, I suppose, and so they look upon their wives 
as they would upon sheep I Love, honour and obey, 
and all thai I suppose it's still practised in Barns- 
field.'' 

Christopher heard most, if not all of this. Perhaps 
it was intended that he should. For it was not in 
human nature that Lady Gane and Mrs. Aylwin, who 
looked upon themselves as such very smart and impor- 
tant persons, should care for the autocratic airs as- 
sumed by this insignificant countryman, with nothing 
but his good looks to recommend him in their eyes. 

But he did not linger long to listen to their disparag- 
ing comments. Crossing the room to the comer where 
Mrs. Goldsmith was discussing the event of the day 
with two or three of her yoxmg guests, he drew the 
lady aside, and said low in her ear: — 
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**I want to cany Patricia off with me, Mra. Gold- 
smith, and I want yon to connive at the kidnapping/' 

''What! To-nightl WiUshego?'' 

** I'm going to try. If she disappears, you will know 
vhere she is, and that she is with her husband." 

"Oh, very well," said his mother-in-law, with a 
doubtful look. ^ But she won't go, I'm sure." 

He withdrew, and bided his time. Perhaps he 
gaessed what was going to happen. Certain it is that 
when, after half an hour's more excitement and chatter 
with her sisters and friends, Pat suddenly said: 
** Leave me 'alone for a little while. My head aches," 
and ran through the hall into the conservatory, and 
stood in the open doorway luhaliTig the fresh night air, 
Christopher lost not a second in following her. Seiz- 
ing her in his arms, he pressed her head against his 
breast, and whispered: — 

^ You are tired, darling. Come away with me, and 
be quiet. Come, Patricia. Your mother knows I'm 
going to take you if I can. May I? " 

He was so gentle, ho tender, so absolutely changed 
from the passionate lover of an hour ago into the kind 
and coaxing friend, that Patricia, who was worn out 
with excitement, wept a little quite comfortably, before 
she answered coherently. 

''Where would you take me?" she asked at last, 
looking up like a child, with a final sob. 

"Anywhere you like. Anywhere where you could 
rest and be quiet" 

She hesitated just one moment, then she let her head 
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fall once more on his breast, and^ like a tired child, 
murmured : — 

« Yes. I think I should like it*' 

Out from a comer behind him he whipped the long 
cloak and hat and gloves he had asked for, and the 
little dressing-bag which, by Mrs. Goldsmith's care, 
had been put with them. Dressing her with his own 
hands, uttering soothing words the while, he had her, 
within five minutes, outside the door of the Heronry, 
and in the open road. 

Under the trees in the darkness he gave her one 
gentle kiss, then drew her hand through his arm, and 
carrying the little dressing-bag in his other hand, 
carried her off in triumph. 




CHAPTEB Y 



CHBISTOPHEB and Pat had been married a fort- 
night, and were in the middle of an nnconven- 
iioDal honeymoon. 

On the night when he carried off his bride in such 
unexpected and hasty fashion Christopher had not the 
least idea where he was gong to take her. But getting 
into the solitary fly that they met coming home empty 
from the station after the day's work Christopher di- 
rected the driver to take them to " a good inn, not too 
near the river, and within a few miles/' 

The man, after a minute's consideration, told them 
that the Green Dragon, at Millhead, three miles away, 
▼ould, he thought, answer the description. 

So to the Green Dragon they went. And as it proved 
io be a rambling, old-fashioned, modest place, well off 
the beaten track, and near a stream broad enough to 
row a boat upon, Christopher decided to put up there 
for the night at least 

In the morning, however, they discovered that the 
place had more attraction than they had supposed. 
For the big garden of mixed flowers and fruit and 
v^etables behind the inn was a delightful resort, and 
at the bottom of the garden there was the stream, re- 
ported to contain trout. 

Pat thought the place delightful, and said so. So 
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for the first fortnight they spent their days on the 
stream in an old boat which afforded the strongest 
possible contrast to the handsome pnnts and smart 
skiffs belonging to the Heronry, but which, neverthe- 
less, afforded them the keenest pleasure. To glide 
for hours under the overhanging boughs of trees that 
were not scrupulously well attended to, and to make 
their way slowly through a tangle of weeds and 
water-lilies, to brew their own tea in a shady nook 
by the water's edge, to fish unavailingly for hours 
together, listening to the songs of the birds and the 
humming of the bees, to watch the fiight of the butter- 
files over the ripening wheat in the cornfields, and to 
get back, tired and happy, in time for a simple meal 
of eggs and fish and bread and butter, close by the 
open window overlooking the garden; these for two 
weeks had been the occupations of the daring, dash- 
ing, spoilt child Pat, and she looked at the end of the 
time, in spite of a rather deep tint of brown that had 
taken the place of her naturally creamy complexion^ 
handsomer than at the beginning. 

For she looked happy, happier than she had done, 
while she was at home with her people. This honey- 
moon within a few miles of her parents' home, with 
the constant though not great risk of her being seen, 
^^ discovered,'' she called it, by the habitues of the 
Heronry, fulfilled her de Ares for ^ romance," and was 
unconventional enough to please the most exacting of 
spoilt children. 

As the crow flies, not more than three miles from 
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kr father's houae^ yet actually lost in a locality where 
Bobody would have dreamt of looking for them, the 
two young people spent their lazy days under summer 
ddss that seemed to have forgotten the use of clouds, 
md were happy as the day was long. 

As for Christopher, he was conscious that he had 
Riched the very summit of the happiness possible for 
him to attain. Every doubt and fear had disappeared 
in the knowledge that his bride was as happy with 
him as she was sweet and lovable; that if she was 
ihrewd of speech and too outspoken for Bamsfield 
notions of propriety, she was shrewd only as a child 
is, and as simple in heart as in manner. 

Her simplicity, indeed, was sometimes disconcerting, 
as was also her frankness ; for when they had reached 
tiie end of their second week, she said one day, with 
a little satisfied sigh as she sat in the boat surrounded 
by the wild flowers she had been picking: — 

^ I wonder if I should have been as happy as I am 
now, if I'd married Giles Wendover.'* 

^Qood gracious! No, of course you wouldn't I** 
said Christopher indignantly. 

She put her head on one side thoughtfully. 

« You think not? '' she said. 

^ Well, do you think that selfish fellow is capable of 
caring for any woman as I care for you? '* 

** Well, perhaps not — ^for long. But after all, I don't 
know yet whether you will care for me for long.'* 

He stared at her aghast, in spite of his acquaintance 
with her matter-of-fact habits of thought. 
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** Don't know whether I shall care for you for long, 
Pat ? '* — in spite of himself he had fallen into the habit 
of calling her by the name she preferred — " You don't 
mean that surely? Do you think a man takes a wife 
as he would take an apple? " 

She looked at him thoughtfully. 

**Well, I believe you're the sort of man who would 
care longer than Giles." 

" Oh, don't talk about him ! " 

**But I must. And listen, what I'm going to say 
is all to your advantage. I was going to say I know 
you will be nice longer, far longer, than Giles would 
have been. But still, I suppose, at first he would have 
been nice and I should have been happy, shouldn't I? " 

Christopher frowned in vague uneasiness. 

** I don't like you even to have such thoughts," he 
said, ^'or to make such comparisons. I should have 
thought a wife who had only just married a man who 
loves her as I do you wouldn't have thought about 
other men at all." 

** Oh, well, since we're only a few miles away, I 
must think of all the people. If s fun to wonder what 
they're doing — of course the Heronry will be full 
again to-day — and whether they're wondering where 
we are, and what we are doing I " 

^* What does it matter to them? " 

" Oh, nothing of course. Only if s fun to wonder, 
and beside I can't help wondering, whether if s Myra 
who has come down to-day, or John — ^that's her hus- 
band. They never come together, you know. I won- 
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ller whether we — ^you and I — shall be like that 
IfRBeDtly!'' 

'Good heayens, Pat, what are you talking about? 
' Of course we shanH. You married me for love, didn't 
JOT? Not for money, as your sister married Aylwin/' 
'^Oh, yes, of course. At least I suppose I did, 
fiKnigh really, Chris, I didn't like you half so well as 
I do now. I didn't know how nice you could be, and 
md how — how gentle — and oh, quite diflferent from 
what I thought. I thought '' 

f^'Well,'* said Christopher gently, smiling in spite 
ot himself, though rather ruefully, for some of Pafs 
I words had a sting in them, though she did not know 
I iL They showed him how irresponsibly she had 
dipped into marriage, with what a charming sense of 
doing something surprising, and by what a slender 
thread he held her. ^'And what did you think about 
me?** 

** Well, I thought — ^though really I would rather not 
hsTe to say it — ^that you might bore me a little perhaps, 
that you might be rather heavy in your conversa- 
tion and want me to be superior and all that. You 
seemed to disapprove so strongly of Myra and Loma 
that I thought you might disapprove of me, too, you 
know.'' 

*' But you're not like them ; I should be very sorry 
to think you were," said Christopher hastily. 

** Why? There's no harm in my sisters. I'm very 
fond of them. And I'm not going to quarrel with 
them, you know, just because I've married you." 
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He smiled indulgently. 

" I should be sorry to make you quarrel with any- 
body. But I donH think you are like your sisters, 
and I hope you will never be.'' 

'* What is it you don't like in them? ^ 

^^They seem to be selfishly devoted to their own 
pleasure and not to care what people say or what people 

''And do you think that one ought to be a slave 
think, for one thing." 

to what other people think? Thafs provincial, you 
know," said Pat, with superior and rather irritating 
knowledge. '' In London people are so easy-going. As 
long as you keep certain rules — and they're easy ones 
— ^you can do as you please nowadays. Mamma says 
the difference is enormous since her day, when you 
had to do just what other people did, and to wear 
what other people wore, or be out of it altogether. Is 
it still like that in Yorkshire? " 

Christopher hesitated. 

^ Perhaps it is — ^more than down here," he admitted. 
^ But we needn't go into that. You are not likely to 
do anything to shock anybody. You've given up even 
your cigarettes to please me, haven't you? " 

" Well, but I don't say I've given them up for ever,*' 
said Pat. ''Why should I? There's really no more 
harm in a woman's smoking than in a man's, is there? " 

" Harm, no. But there are many things a man can 
do that I shouldn't expect to see you do." 

"For instance?" 

" Well, ride astride, for instance. There's no harm 
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in that. But yet I shouldn't like to see you do it. 
Or smoke a pipe in a boat as you lie on your back with 
your knees crossed. There's no harm whatever in 
that, or in a dozen things that men do, that I certainly 
shouldn't care to see done by my wife." 

Pat was smiling with great amusement. 

** Lie on my back with a pipe in my mouth I Oh, 
bnt thaf 8 horrid. Thaf s not the same thing as smok- 
ing just a tiny cigarette, in a pretty mouthpiece like 
the one Giles gave me." 

Christopher frowned. Then he tried to look as if 
he had not done so. 

" Xo, of course it isn't exactly the same thing, but 
the reasons against it are fundamentally the same. 
There's more variety and colour and pleasure in life 
when the sexes don't try to be too much alike, when 
they follow their natural bent — ^the bent of the major- 
ity. Am I growing * heavy '? Am I boring you? " he 
asked, suddenly breaking off to bring his head closer 
to hers, to take a long look into her blue eyes and 
then to kiss her. 

" Not at all. I'm not so empty-headed as you 
think. I'm going to surprise everybody by turning 
out clever some day,*' said Pat solemnly. " Go on 
with your lecture." 

** I think I'd got to the end of it. There's no harm 
in a man's smoking a pipe, or in a woman's making a 
lace handkerchief. But I shouldn't care to see the 
woman with the pipe or the man making the lace. 
There's more * fun,' as you would say, in life when 
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each keeps to his own natural pursuits^ or to the pur- 
suits which weVe grown to think natural." 

She remained very silent for a minute. Then she 
said gravely: — 

"I perceive that I shall shock you horribly some 
day. I shall break out in some way, and — oh, well, 
we needn't anticipate, as the stories say. But a time 
mil come ^" 

And Pat nodded her handsome head several times 
with gravity which was only half-playful. 

Perhaps Christopher had his own qualms, too, but 
he agreed with her in thinking it a pity to spoil a 
delightful time by impleasant forebodings. If only he 
could feel a little more sure of her 1 If only she would 
not break out, as she did from time to time, into com- 
ments about the people at the Heronry, as if she would 
have liked to go back there and see — ^just see, what 
they were doing, and how they were getting on with- 
out her! 

Christopher had said very little to his bride about 
their future plans, and she was much too happy-go- 
lucky by temperament and by circumstances to worry 
him on the subject. She on her side had no doubt 
whatever but that she would get what she wanted 
and that Christopher and she would settle in town, 
where she imagined, in her ignorance, that he, being 
"very clever," and all that, would soon be making a 
handsome income like John Aylwin. 

Christopher, however, had been thinking things 
over seriously, and he had ended by writing fully to 
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lis father, informing him that he had married a lady 

whom he described, with, perhaps, a stretch of the 

troth, as " in every way suitable,'' and that his wooing 

d the lady had been the " important business " which 

had detained him in town six weeks beyond the time 

allotted to him for his stay there. 

His father replied briefly to the effect that he had 
'guessed as much,'' and asked what he intended 
to do. 

To this Christopher replied by a long and most 
dutifully expressed letter, asking what his father's 
advice in the circumstances would be, and whether 
he should come back to Bamsfield and help his father 
in the office, or, in the altered circumstances, whether 
he should try to find an opening, by partnership 
or otherwise, in London. He reminded his father 
that he had always been ready and willing to meet 
his views in every way, as was only right when he 
had heen so handsomely treated. But he hoped that 
he would not be looked upon as having exceeded 
his due measure of independence in marrying with- 
out consulting his friends. The circumstances, he ex- 
plained vaguely, were such that he was forced either 
to lose the lady, in which case he would have been 
miserable for life, or to make up his mind at short 
notice. Following the example which, in serious af- 
fairsy his father had always set him, he made up his 
mind at once. 

Old Mr. Thome replied to this long and carefully 
worded epistle very shortly and somewhat drily. 
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He was quite prepared, he wrote, for what he had 
just heard, and was sure his son had sense enough to 
know that the step he had taken was a serious one. 
If Christopher was still anxious to fulfil his father's 
frequently expressed wish, to settle down in the old 
business, he had better return to Bamsfield without 
further delay, as the time was coming when he him- 
self needed a well-earned rest, and if by that time his 
son were not ready to take up the business, somebody 
else must be found who would be. 

In that case young Christopher would better make 
his own arrangements for his future, unhampered by 
any desires or intentions on his father's part. 

Knowing his father, Christopher felt that the letter 
looked ugly. Old Mr. Thome was not the man to 
threaten idly, and since he was prepared to find " some- 
body else " in default of his son's being ready to take 
up the business, Christopher knew that he would do 
80, if necessary. 

In that case, though Christopher had no doubt of 
being able to scrape a living somewhere and somehow, 
it would certainly for some years fall short of what 
Pat expected quite naturally in the way of income 
and pin-money. 

Pat, who was eating buttered toast in a wicker 
chair by the window while Christopher read his letter 
at the breakfast-table, saw the grave look on his face, 

" Whafs the matter, Chris? " she asked. 

"Well, dear, I'm sorry to bother you so soon with 
worrying details, but ifs a letter from my father, and 
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k wants to know whether I^m ready to go back at 
flooe to Bamsfield and settle down in his office/' 

* And are yon? '' asked Pat simply. 

CliriB hesitated. 

*I don't know^ Pat,'* he said. 

"Don't know?" 

"Well, it depends upon — ^you." 

"Me! How?" 

" Would yon be willing to go, too ? And settle down 
in a dull Yorkshire town, among people whom you'd 
regard as very dull? " 

Pat sat up. 

"Supposing," she suggested brightly, "that you 
take me up there to see? When I've been there, I 
shall be able to tell you better whether I can do it 
or whether I can't." 

Christopher smiled. She took matters in such a 
delightfully irresponsible way, a way that might be 
disconcerting, dangerous by and by, but which was 
utterly fascinating in these early days. 

" If you can manage it, Pat, it will simplify matters 
considerably," he said earnestly. " For I know I can 
earn a good income there. The business is an old, 
established one, and can be extended, I think, and 
you could have a nice house and everything you 
wanted in the way of dress and all that. While if 
you decided you couldn't ^" 

Pat was growing quite interested. She interrupted 
him. 

" Let us try," she said. " Let us go up and you can 
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introduce me, and see whether I get on with your 
people/' 

" I'm rather afraid youTl find them very— different 
from yours/' 

" Oh, very strict and proper and good. Yes, of 
course. But 111 be so careful they shan't guess how 
wicked I rdally am," said Pat scoflSngly. " And look 
here, Chris, ifs beginning to be dull here, isn't it? I 
should love a change! And you can run over to the 
Heronry with a list of the things I shall want. There's 
my rose-silk — I must have that — ^if s too sweet for 
anything. And some muslin frocks I've not tried on 
yet. And my new hat, the big one with the shaded 
feathers. I must have them all. I want your people 
to see me looking nice, very nice." 

She was all excitement at the thought of the fresh 
change. 

Christopher, however, looked rueful. 

** My dear child," he said, " the simple frocks you've 

been wearing here ^" he had had to fetch two more 

already, in the most roundabout and secret way, from 
the Heronry — ** are much, much handsomer than any- 
thing my sisters ever wear or have ever seen." 

Pat looked at him and laughed incredulously. 

" Oh, yes, I daresay/' she remarked with scorn. 
"That's the sort of thing Papa always says. But I 
know it isn't true, and that it only means you don't 
want to be bothered with lots of luggage. But I 
must have my own way over this. For really it would 
be a piiy not to show my things. They're perfectly 
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And remember, I've not even had a tronssean, 
» jon mnstn't deny me the pleasure of wearing the 
kw nice things I've got I ' 

She was growing quite plaintive. Of course the 
jouig husband had to give way. And when, after 
writing to tell his father and mother that Patricia 
v&b longing to see them and that he was bringing her 
ap to Bamsfield at once, they started on their journey 
to Yorkshire they took with them about as many 
trunks, portmanteaux, and dress-baskets as would 
have snfSced a prima donna for a season in Paris. 



CHAPTER VI 

IT was on a hot day at the end of Jnly that Chris- 
topher and his wife arrived at Barnsfield, by the 
train that was timed to reach the station at 5.28. 

^^ We shall be in time for dinner at any rate. And 
Fm qnite hungry/' said Pat, as the train approached 
the station. 

'^ Dinner! My dear child^ they dine at half-past 
one/' said Christopher, 

Pat looked puzzled. 

** Half-past one!*' she echoed. ''What! Don't 
they have anything to eat after that? " 

**0h, yes, of course. My mother and sisters have 
their tea at five. And when my father comes back 
from the office, which is about six or sometimes later, 
he has an abomination called high tea. Tea with an 
egg, or something of that sori" 

Pat looked rather dismayed. 

**We shan't have to live like that while we stay 
here," she said anxiously, " shall we? " 

"While we stay at my father's house we must, of 
course. It's beastly, I confess," he added with a sudden 
and unusual show of irritation. 

It was becoming increasingly evident to him, as he 
drew near once more to the home he had now been 
away from for a long time, except for short intervals 
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hich he had not always enjoyed^ that he had idealised 
ds home a good deal during his long absence, and that 
the reality would probably prove nearly as shocking 
to him as it certainly would to Patricia. 

A thousand trifles which he had forgotten had been 
pressing upon his memory during this journey, so that 
it was with a great deal more dread than pleasure that 
he looked forward to the visit he and his wife had to 
pay to the parental roof. 

He glanced at Pat as she sat opposite him in the 
compartment. 

Tired, warm, disordered as she was after the long 
journey, during which she had been very restless and 
impatient, she looked, he thought, a very picture in 
her smart, well-cut travelling dress of serge of a rather 
bright shade of navy blue, with braiding of a dull 
shade of gold, and with a pouched under-bodice of 
cream-coloured silk heavily embroidered in scarlet, blue 
and gold. Her neat travelling hat was of dark blue to 
match her dress, trimmed with quills and a veil of the 
same shade, while tan boots and long elbow-length tan 
suMe gloves completed her costume. 

He bent forward suddenly and gave her a kiss — for 
they were alone in the carriage — ^just as the train drew 
ioto the station. 

''Keep up your spirits,** he said to her abruptly. 
^ We shall both need all we've got For I must tell 
you that you won't like it at all." 

" Thought not," said Pat laconically. 

She had had her doubts for some time, and her 
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husband's ever-increasing depression^ against which ho- 
openly but in vain struggled hard, had confirmed hflr - 
in her belief. ' 

''Oh, there they are I'' 

It was Christopher who uttered these words, in no : 
tone of joy. 

Pat looked out, and saw on the platform two ffjAs, 
in the twenties apparently, one of whom was very tall, 
and the other only of medium height. The former had 
exquisite golden hair, and a face which might have been 
fairly good-looking but for two defects, the one a look 
of persistent discontent, and the other a dyspeptic flush 
which included her nose. 

The other was not so tall, and had a swest, rather 
pretty, feminine face. Both were fairly well dressed 
in light skirts and blouses, with commonplace straw 
hats, and both were predestined old maids, the one by ' 
reason of her evident ill-temper, and the other for the 
opposite reason, that her good-humour designed her 
from the first for the household drudge, the one who 
was always to stand back to efface herself. 

"Who?*' asked Pat in a whisper to her husband, 
who was standing up and filling the window of the 
compartment. 

''My sisters, Carrie and Millie. Let me introduce 
them.'' 

They had come up to the carriage door and kissed 
their brother, and then turned, full of eager curiosity 
and interest, to be introduced to tbw new aister-in- 
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Fat bad a relieyed feeling that they were not quite 
10 bad as she expected, and offered her face to each* of 
iban to kiss with a quiet air which they mistook for 
anything but what it was — shyness. 

They all got into a fly, and Christopher ordered a 
second fly for his wife's luggage. His sisters looked 
aghast at this extravagance, so that he spoke to them 
impatiently. This caused a slight feeling of constraint, 
to which Fat tried to put an end by asking questions 
about the place, the answers to which were not very 
satisfactory from her point of view. 

Had they a tennis-court? No, but they belonged 
to a dub. 

** Oh, but don't you hate that? You have to meet 
all sorts of people I '' said Pat rashly. 

The girls looked surprised. 

" If 8 the only opportunity we have of meeting any- 
body,'' said Millie, the amiable sister. 

Carrie laughed uneasily. 

** Oh, nonsense, Millie. I'm sure we meet plenty of 
people," she said. " And very good people, too. There 
are the Bagshaws." 

** Oh, yes, of course," said Millie humbly. 

The drive was not very long, and Pat, who was 
anxious and fatigued, was glad when they drew up at 
the gate of a prim little forecourt or front garden to a 
commonplace modem red-brick house, with white lace 
curtains and blue flower-boxes in the windows. 

It was a horrid house, and her face betrayed her 
opinion — not, happily, to the girls, who were looking 
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out for their mother, but to the watchful eyes of her 
husband, who quite agreed with her. 

He helped her out, and hurried her up the atone* 
flagged prim path to the front-door, where Mrs. Thome^ 
a gentle, prim, insignificant-looking old lady, held 
up her arms and kissed her rather timidly. 

"Is this Patricia? Why, how tall you are, my 
dear! From what Chris said, I thought you were a 
little creature I *' 

"How absurd. Mother! Fm sure nothing in his 
letters ever made me think that,'' said Carrie, who 
always snubbed her mother on every possible occasion. 

"Your father has come home early on purpose to 
meet you,*' said Mrs. Thome, with an air of announc- 
ing something which ought to fill them both with joy 
and pride. 

And at that moment a door at the end of a passage 
opened, and old Mr. Thome, who bore, Patricia 
thought, an uncanny likeness to his son, though he 
was one of the most repulsive-looking men she had 
ever seen, came out and kissed her, making her 
struggle heard to repress a shudder. 

Old Christopher Thome was not a nice man, and 
he did not look like one. Though much shorter than 
his handsome son, he had probably been, in his youth, 
good-looking also; but the evil passions of avarice, and 
cunning and others still less attractive had so worked 
into the expression of his eyes and the very lines of 
his features, that his appearance to a young girl was 
little less than repellant. 
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The keen-eyed old Yorkshireman took the measure 
of the beautif al woman his son had married ^ilmost 
before he had said a dozen words to her. He had 
noted her good looks, her splendid figure, and he had 
noted ak<( the costly nature of her dress, and knew, 
country fellow though he was, that the simply cut 
dress had cost more money than his own wife's best 
satin gown with the ^'real'^ white lace collar and 
cuffs. 

"Come into the pari — dining room, my dear,'* he 
said, as be opened the door on his left and led her into 
just such a room as the outside of the house had pre- 
pared her for, furnished in old mahogany, marble 
clock on mantelpiece, "The Belief of Lucknow,'* a 
huge engraving, over the sideboard, a portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington, another engraving, over the hard- 
looking sofa. As she said afterwards to her sister, 
'^The room only just stopped short of crochet anti- 



The rest of the house, Pat soon found, was in har- 
mony with this room. Everything was old, ugly, un- 
pleasantly tidy, hard, cold, bare and expensively mean. 

It was one of those houses where there is never 
anything in particular to do, and where everybody is 
always doing it furiously. Mrs. Thome was a good 
housewifely always in a fever about some totally unim- 
portant matter, and although she kept two servants, 
and the ladies of the house did most of the cooking 
and most of the housemaid's work, she never could 
keep her maids. Therefore the two she was sup- 
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posed to have often dwindled down to one, and some- 
times to none at all, involving always a fearful domes- 
tic turmoil over the instruction of the new ones* 

At this present juncture she had just eng^ed a new 
cook, and even the excitement of her son's letum with 
his bride did not put the domestic trouble out of Mrs. 
Thome's housewifely heac(. 

** Only fancy, Chris,'' said she, " the new cook wanted 
to bring her bicycle I Did you ever* hear of such a 
thing? I told her of course I couldn't have that/* 

" But why not. Mother? " asked Christopher mildly. 
'* Where's the harm of having a bicycle? " 

Mrs. Thome turned with pitying eyes to her 
daughter-in-law. 

" Now what do you think of that, my dear Patricia? 
Isn't it like a man, not to see the harm of the cook's 
having a bicycle?" 

Pat laughed rather shyly. 

*^ I'm afraid you would be shocked with Manuna 
then," she said. ^* She lets all the maids keep bicycles, 
and they have a piano in the servants' hall, and I be- 
lieve one of the housemaids plays the mandolin." 

" The servants' hall I " echoed Carrie in a peculiar 
tone. **I suppose thafs what we call the kitchen!" 

Pat grew crimson, and perceived that she was sus- 
pected of '*side." 

" Yes, oh, yes," she said quickly. 

Christopher grew angry at this attempt to snub 
poor Patricia, who was only anxious not to offend 
anybody's susceptibilities. 
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'^We say kitchen in our little houses/' ne said. 
"But in a big establishment like Mrs. Qoldsmith's 
tihere is always a sitting-room for the servants/' 

Poor Patricia, perceiving that Carrie took this ill 
aid quickly: — 

''Oh, I believe Mamma often calls it the kitchen, 
liecanse it was only after Papa had got on that she 
had iflore than two or three maids." 

** Yonll find it hard to put up with our quiet ways, 
after yonr big house and grounds, and carriages I 
enppoee, too I " suggested Mrs. Thome kindly. 

Patricia had been taken into the spare-room to take 
her hat off, and was now enjoying the '' high tea " to 
▼faich Christopher had so strong an objection. 

"Oh, no," she said quickly. ''Ifs beautiful here. 
Xot so many stairs to go up, or— or such a long way 
to go to get abouf 

She said this with the most simple wish to say 
something that was just right, but Carrie raised her 
eyebrows and looked -at her sister, who smiled a little, 
but not ill-naturedly. 

" And you have a motor-car, I suppose? " suggested 
Millie. 

" Well, we have one, but if s a beast," said Patricia. 
*^ Mamma is nervous in a car, and, though I shouldn't 
Uke him to hear me say so, I believe Papa is, too. So 
they stick to their old gee-gees, and all my brothers' 
persuasions won't induce him to buy a really nice car." 

^ Well, I suppose it is better than none," said Carrie 
sharply. ** Do you drive yourself? " 
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" Yes, I've driven it a few times, but I mean to wait ■> 
till I get a good one to take to it seriously. But I • 
can drive horses; I drive the pair in a phaeton, and '« 
I've driven four-in-hand, too,*' said Patricia simply. 

" Driven four-in-hand I Weren't you afraid? " asked 
Mrs. Thorne in some alarm, as if she thought her 
daughter-in-law might have brought undesirable habits : 
with her into their peaceful and virtuous home. 

'' Oh, no/' laughed Pat. " I liked it." 

''And where was that?" asked Carrie, rather in- 
terested, though she was shocked, too. 

" Down at Grey's Heath, Lord Gainsf ord's place. 
There was a big stable there, bigger than our own, and 
we went a buster and drove a coach up and down to 
London every day." 

" Who did ? " asked Carrie tremulously. 

"Oh, my brothers, and one of my sisters, and I — 
and — and, oh, a lot of us." 

A ghastly vision of the unholy pranks which must 
have been played at Lord Gainsford's sprang before the 
mental eyes of the family, and held them silent for a 
moment. Then Mrs. Thome said gently: — 

" I'm afraid youll find us dreadfully slow after all 
your grand lords and ladies, Patricia." 

The bride, who was crimson with mortification at 
the mess she was making of her reception, hastened to 
say: — 

" Oh, but we weren't staying with the Gainsfords. 
We only took their house for the season. Thaf s what 
City people do; they take a place like that, so that 
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they can talk about it, and make people think they're 
frienda of the people the hotise belongs to/^ 

Carrie was mollified by this simple speech^ and 
laughed. 

"But I should think yon were grand enough for 
anybody, when you can live as you do/^ 

Patricia laughed. 

**0h, no,** she said. "There's a barrier between 
US City people and these others that you can't pass. I 
don't know that we particularly want to pass it," she 
went on brightly, " but if we did we couldn't. These 
titled people are very friendly when they let us their 
houses on extravagant terms, and when we go to their 
bazaars and pay ever so much more for the things they 
sell than they're worth. But they only make use of our 
money, and we retaliate, for we make use of their 
names. We talk about Lord This and Lady Ilhat, when 
the acquaintance is only what I've said." 

This speech luckily had the effect of amusing and 
mollifying everybody, and the girls decided that there 
was no harm in their new sister-in-law, while Mrs. 
Thome laughed till she cried at her amusing simple 
descriptions and old Christopher Thome from his cor- 
ner noted everything and took a stronger and ever 
stronger impression concerning his daughter-in-law. 

When they went into the stiff drawing-room Patricia 
confirmed the good impressions she had made by ex- 
pressing admiration of the girls' accomplishments, 
which were commonplace enough and irritated their 
brother almost beyond endurance. 
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But on tiie whole poor Patricia, who grew more and 
more silent as the evening went on^ was glad when it 
was suggested by gentle Mrs. Thome that she must be 
tired, and she was allowed to retire to the spare 
roouL 

The girls uttered comments upon her that were, on 
the whole, complimentary. 

" She is very good-looking/' said Carrie. " But she 
thinks a lot of herself, and what a lot of attention she 
expects from the gentlemen I ** 

Millie sighed. 

''And you can see that she gets it,'^ she added. 

''Did you ever see such a change as in Chris? 
Doesn't he worship her? ** 

Now this comment would have surprised Chris- 
topher, who flattered himself that he had successfully 
hidden every spark of the intense admiration he had 
for his lovely wife. He took care to make no remark 
at all to his father upon the subject of Patricia, when 
they were alone together that night. And old Mr. 
Thome was almost equally reticent, merely asking 
whether her parents were rich people. 

"They live like rich people,*' answered his son 
frankly. " But I very much doubt whether Mr. Gold- 
smith will leave anything much when he dies. I may 
be wrong, but I gather that they are people who live 
well up to their income.** 

Old Mr. Thome nodded without comment, and did 
not keep his son up long that ni^ht. 

When Christopher got upstairs he found Patricia 
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Une in the face, with one comer of a pillow thrust 
into her mouth. 

^ Whafs the matter^ dear? '^ asked he as he ran up 
to her. 

She took out the pillow and buried her head in his 
shoulder. 

" Oh, Chris/' she said in a broken whisper, " they're 
all very sweet and very nice, and your mother's an 
old dear. But, Chris, if I had to live with them I 
should drown myself I " 

Christopher sighed heavily. 

He thought so, too. 

In the meantime old Mr. Thome was discussing the 
newcomer with his wife. 

** Christopher," said she earnestly, " do you think 
this grand new wife of his will settle down quietly to 
life in Bamsfield?!' 

" Of course she won't," said the shrewd old man con- 
temptuously. " And, of course, if she were to, she 
would be the ruin of the boy. Whatever he can make 
she will spend, and whatever we might leave him she 
would spend, too. No, no. She must be got rid of, 
she must be got rid of." 

^ Oh, Christopher, what do you mean ? " asked the 
poor old lady, with unnamed fears in her simple mind. 
** How can we — can he get rid of her? " 

Old Mr. Thome grunted. 

** He won't have to," he said shortly. " Just leave 
tbin^ alone^ and all will come right. She will go 
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back to her own people^ and — lie can be free by the 
time he's tired of her/' 

Mrs. Thome laughed feebly, choosing to look npon 
this as a ferocious jest. But it was not a jest: it was 
the result of keen observation on the part of a shrewd 
man^ a man who was unscrupulous also as to the means 
by which he attained his ends. 
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npHE next day was a tiying one for poor Patricia. 
JL With the best intentions towards her danghter- 
in-law, old Mrs. Thome did the worst possible thing 
for her and for them all. 

Anzions to take advantage of the good nature of 
▼hich Patricia had given ample proofs in order to 
conciliate her husband and to show him that the 
dreaded bride was a perfectly domestic and harmless 
creature after all^ whom it would not be necessary to 
^'get rid of in the dreadful if vague way he had 
suggested^ the old lady from the first set about showing 
Patricia the "ways of the house/* in order that she 
might fall into them and conform to the new duties 
expected of her. 

Patricia began badly by coming down late to the 
eight o'clock breakfast, after missing family prayers. 

She made her peace very prettily, with a surprised 
look on her face which was resented by Carrie^ who 
was on the alert for the "airs** which she expected 
the bride to put on. 

Her costume was the next offence. Poor Pat, 
already very much ashamed of the space taken up by 
her trunks, to which a special room had had to be 
allotted, appeared at the breakfast-table in a gown 
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of pink embroidered lawn with real lace at the throat 
and wrists^ which would have been looked upon as 
commonplace at the Heronry^ but which created a 
sensation at the Bamsfield villa. 

She felt Carriers eye upon her throughout the meal, 
and told Chris afterwards that she could see his sister 
counting the stitches in the sleeves. Another mistake 
she made was in wearing^ at this early hour of the 
day, a string of very small real pearls round her throat, 
and pinned on to her breast a tiny watch, and the 
little brooch that fastened it on was studded with 
diamonds. There was a diamond, too, in the bangle 
she wore. 

So that the costume which she had flattered herself 
was pretty and yet simple enough to please them all 
was really ground for serious displeasure in the pro- 
vincial family. 

Millie was the least terrible of the three women of 
the family. Patricia had already made up her mind 
on this point. For old Mrs. Thome, while most kind- 
hearted and good-natured, was absolutely devoid of 
tact, and so ignorant of any sort of life outside her 
own limited range of vision that she made mistakes 
which Patricia could scarcely hear without laughter. 

Carrie, on the other hand, while far more intelligent 
than her mother, was much less amiable, and took an 
open delight in putting the bride in her place, and 
in trying to prove to her how far superior the institu- 
tions of Bamsfield were to those of the south. 

But Millie was gentler and seemed rather sorry for 
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her siBter^in-laWy and anxious to make her feel at ease 
in her new surroundings. 

Unfortunately^ she counted for less in the family 
oonclaye than either her mother or Carrie, so that 
her timid support was not so effective as was the open 
antagonism of Carrie, or the fussy attempts of the old 
lady to put Patricia right where she was wrong. 

After breakfast the two men started together for 
the o£5ce of old Mr. Thome, Chris with an uneasy 
feeling in his heart on behalf of his young wife, left, 
as she whispered, " among the lions and tigers/* 

And then the real troubles of the day began. Old 
Mrs. Thome asked Patricia what she would like to 
do, whether she would care to look oyer her things 
and see whether there was any mending to be done. 

" Or brushing. There is generally a good deal to 
be done in that way to one's things after a journey,'* 
she suggested cheerfully. 

Patricia opened her eyes wide. 

^ Oh, I never thought of that,** she said. " At 
home ^** 

She stopped short and grew red. Under this foe 
of critical if dull eyes she could not mention that at 
the Heronry her mother's maid, who was hers also 
now that her sisters were married, did the brushing 
and mending of her clothes for her. 

** Don*t you always brash your things well yourself? 
It saves them so,** said Mrs. Thome. " You will find 
it necessary to study economy now you*re married. 
Zou can't think how muph money jou can save your 
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husband if only you will look after your things — an<: 
his too/^ she added with a smile. 

Patricia laughed. 

** I hope Chris won't expect me to mend his coats/ 
she said^ thinking she had said something which woulc 
be received as a jest. 

To her surprise, old Mrs, Thome answered at once 
quite seriously: — 

" Oh, if s quite easy. I will show you how. I men( 
all my husband's coats for him, and I can dam as wel 
as a tailor.'' 

^ I'm sure I never should," said Pat gravely. " An( 
I shall warn him that he'd better get cast-iron suits ii 
future if he thinks I ought to do the patching whei 
they're old." 

Mrs. Thome did not approve of this levity. 

**I should think, my dear, you would be ready U 
do anything to save him money, just as other wive 
are," she said solemnly. 

" I think," said Pat suddenly, *' he might have tolc 
me, before he married me, the sort of things I shoul( 
be expected to do." 

And, with the tears very near her eyes, she crossec 
the room and went to the window, where the canar 
was hanging. To hide her discomfiture, she began t< 
chirp to the bird softly. Mrs. Thome trotted aftei 
her at once. 

" Perhaps you'd like to take the care of the bird oi 
your hands? " she asked with a little engaging smile 
** You're fond of live things." 



\ 
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"Yes, I like birds/* said Patricia gravely. "But 
I've only taken care of my own. I don't think I want 
to look after other people's — ^just yef 

Amiable as she had tried to be, there was at last 
a note of impatience in her voice at this constant 
worrying, which seemed to her to be designed expressly 
to torment her, but which was, in fact, the result of 
principle, old Mrs. Thome being one of those people 
who can't bear to see any one idle, and who would 
rather have them waste all their time in doing little 
things better left undone, than sit " with their hands 
before them," as she called it. 

Millie, however, who noted the tone in the bride's 
voice and rather dreaded what sort of report Patricia 
would make to Chris that evening as to the day she 
had spent among them, came to the rescue. 

"Patricia's tired. Mother, to-day, I daresay," she 
suggested gently. "Perhaps she would rather be left 
to herself a little, on this first morning, than — ^than 
have to do a lot of little things so soon." 

Patricia threw at her sister-in-law a most grateful 
glance, which, however, old Mrs. Thome caught and 
was offended by. 

" Oh, no doubt. Oh, pray I Oh, do as you like, of 
course. I only meant — I only thought — ^people usually 
like to make themselves at home and settle down. But 
if s of no consequence, of course. None at all." 

And the old lady, much offended, walked across the 
room to a large workbasket, always full of things to be 
mended but never finished, owing to the old lady's habit 
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of fidgeting out of the room to look after something else 
as soon as she had sat down to work. 

Carrie took np the running on behalf of her 
mother. 

" Patricia's too smart to do any work/* she said with 
an acid smile. ^^ Do you usually come down like this 
the first thing in the morning, or is it only when 
you're out visiting?'* she asked. 

Pat grew very red. 

**Am I too smart?" she said, with an air of ill- 
concealed vexation. "I'm sorry. But remember, I've 
only just come here. I don't yet know how you dress 
and what you do, and — and everything." 

Again the sound of her voice showed that the tears 
were near. 

Millie again came to the rescue. 

**You look beautiful," she said admiringly. "But 
we up here don't make ourselves smart unless we're 
going out" 

Now this sentiment seemed horrible to Patricia. It 
was exactly the reverse of what she had always been 
taught, and it shocked her. 

" I don't know what I've got," she said desperately, 
after a moment's thought, " that wouldn't offend any- 
body. I must write home to my sisters, and get them 
to send me some things that will please everybody 
better." 

Carrie raised her eyebrows. 

" More things ! " she exclaimed. " My dear Patricia, 
Fh^r^ver will you put them? " 
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Patricia disliked this colloquial use of the word 
"wherever," which was another of the things she had 
been taught to avoid. She sighed helplessly. 

" I think,*' she said, " Chris and I had better go and 
stay at an hotel, till we\e made up our minds what to 
do. Then we shan't be so much in the way. I was 
afraid those unfortunate trunks of mine would take 
up too much room/' 

This daring proposal cast a bombshell among the 
ladies. To leave them for an hotel! To quit will- 
ingly the quiet respectability, the domestic peace of 
the villa for the vulgar joys of life at the Midland or 
the North-Westem I It seemed scarcely credible that 
a modest, decent woman should entertain the idea for 
a moment seriously. 

** I hope you don't mean what you say, my dear," 
said old Mrs. Thome, when she was able to take 
breath. " I should be sorry to think you were one of 
those wives who think of nothing but their own idle 
enjoyment, and who find no pleasure in the delights 
of home and home occupations." 

The bride reddened, but spoke more firmly. 

** I don't think I am very fond of domestic pleasures," 
said she, beginning to think it time she let them know 
she had no intention of spending her life mending 
stockings and cleaning out the cages of other people's 
birds. " I daresay I shall settle down to them in time, 
like other people. But I'm in no hurry to begin one 
bit sooner than I need." 

This speech caused a small sensation. Carrie looked 
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at her mother with an expression which Pat saw^ and 
which said, as plainly as conld be, ^* I told yon so I " 

Millie looked rather sorry, and rather frightened. 
She was a good-hearted girl, and was troubled by the 
conflict which had already begun between the bride 
and the forces of the ancient rule. 

Patricia, now that she had thrown down the gaunt- 
let, wenton in the same tone. It was not defiant, it 
was not stubborn; but it did distinctly suggest that 
she conceiyed she had a right to live her own life in 
her own way. 

^ Chris is quite satisfied with what I do, and if I 
please him, I think I\e done enough.'' 

" And don't you think he will be glad to see you 
taking an interest in your home? Looking after 
things?" asked Mrs. Thome, after a pause rendered 
necessary by the momentous nature of this crisis. 

^'Oh, yes, when I have a home I suppose I shall 
look after it. But I haven't got one yet, you know." 

**I should have thought," said Mrs. Thome, more 
mildly, but with an evident effort, "that you would 
have been pleased and proud to be received in the 
home of your husband's people as if you were a mem- 
ber of the household. We were only too delighted to 
receive you as a member of the family." 

Pat stood up now with her back against the wall, so 
to speak. 

"Yes, it was very kind of you," said she. "And 
if I had been used to doing little things like those you 
wanted me to do, I should have done them willingly. 
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Bat I baven't. Fve never had to brush my own 
dofhes or to mend my own things. And I'm going to 
make Chris do the brushing^ and the mending I shall 
send home to my mother to be done/* 

Here was the cloven hoof shown indeed. Mrs. 
Thome was aghast, Carrie looked distinctly pleased 
at the fulfilment of her prophecies concerning the new 
wife and her " airs/' while Millie gently whispered to 
Pat that she would do her mending for her; she would 
like to do it. 

** I've never had such pretty things as yonrs to 
mend," she added, in the same amiable undertone. 
" It would be as great a pleasure to me to look over 
them and keep them all right for you as to wear them 
myself." 

^ You are a dear ! " cried Pat impulsively. 

And she flung her arms round Millie's neck and 
kissed her. 

But old Mrs. Thome and Carrie held themselves 
aloof, and although they were not openly unkind — 
they did not dare to be, indeed, anything but civil to 
the wife of Chris — ^yet they showed her again and 
again, in the course of the day, in the petty ways 
women can use, that they regarded the bride as an 
upstart and a trifler, unworthy of her good fortune in 
entering an honest and respectable British household 
untainted by any whims of vice or fashion. 

That evening, when she was alone with her husband 
on his return from the office, Patricia locked the door 
and stood against it in an attitude of desperation. 
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** Chris/* she said, " I'm awfully sorry to have to 
bother you so soon^ but I can't stand your people yery 
long. What are we going to do? Are we going to 
stay up here? Or are we going back to London?'' 
And the softening of her face as she mentioned the 
city of her choice betrayed the feeling she had upon 
the matter. " Because if we're going to stay here, we 
must either go to an hotel or have a home of our 
own of some sort. I've been worried to death by your 
mother and Carrie — and I can't stand it much longer." 

Chris heaved a deep sigh. He was looking tired 
and worried, and Patricia, inexperienced as she was, 
guessed that something had gone wrong at the ofiBce. 
Her father used to look like that, after a bad day in 
the City. 

" Whaf s the matter with you, Chris? Am I boring 
you with my silly little troubles when you've got worse 
ones of your own? I didn't mean to do that, dear." 

She was so sweet, so amiable, her gentle, slow man- 
ner was so soothing, that a smile of tenderness passed 
over his face at once as he caressed her. 

" Oh, no. Nothing's very wrong," he said. " I dare- 
say much the same sort of thing has been happening 
to you as to me — ^the little apparently unimportant 
things said that are meant to wound, and things done 
that are meant to sting — just because I've done some- 
thing they didn't expect me to do, and have brought 
home a lovely wife from outside instead of settling 
down with a humdrum woman of my people's choosing " 

Fat qestled affectionately against him. 
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" Aren't they dreadful, Chris? '' she moaned. " Why 
lid you marry me, dear? Yon would have done much 
better to marry this Miss Bagshaw, though her nose 
does turn up and her teeth are all one over the other I ^' 

Chris could not help laughing at this little bit of 
feminine description of a defeated rival. 

** I've no doubt it would have been much better, 
Pat, better for me and for you, too, perhaps,*' he said 
rather sorrowfully. " Only — ^it couldn't be done, you 
see. For I saw you too soon." 

^ Chris, you don't want me to have domestic tastes 
and to know how to choose mutton, do you?" asked 
Pat with sudden fire. 

^ Well," he said sadly, " if s perhaps better that one 
of us should know something about mutton, since we 
shall both certainly have to eat a good deal of it. But 
if it comes to that, 111 learn all about it myself, and 
save you the trouble." 

Pat laughed in delight. 

** If 8 sweet of you to say that," she cooed with a 
winning air of mock gratitude; "but I will really 
learn some day, you know. Only I don't want all the 
domestic virtues flung in my face at once. I'd rather 
grow into them gradually — ^the more gradually the 
better. And in the meantime, Chris, what are we 
going to do?" 

He sat down and leaned his head in his hand. It 
was quite true that his father had worried him that 
day as he had never done before, had found fault with 
him, had seemed to take a spiteful pleasure in show- 
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ing liiin how raw he was^ how ignorant, how far as 
yet from being anything but a hindrance and an em- 
barrassment at the office. 

And although Chris knew that this was chiefly done 
out of malice, and he had done his fair share of the 
day's work, he could not help feeling irritated and 
humiliated by the proof thus forced upon his notice 
of the little use he was as yet, and of how entirely he 
was dependent upon his father for the present. 

"I think,'' he said, after a little thought, ''that 
what we had better do is take a house, a very small 
house here, furnished if possible, so as not to bind our- 
selves too closely, and to set up housekeeping on our 
own account without delay." 

Pat was wild with delight. 

"Oh, Chris, you are clever, and you are a dear," 
she said. " It was just what I was hoping you'd do ! 
Indeed if I were to have a house of my own to look 
after, I don't think I should be a bit stupider than 
anybody else, not even than your sisters or your 
mother," she added with a spark of malice. 

" Of course you wouldn't." He reflected a moment, 
and then said: ''You don't mind if ifs a small — ^a 
very small place — a cottage in fact? " 

" The smaller the better, to begin with," said Pat 
promptly. 

" Nor if ifs a little way out of the town." 

"The farther the better," retorted Patricia more 
promptly stilL 

Chris laughed. 
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^Well, we're of one mind, at least,'' said he as he 
bssed her and told her she was the sweetest as weU 
18 the most beautiful woman in the world, and that 
th^ wonld be aa happy in their cottage as ever human 
beings could be. 

^ Fm aore I hope so/' said Pat soberly. 
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THEY found the litUe house, but, of course, it was 
in no way like the little paradise of which they had 
both dreamed. Pat would have liked a red-tiled roof 
and a wooden porch with honeysuckles; Chris, more 
modest, would have had a modem up-to-date red brick 
cottage such as those which tfre temptingly — and de- 
lusively — advertised in the halfpenny papers as attain- 
able for an infinitesimal sum, with all possible improve- 
ments in the way of sanitation and comfort. 

What they got answered neither of these descrip- 
tions. It was simply a small old-fashioned, semi-de- 
tached villa, with steps up to the front door and a 
small garden behind. It was painted a shabby white, 
and amply provided with all the old-fashioned discom- 
forts of bow-windows that let the draughts in, fire- 
places that let the heat go up the chimney, and a 
kitchen fireplace of ancient and hopeless pattern. 

On the whole, however, Chris was glad to see that 
Patricia was oetter pleased with it than he was. 

She, however, was disappointingly frank about its 
chief advantage in her eyes. 

" Ifs such a long way out, Chris,*' she said simply, 
when he found fault with some of the arrangements, 
*' that they can't get at us easily.'* 

He was rather shocked at this view of his mother 
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and asters, but thought it wiser to let the remark pass 
without any but assenting comment 

The fact was that he himself had been thoroughly 
disgusted by his family's treatment of Pat, who had 
bdbaved remarkably well at a very trying time, had 
preserved her amiability under the most decided at- 
tempts to snub her, and had nevertheless held her own 
with very proper digniiy. 

Altogether, Chris was as much delighted with his 
wife as he was displeased with his own people, and 
this fact naturally created a slight but increasing 
barrier beween his family and himself. Pat had put 
them in the wrong by her mild manners, and patience 
under what were scarcely less than impertinences; and 
although she always very rightly made a distinction 
between the girl who had been ^^nice'' and the one 
who hadn% it was inevitable that all three of the 
ladies of the villa should suffer together in the mind of 
Chris, and that he should make the most unfavourable 
comparisons of them with his better-bred and charming 
wife. 

She took to housekeeping with the fervour of most 
young married women, but took to it with a difference. 
Fat, having been brought up in an atmosphere of 
gaiety, saw life merrily, and made light of mistakes 
and failures. When she tried to make a pudding, and 
it turned out as most first puddings do, she laughed 
till she cried, insisted upon its being served up as a 
warning to Chris not to expect too much from her, 
and treated the matter as the joke it was. 
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When the tradespeople and her one servant ixxk 
advantage of her ignorance^ she did not weep^ she did 
not lose her temper, bnt expressed quite hnmbly and 
prettily her regret that she didn't know more. 

The life they led seemed ideal to Chris, who came 
home each evening tired but radiant at the thought 
of the beautiful face waiting to welcome him, of the 
charm of the soothing manners, of the simple talk, of 
the womanly atmosphere that seemed to surround his 
darling. 

Of course there was a little drop of bitterness in the 
cup. Patricia was happy and said so, but, honest and 
outspoken as usual, she did express often her wish that 
they lived nearer London, and that they could have 
their friends, her friends, down to see her. 

'^ And I should like Loma and Myra to see how well 
I manage,*' she remarked wistfully one day. "They 
always said, you know, that when I married the kitchen 
would be well provided with Dresden china cups and 
saucers and with jardinUres, but that there would be no 
saucepans. And look I " 

With this last word, uttered in a tone of defiant 
pride, Pat pointed to the array of kitchen utensils, of 
the use of half of which she was very doubtful, which 
hung round the walls and stood on the shelves of the 
kitchen and scullery. 

" Well, you can ask my sisters to come and see you. 
They would be delighted to come,*' suggested Chris in 
a robust tone, for he felt diffident about making the 
suggestion. 
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And^ aa he had feared^ it was received without en- 
thusiasm. 

** Oh, yes. I've had them here — all of them/' she 
answered rather coolly. "They inspected everything, 
and fonnd fardt with nearly everything. But they 
were quite nice, quite kind — as far as they knew how,*' 
she added rather sharply. 

Chris sighed. 

" I do wish you could hit it oflf better with them," he 
said. " And that you would go out with them some- 
times. It isn't good for you to stay here all day — 
you never get out except with me — and thafs not often 
enough, not nearly often enough." 

** I don't care for going out — about here. There's 
nothing to see," said Pat, with just a touch of sadness 
and regret in her tone which alarmed him. " But I'm 
quite happy indoors; really, I'm getting quite domestic, 
Chris, I am indeed." 

** Ah, but I'm not going to have you settle down to 
a mere drudge, you my darling, my brilliant, beautiful 
wife," cried Chris with passion. " Look here ! There's 
a flower-show the day after to-morrow. Let the girls 
take you to it, and you will have a chance of show- 
ing off your pretty frocks. Do, do, there's a good 
girl!" 

But Pat shrank from the proposed pleasure. She 
was not at all disposed to look down upon her sisters- 
in-law, or upon anybody. And if she had been warmly 
received by them she would have met her husband's 
suggestions without demur. But as it was, Pat was 
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quite alive to the fact that, though the Thome girb i: 
were as well-educated and well-manuered as the gen- i 
erality of their fellow-townswomen, they were by no : 
means in the best '^ set '' in the place; and she would z 
have felt out of place with them if she had worn, as v 
her husband suggested, dresses and hats which were r 
decidedly smarter than any of those to be seen there. 

Chris was vaguely conscious of these facts also, and • 
was surprised to find how short a stay in London la 3 
required to open even a man's ^es to such small and^ 
as he would have held, insignificant points. 

Old Mr. Thome was kept well informed as to the 
movements of his son and daughter-in-law; but though 
he paid them one visit and was civil and complimentary, 
he was far too shrewd to suppose that the narrow ex- 
istence the brilliant and handsome Fat was leading 
would satisfy the spoilt child for long. 

Patricia had been in her new home a month, and was 
beginning to be more than ever reminiscent in her tall^ 
and to suggest sending to London for certain things 
she wanted for her house, when Mr. Thome met his 
son one morning with an alert look on his hard old 
face which prepared the young man for some statement 
or suggestion of importance. 

" Chris,'* said the old man, " IVe got some important 
and pajring business on hand, and I have a proposal 
to make to you. You don't seem inclined to settle 
down at Bamsfield, eh? " 

The exclamation at the end of his sentence was shorty 
sharp, decisive. 
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Chris reddened and stammered a little. 

** I thought I had setded down,** he ventured quietly. 

His father shook his head. 

^ Not entirely. You have taken a furnished house, 
not an unfurnished one.'* 

** Well, we had to go into something so quickly ; we 
fdt that we were in the way at your place.'* 

^ Yes, I know. My little madam didn't like being 
spoken to about anything. Well, that's your affair — 
and hers. What I was going to tell you is this. One 
of my clients, one of the Bagshaws, in fact, has just 
died in St. Petersburg, where he had a big factory. 
He's left a good deal of property, and his affairs are 
in rather a tangled state. Some one has to go out 
there and put things straight, and we reckon it will 
be a three months' business at least." 

Chris, who now began to guess what was coming, 
trembled. He felt vaguely that this was his doom, 
that his happiness was threatened, that happiness which 
was so much greater than he had expected or deserved, 
and that he was hugging to his heart. Deeply as he 
loved his wife, surprised and delighted as he was at 
the way in which she had settled down in her small 
house in an outskirt of a drab provincial town, he did 
not deceive himself into believing that she would be 
contented to pass her life there, or that she would 
become such a housewife as his mother. 

He did not wish this, indeed. But the fact that 
Patricia was lovely and attractive, while making him 
anxious for her to shine as nature meant her to do. 
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made it particnlarlj necessary that she should have 
a lover and protector in her husband. 

Old Mr. Thome, after a pause, went on: — 

^Now, the question is, who is to go? I could go^ 
of course. But I'm rather old for that sort of thing; 
and not perhaps so quick as a younger man in picking 
up what little of the language it is desirable to know. 
Besides, I know scarcely any French, and French is 
even more necessary than Bussian. On the whole, then, 
it would be better, I think, if you were to go. What 
do you think about it? '' 

Chris hesitated. 

^ Could I take Patricia? " he asked at last 

Mr. Thome shook his head decidedly. 

*' Certainly not. You want all your wits for what 
you've got to do, if you go, and you don't want to be 
bothered looking after a petticoat. No. If you do 
go, it must be alone." 

^^ I'd rather not, if you can manage otherwise," said 
Chris with decision. 

A stubborn look appeared on the old man's face. 
His son saw at once that he had made up his mind, 
and knew how the contest between them would 
end. 

^ As if s a matter of importance," said the old man, 
in a very quiet and deliberate tone which his son knew 
and understood, '^ I am willing to meet you halfway 
— ^more than halfway. If you will go to Bussia for 
me, see this business through — and it may take longer 
than I've said — six months, perhaps, or even more—* 
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but if jon do this for me and do it well^ as I know you 
oonldy I will go as far as this: I will let you off the 
arrangement I had at first proposed : I will set you up 
in business in town — London — ^put you in partnership, 
or something of that sort, so that you and your wife 
can be nearer the centre of things, as I suppose you 
both wish to be.** 

Chris felt sick at heart and almost faint with a Tague 
terror. Although he was far from imagining that his 
father had deliberately set a trap for him and Patricia, 
he yet foresaw only too plainly some of the ineritable 
results of such a course as was thus suggested. He 
knew that Patricia would find six months of life alone 
in her dreary little hox.ae in a provincial suburb insup- 
portable, and indeed he scarcely thought he could 
expect her to put up with it 

He could appeal to her; he could lay everything 
before her. And he would do this before he decided. 

** May I consult my wife before I say yes or no? ** 
he asked in the same low voice that his father had 
used, a sign with the stolid Yorkshiremen of some 
strong inward emotion. 

*^ Oh, yes, certainly you may.** 

Chris went to the little villa that evening with a 
heavy heart. He prepared the sentences in which he 
should make known his father's plan to her. But none 
would do, and at last, of course, he blurted out his 
proposal in the crudest and most awkward fashion. 

As he had expected, nay, as he had dreaded, Patricia 
heard it with delight. Her beautiful face beamed 
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with joy^ and she fiung her anns round his neck with 
an exclamation of delight. 

^* Oh, ChriSy Chris, London ! London again ! Dear, 
dirty, darling, damp, dreary, delightful, delicious old 
London ! '^ cried she, as, panting and trembling, she 
looked into his face with eyes that sparkled more than 
they had done since her exile in the north country 
began. "Oh, don't, don't look so grave! I know 
you're not as glad as I am, but oh, dear, I can't help 
it! The thought of it — and of seeing them all again — 
and of being in the swim of things again— oh, Chris, 
it makes me crazy, crazy ! " 

He had to wait a little before he could steady his 
own voice to reply to her. Caressing her beautiful 
head, with its golden-brown hair, he said, in as gentle 
a voice as he could : — 

" Well, dear, I thought you'd be pleased. But have 
you considered — I shall have to be away a long time — 
three months certainly, more likely six — ^perhaps more.** 

Her face fell a little, and she nestled against him. 

*' Couldn't you take me with you, then? " 

^ No, that's quite impossible." 

She sighed. 

^ Well, it will be dreadful not to see you for all that 
long time, which will seem even longer, much longer 
without you, you dearest old dear. But then I shall 
have a lot to do preparing the home we're to live in, 
shan't I?" 

He suddenly pushed her away from him with a 
frown. 
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" Do yon want to go to London withont me thenP' 
he asked sharply. ** Can't yon wait till I come? I 
thought," he added more gently^ as he saw a frightened 
look appear on her face, ^* that we should have worked 
together to get our new home, our own home together, 
just as we did before. Only it will be nicer, because 
we shall have to get furniture^ too. Oh, Pat, can't you 
wait for me?" 

She sobbed. 

''And — and what am I to do? Where am I to 
go? While you're away? " she asked dismally. 

He snatched her to him with a sudden gesture as if 
a giant hand had appeared, hovering over them, 
threatening to take her away from him. 

"No, no, no," he said passionately. "I won't go. 
I can't go. Ill tell my father he must give it up." 

But a look of wild alarm appeared on Patricia's face 
at these words. 

"You must go, Chris," she said. "Look here. 
We can't go on living here always, can we? And 
here's the chance of getting away. If your father, 
who's so hard-headed and shrewd, has made up his 
mind that you are to go, he will treat you handsomely. 
You know that it is like him to make up his mind 
strongly, and to treat you well if you fall in with his 
wishes. So you must go, and there's an end of it." 

" But you f ^ How can I leave you ? " 

"Oh, we must make up our minds to it. Ill go 
on staying here, only you mustn't mind — ^you really 
mustn't — Chris, if I have one of my sisters to see mel 
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Come, I\e put up with your sisters, haven't I? And 
I haven't asked you to have Loma or Myra here while 
you were with me, have I ? '* 

Here was a dilemma indeed. Chris had congratu- 
lated himself too soon upon the fact that his wife had 
not asked permission to invite one of those objection- 
able sisters. But how was he to refuse permission 
for them to come when she was left by herself? Not 
only would it seem cruel, but he had very strong doubts 
whether she would respect such a prohibition, if he 
were to make it. 

On the other hand, he felt only too surely that the 
influence of the fast married women wotild be consid- 
erably more dangerous to Patricia now that she was 
herself married, than it was in the old days, when 
there was the barrier of her girlhood between her and 
them. 

Before he could make up his mind what to answer, 
Patricia said: — 

** Well, look here, Chris, I don't want to have them 
here if you would rather not. Let me go and see 
Mamma, and stay at home for a little while — and ^ 

Chris stood up, straight and angry. 

This was worse than the other suggestion. She 
would get back among the old set, would be made 
love to, in earnest this time, by Giles Wendover and 
the rest, and would slip back into the old life, the old 
ways, and the old ideas, and would be, if not lort to 
him, yet changed to him for ever when he came back. 

The conflict within him was terrible. Patricia 
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gaeseed a little of the torture he was enduring but she 
was far from guessing all. 

Her voice, gentle, persuasive, coaxings broke the 
silence. 

" m do just whichever you like, Chris. But youTl 
let me do one or the other, won't you ? ^' 

To her horror, he snatched her in his arms, strained 
her to him, kissed her again and again, leaving white 
marks on her cheeks where the pressure of his lips 
had driven the blood away from them, and when he 
let her go, she saw that his eyes were full of tears. 

*^ It will never be the same again. Fat, never the 
same again,'' he said brokenly, turning away from her, 
and trembling like a leaf. 

Trembling too, and gentle, and submissive, and 
sweet, Fat put her white hand caressingly in his. 

"Why shouldn't it, dear? Why shouldn't it? Ill 
be so good," said she. 

He felt that he was a brute to doubt her; and yet 
he knew that it was not fair to himself to say that he 
did doubt her. What he did dread and doubt was 
the strong influence which would be brought to bear 
upon her, and the insensible effect it would have on 
her amiable, easy-going nature. 

** You must keep true to me, Pat, or I shall go mad," 
he said hoarsely, turning upon her so suddenly that 
she uttered an exclamation and drew back almost 
frightened. 

" Chris, Chris ! it's wicked to say that to me I I 
love you with all my heart." 
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So they left it, Chris not laying any commands npon 
her, but leaving it to her faith and loyally to do her 
utmost to obey his wishes. 

When he appeared at the o£Sce the next morning, his 
father knew, at the first glance, that he was going to 
Bussia. 

And the old man smiled to himself with malicious 
satisfaction when he was left alone. 



CHAPTEB IX 

VEBY little time was given to Chris to prepare for 
his journey to Bussia. Perhaps his father feared 
that his pnrpose would break down if he had too much 
leisure to think of the consequeftces of leaving his wife 
alone for so long. 

However that might be, it is certain that the time 
seemed very short before the day on which good-bye 
had to be said. Pat looked not only sad but frightened 
when the moment came for giving her husband the 
last kiss. He had been so terribly depressed for some 
days, that she had, with her usual amiability, worked 
hard to keep up his spirits, had assured him that the 
time would fly quickly if he had to work hard, had 
made light of the desolate prospect before herself, and 
had laid more stress, than was quite justified by the 
facts, on the kindness of his people to her in her 
loneliness. 

Now that the final parting had come, however, there 
fell upon the poor young wife a feeling of utter desola- 
tion, and she clung to Chris, sajring hoarsely: — 

'* Oh, Chris, what shall I do? What will become of 
me? Do, do try hard to get the work done quickly, 
and to come back before Christmas. I couldnH spend 
Christmas alone, and I couldnH spend it with your 
people. I must have you, you, you I ** 

He it was who had to be brave now, and he laughed, 
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and affected to believe that the work he had to do 
would all be completed long before the winter came. 

Then came the last moment, the final wrench, and 
Pat, trembling, flushed, scarcely knowing what she 
was doing, was left standing on the station platform, 
watching the train as it moved out of the station, and 
feeling as if she had been suddenly torn out of happi- 
ness and safety and even life itself. 

She was alone, that was one comfort. She was con- 
scious, even at that awful moment, of a feeling of 
thankfulness that Chris had insisted that his wife alone 
should see him off at the station, and that his fare- 
wells to his family should be said on the previous 
evening. 

However, it was not to be supposed that such a 
slight as this was in their eyes should be allowed to 
pass unavenged. And when Patricia, in pursuance of 
her promise to her husband, went to tea with them that 
evening, she was made to feel that she had put up a 
barrier between Chris and them which they were 
anxious to make still higher against herself. 

Of course, as before, Millie did not join her mother 
and sisters in their veiled attacks, but Patricia was 
too miserable at that time to make distinctions, as 
she usually did. They were all heartless and unkind 
together, it seemed to her, and she went back to her 
villa that night fully resolved not to go near the 
Thomes again until the return of her husband. 

And then London, London, dear old London I Oh, 
there was joy in the thought. 
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To comfort herself, Pat sat down at her writing 
table and wrote a very long and detailed letter to 
Myra^ whom she liked better than her more artificial 
sister, Loma, telling her of the departure of her hus- 
band for Bnssia, of the promise his father had made 
to set him up in business in London on his return, 
and of the sense of misery and depression which she 
could not help feeling now he was gone. 

She added, however, that her solitude would not last 
long, and that, as soon as Chris returned to England, 
which would be in a few weeks, they would be in town 
at once, buying furniture for the house they meant to 
take there. 

This was the first really good, long, confidential 
letter that Pat had written home since her marriage. 
Ccmscious, as she could not help being, of the wide 
differences between her own old home and that of her 
husband, she had been averse to writing long letters 
^home,'' as she still called it, and indeed, while Chris 
was with her, she had had but little sense of loneli- 
ness eyen when he was at the office. 

Even if she had wanted to write long letters to her 
sisters, too, the feeling that he would not like it, and 
that he would perhaps resent not seeing the answers, 
had acted as a further restraint upon her inclination 
for correspondence. 

Now, however, that she was quite alone, the want 
of a confidante overpowered all other feelings, and 
knowing that if Myra were to write her a long an- 
swer, she could read it and re-read it without fear of 
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its being seen and disapproved of, Pat let herself go^ 
and scribbled four full sheets. 

This was October, and whatever inclination Pat 
might have felt for long walks by herself was now 
checked by the keenness of the cold winds and the 
occasional snow-showers, which, in that bleak country, 
already heralded the cold season. 

So when Myra's answer came, and proved to be 
quite as long and quite as full as her own letter, Pat 
was delighted to curl herself up in front of the fire in 
her tiny drawing-room, and to read and to cry over it 
to her hearts content. 

Myra had been much offended, it turned out, by the 
scrappy and insufficient letters that she had received 
from her sister since her marriage. Myra was, al- 
though by no means refined or discreet, a good-natured 
and unaffected little woman, and she was fond of her 
younger sister and proud of her beauty, being in that 
respect unlike Loma, who was jealous of Patricia's 
superior personal attractions. 

Mrs. Aylwin was delighted at the prospect of hav- 
ing her sister near her again, and she asked fifty ques- 
tions as to the neighbourhood the young couple would 
choose, and wanted to know whether she should begin 
to look out for them herself at once. 

And, of course, she wound up by begging Patricia to 
leave the villa, and to come down and stay with her 
at her big house in Bayswater. 

She wound up with this postscript : — 

"You talk about buying furniture. But haven't 
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you furnished already? Do you mean to sell what you 
have and buy new things for London? '' 

Patricia reddened, alone as she was, when she came 
to this line. 

What would Myra say if she were to see the horrible, 
shabby furniture of the house she lived in? Myra, 
who had such beautiful things, and who had always set 
her heart on Patricians marrying splendidly?' 

When Patricia had her husband with her, she had 
no time for reflections of this frivolous and discon- 
tented kind. But now that she was solitary, sur- 
rounded too by unsympathetic elements, she did give 
a few sighs over the difference between the future 
which had been painted for her and that with which 
she had provided herself. 

Poor Chris had been so very lownspirited about his 
prospects, under the influence of his grief at parting 
from his bride, that he had perhaps infected her with 
a more sombre view of the future than the facts of 
his position justified. Por Chris suspected, what was 
indeed the case, that his father was richer than he 
allowed it to be supposed, and was able, if he should 
choose, to provide, not only for his daughters but for 
his son, in a handsome manner. 

Patricia gave a cautious reply to her sister's letter, 
ignored the question about the furniture and thanked 
her for her invitation, but thought that, in view of the 
hopes she had of her husband's speedy return, she had 
better stay where she was, so that they could set out on 
their house-hunting expeditions together. 
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And then there came a bombshell into the poor 
young wife's hopes and plans. Chris wrote a despair- 
ing letter, saying that he discovered fresh work every 
day, that the affairs he had to settle were in a far 
more involved state than he had supposed, and that 
he should think himself lucky if he were able to be 
back in England before the new year. 

This was terrible. They were only in the middle 
of October, and Pat saw that it would be nearly three 
months before she could hope to see her husband again. 

What should she do? 

Already she found the confinement to which her 
listless and unsettled state of mind conduced, preying 
upon her health and her spirits; and, on receiving 
this bad news, she determined, in spite of the disap- 
pointment which might be in store for her, to go to 
the Thomes' house and to try to have a talk with the 
only member of the family whom she liked. 

She was lucky in finding Millie at home and alone, 
and she poured out her heart to her, crying over her 
husband's letter, and begging her to ask her father 
whether he could not send some one to Russia to help 
Chris with his work. 

" Ifs such a dreadfully long time for me to be alone, 
isn't it?" she said. 

Millie cried too, like the good-natured girl she was, 
but shook her head at the suggestion of speaking to 
her father. 

** Don't you know how useless it would be ? " she 
asked quickly. " He isn't like the men you're used 
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to down in the south, who can be coaxed^ as your 
father and brothers can. When he has once made up 
his mind nobody can move him. Even you, with all 
your beauty, can do nothing. And as for all of us, we 
can do less than nothing. Father thinks no more of 
us and our opinions and wishes than if we were so 
many flies.^' 

Pat was still quietly crying. 

**I don't know what I shall do,'* she said. **Fm 
beginning to feel so lonely, and then when I get my 
sister's letters, asking me to go and stay with her, 
and telling me of all the jolly times they're having, 
why, it does seem hard, very hard ! " 

" Chris shouldn't have left you like that," said Millie 
indignantly. 

**0h, you mustn't blame him. It was my fault," 
said Pat quickly. " You see, your father promised to 
let us settle in London if Chris would do this, and I 
was so anxious to get there that I said I could stand 
anything. But I didn't think it would last so long." 

Millie^ who knew from private information that the 
stay of Chris in Bussia was likely to be even longer 
than Patricia thought, could say very little to comfort 
her. 

*' CouldnH you have one of your sisters — or your 
mother — ^to stay with you? " she suggested. 

Patricia shook her head. 

** I don't think I should like them to see me in that 
horrid little furnished house," she said. Then she 
added hastily, seeing the look of amazement on Millie's 
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face : ** Of conrse I know if s not a bad house^ and it 
seemed all right when Chris was there;. but — ^it ian^t 
like my sister's homes^ or my mother's.'' 

She gave a long sigh. 

'^ Or ours^ of course/' said Millie^ not disagreeably, 
but yet with a certain implication that it was a pity 
Patricia had made such an inappropriate choice of a 
husband. 

The young wife reddened. 

'^ I didn't mean that," she said. 

Millie put a gentle hand on her sister-in-law's arm. 

" And I didn't mean to hurt you," she said. " But 
still I do thinks and indeed there's nothing else to be 
thought — ^that Chris made a mistake in marrying a 
girl used to such a different sort of life as yours, and 
then in expecting her to wait contentedly, as you have 
to wait, for him to come back to you." 

Patricia, however, had a certain robust common 
sense, and this came to her rescue. 

" What is the use," she said, " of worrying oneself 
about that now? If it was a mistake, ifs too late to 
let oneself say so. We must make the best of it 
And," she added with a sudden wistful drop into 
a wholly feminine gentleness and tenderness, '^ I 
shouldn't be able even to admit the possibility of its 
having been a mistake if only Chris were here I " 

" You are a darling, Patricia ! " said Millie, suddenly 
kissing her, "and I don't wonder Chris found you 
irresistible after us I You're not like the girls up 
here, or ourselves, or any others I ever saw! I think 
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yoa most be unique I For you're beautiful without 
being yain, and youVe got so much common sense^ 
you're so out^flpoken, and yet you're affectionate as 
welL'' 

Patricia laughed at this unexpected eulogy^ but found 
comfort in her sister-in-law's sympathy. 

However, when Mrs. Thome and Carrie, who had 
been out for a walk, returned to. find these two enjoy- 
ing a confidential chat, their suspicions were aroused 
directly, and they expressed, not in words, but in tones 
and looks, their disapproval of these confidences which 
the family in general were not allowed to share. 

When Patricia recognised the fact that her last 
lesource was thus cut off, and when Mrs. Thome de- 
murred at allowing Millie to acept an invitation to stay 
with her for a day or two, Patricia suddenly rose up 
with an air of desperation. % 

" Oh, well, then," she said quietly, " I suppose if 
Millie mustn't come and see me, I must get one of my 
own sisters to come." 

Mrs. Thome, who was so much under the influence 
of her masterful husband that she dared not indulge 
in any special show of kindliness to Patricia, as in 
some way under the ban of his displeasure, looked 
somewhat confused and shamefaced at these words. 

" If you would ask both the girls to come it might 
be managed," she said. '^ But Millie is such a goose 
that I'm afraid she wouldn't be of much use to you, 
and you would spoil each other, I think." 

'^ Spoil each other !" echoed Patricia in surprise. 
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'' Yes/' said Carrie, carrying on the fight. " Millie 
is too fond of flattering people, and it won't do for 
you to be spoilt by flattery while your husband's away/' 

This rude and unkind speech was the last straw to 
Patricia's powers of endurance. She refused their 
invitation to stay to tea, and going straight back to 
her little wretched house, which had begun by this time 
to be hateful in her eyes, she wrote to Myra and told 
her she was miserable, and that, if Myra would spend 
a week at Scarborough, she would join her there. 

Patricia, feeling horribly guilty when she had dis- 
patched the letter, waited, nevertheless, eagerly for the 
answer. She expected to receive it by return of post, 
if not, indeed, by telegraph, for Myra was an impulsive 
person, used to doing things in a hurry. 

Already the thought of the coming change had 
brightened Paf s eyes and brought back to her cheeks 
a little of the colour which, during the past fortnight, 
had begun to leave them. Already she had begun to 
shut herself up in the room with her trunks, to go over 
her wardrobe and decide what she should and what 
she should not take to Scarborough. 

Not for a moment did she doubt that Myra, always 
ready for a change and eager for novelty and excite- 
ment, would jump at the notion of a week in one of 
the Scarborough hotels with her. True, it was out 
of the season, but Myra knew how to make herself 
comfortable anywhere, and she would certainly find 
out the best hotel, and the best rooms in it, and take 
care to be served in the best possible way. 
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Money being no object with the prosperous solicitor's 
wife, she always had the best of everything^ and 
Patricia, used to the chop and steak regime upon 
which she had had to fall back in her loneliness^ was 
just beginning to think how very pleasant a change 
back to the best of everything would be. 

To her dismay, she got no telegram, and the post 
that should have brought her the expected letter 
brought none. 

Patricia wept for dismay. What had happened? 
Was Myra offended? Had she suddenly turned on her 
sister, and made . up her mind, since she had been 
neglected in the early days of Faf s marriage, to show 
her no mercy now ? 

Poor Patricia waited for the next post, and then, 
ahnost broken-hearted, went out for a long, solitary 
walk, to save herself from going mad with distress and 
disappointment. 

She went right outside the bare Yorkshire town, 
and climbed up to the top of one of the hills that 
lay to the north of it. The air was cold, the wind 
was searching; but she did not care. The stinging of 
the sleet on her face was welcome, for it seemed to 
act as a counter-irritant to the state of her mind. She 
felt utterly solitary, abandoned and alone. And al- 
though she knew that this was not actually the case, 
fiince she had her husband's letters even at that moment 
tucked inside the bodice of her dress to comfort if 
they did not cheer her, it was not unnatural that the 
spoilt child should look upon herself as hardly dealt 
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with, and that she should fed that the burden laid 
upon her was greater than she could bear. 

She got home at a little before six, and was surprised 
to see^ before she reached the house, that there were 
lights in the dining-room. 

A ray of hope shot into her heart. Had Myn 
come? Had she left the letter unanswered because 
she meant to spring a joyous surprise upon her sister? 

Pat ran up the long flight of steps that led to the 
front door of the old-fashioned house, and knocked. 

There was a little delay in answering, and then she 
heard a sound in the little hall which was not that 
of the brawny Yorkshire maid's heavy feet. The door 
was opened, and Pat laughing and crying, fell into 
Myra's arms. 

The greetings of the sisters were characteristic. 

"Myra!~"Oh, Myra! Tm so glad! You might 
have wired ! '* cried Pat. 

Myra, after the first kiss, drew back from her sister 
and stared at her out of her great, green, round eyes. 

"Good gracious, child, what a scarecrow you lookl 
And what a beast of a house I '^ cried she in genuine 
horror. 
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CHAPTEB X 

PATHICIA sighed humbly. 
« Am I? '^ she said. " WeU, I shaU be aU right 

r jou'ie come. As for the house^ it's only a make- 
ddft^ you know^ till we can get a place of our own. It 
W the one advantage/' she added^ in a burst of rash 
cmdour^ " of being two miles away from the Thomes.'' 

Myra stared at her with intelligence. 

"Oh, thafs ity is it?'' she said^ closing her mouth 
with a snap. ^ I thought as much ! " 

" Oh, I don't mean to say that they're anything but 
ill right, and — and all that," said Patricia quickly, 
n she led her sister into the dining-room and snatched 
ip admiringly a sable cape which Myra had thrown 
off, and which she recognised as a new purchase. 
"What a sweet cape, Myra! Where did you buy it?" 

** Paris," said Myra laconically. "Ah! You look 
Mif a dose of Paris would do you good!" 

Pat shook her head feebly. 

Tve given up those vanities," she said, trying to 
n)eak lightly. 

But, to her dismay, Myra, after taking her by the 
dumlders and staring again for some seconds intently 
i&to her face, suddenly burst into hysterical sobbing. 

^ Pat," said she, " this marriage has been a ghastly, 
ttfol^ shocking mistake." 
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" No, no/' protested Patricia angrily, " I won't have 
a word said against Cliris. I was as happy as the 
day was long until he had to go away, and so I shall 
be when he comes back again. Of course I'm bound 
to feel the loss of him when he's as far away as Eussia." 

But Myra sobbed on, making herself hideously 
ugly, with odd little furrows of yellow where the tears 
had run down in lines over the white powder with 
which her cheeks were plastered. 

" I don't care what you say,'' she persisted between 
her sobs, *'but I know that a man who leaves Wb 
wife — and such a handsome, lovely wife as you, Pat, 
all alone in a beast of a house, in an uncivilised part 
of the country like this, and expects her to sit down 
and patiently wait for him, deserves to be flogged ! " 

"Don't, Myra, it hurts," whispered Pat "His 
people aren't nice, I admit. But Chris is a dear. 
Only we didn't know how long I should have to wait, 
and — Oh, I am glad you've come, dear! When arc 
we going on to Scarborough?" 

" Oh, bother Scarborough ! " replied Myra impa- 
tiently. " How can we go there at this time of year? 
It would be as bad as this — ^nearly. No, I'm going 
to take you home, Pat, ho-o-o-o-ome ! " 

And she drew out the delightful word to an inter- 
minable length as she squeezed her sister's arms to 
her sides and looked up in her face with anxious 
tenderness. 

Pat shook her head, but feebly. 

" I can't go," she said. " But, if you won't take me 
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to ScarboTOngh, you must stay with me a day or two 



** In this town, yes. But not in this house/* retorted 
Hyra with promptitude. "You must come with me 
to the Midland, where I've put up.'* 

•'Oh, I couldn't do that I '* 

"Why not? Wouldn't it be a treat for you to be 
gQTTounded with decent things again? ^* 

And Mrs. Aylwin threw a contemptuous glance 
around her at the old mahogany chairs and the ugly 
inharmonious carpet and curtains. 

" Chris — ^his people would think it odd, dreadful.'* 

" Not half so dreadful, I fancy, as I should think 
them,^ retorted Myra sharply. 

Pat said nothing to this. Her sister's curiosity was, 
however, well roused by this time. 

" What are thqr like, his people? " she said. " He's 
all right himself. Aren't they ? " 

Patricia hesitated. 

" I'm afraid," she said at last, " that, if you expected 
them to be like Chris, you'd be disappointed. You 
see he has been at Oxford, and has moved about, and 
knows London and all that, while his people seem 
never to have moved out of their little groove. In fact, 
they don't seem as if they could." 

" I must go to see them," said Myra. 

But Patricia looked at her in dismay. 

"Oh, no, don't, please," said she. "You wouldn't 
take to each other a bit, ^'m sure. They look on 
me as slangy.** 
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Myra laughed. 

'^ I suppose you think I should shock them/' 

"Fm sure you would. But not half so much 
they'd shock you.** 

** Oh, well," said Myra, " yotf ve got somebody 
look after you now, and to save you from these couni 
bumpkins. Come now, come with me, there's a de 
and I'll give you a good dinner at the hotel, and yoi 
fed better.'' 

** 111 come to dine with you, but I must come ba 
here afterwards. Be content with that, there's 
dear." 

" Oh, well," said Myra, "thafs the thin end of i 
wedge, anyhow." 

Patricia looked rather disconcerted for a mome 
This was exactly what she had been thinking hersc 
and the thought frightened her a little. But her sis 
bustled her off upstairs to dress, superintended tl 
operation in person, choosing the frock Pat wot 
wear, the jewels too, and finally carrying her off ii 
fiy to the hotel, where Pat, as she had expected, b 
what they called " a good time." 

Under the influence of the change in her surroui 
ings, she became again, if not quite the happy, ir 
sponsible Pat of the old days at home, yet as unli 
as possible to the scared, watchful, timid creature i 
had lately been when in the company of the Thoi 
family. 

She insisted on returning home after dinner, I 
it was arranged that Myra should come and spe 
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afternoon with her on the following day, and 
it again they should wind up with dinner at the 

Now^ although Bamafield was a town of some 
ondred thousand inhabitants, and, therefore, pre- 
onably free from some of the inconveniences of a 
fODtrj village, the usual tenor of life there was so 
in, so commonplace, that the arrival of any per- 
n who was conspicuously well or even showily dressed, 
IS an event which caused some stir, or at least some 
fisip. 

When, therefore, to the arrival of Mrs. Aylwin with 
!r smart French maid, her two Japanese spaniels, and 
*r handsome costumes and showy jewelry, there was 
Ided the excitement of her visit to the beautiful and 
lerefore much talked about Mrs. Christopher Thome, 
id the second excitement of young Mrs. Thome's 
stnm visit to her at the hotel, these events were 
longh to set people talking, and the news reached 
le Thome family on the moming after Myra's ar- 
ival. 

There arose then in the family a strong feeling that 
ley had made a mistake in treating Patricia as they 
id done, and both Carrie and Millie looked dis- 
layed. It was all the fault, indeed, of their mother, 
lat they had not seen the folly of their conduct. 

Here was an opportunity of meeting smart people 
tmi London, missed through their neglect of Patricia, 
arrie, in particular, who was more intelligent than 
le other two, smarted continually under the sense 
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that they were " out of it," compared to people like Umi^ 
family from which Patricia had come. • - 

Although she felt that they were probahly now tool's 
late^ she insisted that she and Millie should call upcfu'f 
Patricia that afternoon^ on the chance of meeting Mm '^^ 
Aylwin, and of making a good impression on her, and r 
perhaps getting an invitation to her town house. 

So they dressed very carefully, putting on their beik ' 
frocks and hoping that Patricia would not notice ^ 
the fact, and started for their brother's furnished I 
villa. 

They asked for Patricia, and were informed by the . 
servant, a great country girl who was evidently mudi • 
impressed by her mistress's visitors, that there were t 
two gentlemen and a lady in the drawing-room. 

Carrie was more than ever pleased that she had had 
the forethought to dress carefully, but Millie looked 
somewhat scandalised. 

"Gentlemen! What would Chris say?'* she whis- 
pered to her sister as they went in. 

And in the drawing-room they found the merriest 
party in the world. Myra Aylwin, a scandalising 
object to the Bamsfield girls, with her face like a 
white mask, her fingers, ears and breast sparkling with 
diamonds and emeralds, a jangling, dangling chain 
round her neck and hanging to her knees, loaded with 
gold purses, pencil-cases, and trifles of various sorts, 
an enormous black hat piled up high with shaded 
ostrich feathers on her head, and a long snake-like 
length of dark green silk winding about her feet anu 
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glittering like a mermaid's tail in the gaslight^ sat on 
the little sofa, leaning her head upon her hand and 
plajing with her two little dogs. 

A very yonng man^ well dressed but not good-look- 
ing, was sitting on a hard footstool at her f eet^ offering 
luscnits to the pampered little animals. 

While at the other end of the room near a little 
table^ Patricia, looking brighter and handsomer than 
tiiey had ever yet seen her, and dressed in a eostmne 
of black lace and old rose velvet which they had not 
seen before, was talking in a low voice to a second 
yoimg man, about four and twenty years of age, with 
a fair moustache and blue eyes, who was rather heavy- 
looking, but just suflSciently like Patricia for the girls 
to know at once that he must be one of her two 
brothers. 

The entrance of the two girls disturbed everybody, 
and the young men, though they did not, of course, 
openly show their annoyance at the intrusion, became 
very quiet and solemn, and exchanged stealthy looks 
of resentment. 

Patricia introduced the heavy young man as **my 
brother Jim,'* and the younger man as Lord William 
Buddand. Mrs. Aylwin shook hands languidly with 
Carrie and Millie, and scarcely attempted to conceal 
her displeasure with them for their neglect of her sister. 
Indeed she, with characteristic frankness, took an early 
opportunity of reproaching them with their conduct. 

** You don't come very often to see my sister, I under- 
stand?" she asked sharply, addressing Carrie in her 
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mipleasant and rather coarse voice. '^ She tells me she 
has not seen either of you for some days/' 

Millie looked ashamed and almost tearful, but Carrie 
answered with a heightened colour: — 

" I'm afraid Patricia doesn't • care much for our 
society. We lead a very quiet life, very quiet indeed." 

"And my poor sister has had to lead one quieter 
still/' retorted Mrs. Aylwin. "Bill, don't tease the 
animals. They'd be quite good if only you would 
leave them alone." 

Thus admonished. Lord William caressed his knees 
and made faces at the dogs instead of pulling their tails, 
and Jim Gk)ld8mith threw at him another stealthy look. 

Patricia poured out some tea for her sisters-in-law, 
and tried hard to keep up some sort of conversation 
with them. But all her attempts to drag the two 
young men into the talk failed. Both resented so 
strongly what they had heard from Mrs. Aylwin of 
the treatment meted out to the beauty, Patricia, that 
they declined to be more than barely courteous to these 
two dreadful girls who had taken sides with her tor- 
mentors. 

When the girls got back to their mother, they were 
brimming over with the scandalous delights they had 
witnessed, with the free and easy atmosphere which 
Patricia's sister had brought into the place, and with 
the marvels of her appearance. 

" She was painted an inch thick, mother, and her 
hair was dyed a colour unlike any you ever saw before, 
a sort of copper colour that looked magenta in the 
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des. And her dress — ^I never saw anything like it 
; of a comic opera. Her hat was piled up with long 
ided green feathers^ and her dress was green, too, 
1 she was glittering all over with jewels like a fairy 
3en in a pantomime." 

^ And one of the men there was a lord, and she 
led him Bill/' said Millie, whom this circmnstance 
i impressed very much. 
Urs. Thome was aghast at these details. 
^ Men! There were men there! '^ exclaimed she. 
^Oh, one of them was her brother. I didn't like 
n, and I could see he didn't like us," said Millie. 
" Nonsense," said her sister sharply. " How could 
a tell that?" 

^I saw him look at the other one," said Millie 
ietly, "and — ^mother — I believe they were angry, 
of them, because we haven't looked after Patricia 
fcter. And oh, mother, you know we haven't." 
There was a moment's silence. Even Mrs. Thome 
18 conscious that her husband's wishes had been but 
) faithfully followed, and she was beginning to see, 
:e her daughters, the foolishness as well as the un- 
idness of their behaviour. Patricia had been so 
)dest, and so anxious to please, so afraid of appear- 
l to boast of the superior position of her own people, 
d of their diflferent way of life, that the Thomes 
d gathered but a very imperfect idea of the family 
tnunstances, and had known nothing of the solid 
cuniary position of at least one of the Goldsmith 
lighters. 
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" If we'd only played our cards better/' cried Carrie, 
in a sudden burst of candour, "we should have been 
able to go up to London whenever we liked. Listead 
of that, when Patricia goes, we shall have no hold 
on her at all/' 

Mrs. Thome said ''Hush/' and looked alarmed. 
But she, too, saw that her hard-headed old husband 
had on this occasion overreached himself, and that by 
taking a totally different line of conduct, and receiv- 
ing Patricia with open arms, instead of the handsome 
sister-in-law's becoming a burden and an extravagance, 
she would have opened for the two girls the golden 
gate of London, with perhaps a good marriage for each 
of them. 

Even old Christopher Thome half agreed with his 
wife that night when she ventured timidly to make 
this suggestion to him. For jewels and furs and ex- 
pensive dogs and luxuries of that sort are tangible 
things; and the stay at an expensive hotel where Mrs. 
Aylwin had a private suite of rooms was another. 
The old Yorkshireman began to feel not indeed com- 
punction for his deliberate cruelty, but regret at his 
own mistake; and although he would not own it, he 
saw that he had acted like a fool in not taking advan- 
tage of the opportimity to push his own wares in a 
new and good market. 

^He knew, however, that it was too late to go back, 
and so it proved. 

Patricia, attired in the black lace and rose-vdvet 
gown which she had not dared wear in the presence 
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of IHr sisters-in-law; but which they resented not 
having seen bef ore^ was driven to the hotel again, and 
she and Myra and the two young men dined merrily 
there, and Patricia, her old self again, was the liveliest 
of the party, none the less that certain qualms pos- 
sessed her as to what Chris would say when he heard 
of it 

Carrie and Millie, indeed, had both written to their 
brother already, telling him in different ways, about 
iliis sudden invasion of the town by the hordes of 
Patricia's old friends and relations. 

But it would be some days before they could get 
any answer to their letters, and in the meantime 
events were following fast on one another's heels at 
Bamsfield. 

Patricia, having begun by dining twice at the hotel 
with her sister, and having Myra, and Jim and Lord 
William and the dogs twice to her house in return, 
was losing some of her depression, and feeling within 
her, not only the natural reaction from the terrible 
life of loneliness which she had been leading, but a 
certain feeling of soreness that Chris should have been 
ready to leave her to this solitude, rather than let her 
join her old friends again. 

This feeling, it is scarcely necessary to say, was 
fanned most scrupulously by her sister and her train, 
who all combined in making out that Patricia was a 
martjrr to a brutal husband. 

And although Pat herself fought angrily against 
this decision, and would not allow a word of reproach 
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to be uttered against Chris, she did enjoy with a full 
heart the change from misery to lirightness. 

On the third day of Myra's visit to Bamsfield, Pa* 
trieia's servant came to her with a tear-stained face, 
saying that her mother was very ill, and begging for 
permission to go back to her for a week, if it could 
be managed '^ now your sister is here, ma'am,'' as the 
kind-hearted girl was careful to add. 

When Myra arrived that afternoon, therefore. Par 
tricia told her of this dilemma, and in reply Myra 
only said: — 

^^How have you got the house? And who's your 
landlord?" 

Hesitating, trembling, Patricia told her. And 
Myra, bouncing off the sofa in the erratic way char- 
acteristic of her, snatched up her sable cape, and telling 
them not to come out with her, she could find her way 
herself, she disappeared. 

Patricia looked scared and guilty, guessing what was 
going to happen. 

Three quarters of an hour later Myra rushed back 
again, flung down upon the table a receipt in full for 
the rent of the house up to the end of the term for 
which it had been taken, and crying: "There I Now 
she's free, and she shall come back to town with us, 
and leave this nasty beastly town for good ! " she flung 
her arms round Patricia's waist, and laughed for joy. 

"What have you done?" asked Patricia, trembling 
and hoarse. 

" What have I done? Why, my dear, the only thing 
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we could do. Your servant is going away; you couldn't 
stay in the house all by yourself. Fve given it up 
for you^ told the man to send round for the keys 
to-night. So now youM better run upstairs and pack 
up your things^ for when you leave this house for dinner 
to-night you will never come back to it.'* 

** What will '^ 

She was not allowed to finish her sentence. The two 
young men were cheering Mrs. Aylwin for her prompt 
action, and Jim declared that she had done the only 
thing possible, and that he certainly should never have 
dreamt of going back to town without taking his sister. 

Patricia didn't cry, but she was very white and silent 
and demure that evening, when, yielding to the 
clamorous insistence of the party, she did indeed take 
her trunks away with her to the hotel, with the 
knowledge that one leaf in her short married life was 
turned for ever. 
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PATRICIA did not forget, before leaving the little 
furnished house, to make arrangements for the 
forwarding of her letters. 

Christopher wrote to her three times a week, and 
she knew that one of his letters was due on the morning 
after she left the house. 

When she received it, she found that it contained 
news which went some way towards justifying her 
for the step she had already taken- in yielding to the 
persuasions of Myra. 

For her husband told her, in words full of distress 
and disappointment, that he was now sure he could 
not be back in England before February at the earliest, 
that he found more to do every day, and that he had 
to apply himself very hard to the task before him, 
working incessantly, not only at the business whidi 
occupied him, but at the Russian language, which he 
had found it advisable to study. 

In this dilemma, he professed himself at a loss on 
her account. He felt that he could not leave her alone 
in the villa for the winter, and he begged her to write 
to him fully with her own suggestions on the subject. 

Would she stay with his people? He was sure, he 
said, that any little soreness there might have been 
over his marriage must have passed long ago, and that 

ISO 
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his parents and sisters would be as kind as possible to 
her in her desolate position* 

His letter was kind and tender, as usual, and Pa- 
tricia kissed it lovingly before puting it, where she 
always carried his letters, inside her bodice, to be near 
her heart 

But she felt a distinct sense of relief at the step she 
had taken, after the first sensation of disappointment 
at his continued absence. 

As for that news, she had expected it, and it was 
the sense of the long, dreary time that lay before 
her which had done more than anything else to make 
her miserable. She could have borne a few weeks of 
loneliness, but the vague knowledge that the weeks 
would surely grow into months had been too much for 
her fortitude. 

She did not tell Myra all that Chris had written, 
but only that he was afraid he would not be in England 
before the end of the year, and that he wanted her to 
suggest what she should do, and asked whether she 
would go to his people. 

Myra made a grimace expressive of horror at the 
notion. 

** Of course,** she said then with a laugh, " you can 
go to them if you like, Pat; and take lessons from the 
old lady in economical housekeeping.** 

Patricia did not condescend to answer this frivolous 
remark. 

'^ I must go to them,** she said, '^ and tell them where 
I shall be for the winter.** 
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'^ And Where's that?*' 

Pat hesitated. 

" I had better go to Mamma/' she said. *' Ifs very 
good of you to want to have me, but I think Chris would 
rather I went back home." 

Myra looked rather offended. 

" Oh, well, you must do as you like, of course. And 
my house is within five minutes' walk of Mamma's; 
but I should have liked to have you, and we would 
have had great fun. We could have done ever so much 
more now you're married, too." 

" Yes, I suppose so," answered Patricia, knowing 
that this was just what Christopher would have wished 
her to avoid. 

So she started for the Themes' house, to say good- 
bye to Christopher's relations, feeling in much better 
spirits than she usually did when she had to meet 
them. 

She found all the ladies at home, in a very subdued 
mood. They were all by this time strongly imbued 
with the sense of their own folly in treating her badly, 
and old Mr. Thome had hinted to them that fhey 
would do well to make their peace with her with con- 
siderable abjectness. 

They saw at once, when she came in, that there 
was a great improvement in her looks. The downcast, 
listless, timid manner which had of late characterised 
her when in their society had given place to her old, 
easy, irresponsible air, and she shook/ hands with 
them and suffered them to kiss her with a good grace. 
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" IVe come to tell you/' she said, when the greetings 
were over, ''in the first place that Fve had a letter 
from Chris^ saying that he wonH be back till February 
at the earliest." 

"Yes. We've heard that, too/' said Mrs. Thome, 
who indeed had been warned by her husband from the 
outset that this would be the case. 

^ And he asks what I am going to do. He says that 
of course I can't go on living in the furnished house 
by myself all that time." 

''YouTl come to us, of course," said Mrs. Thome 
promptly. "We shall be delighted to have you, and 
we won't worry you to do anything you don't like. 
You shall not be bothered with any little duties, and 
as for housekeeping, Chris says you show the most 
wonderful aptitude without any teaching." 

Patricia was always looked upon in her home circle 
as the beauty of the family, but not by any means as 
a clever woman. Now, however, she was certainly 
developing intelligence which went far to justify her 
own constantly repeated assertion that she was not 
such a fool as people supposed. 

She felt sure that these kind words would not have 
been addressed to her but for the timely arrival of 
Myra upon the scene. She knew what an impression 
her sister's dress and brilliant court must have made 
upon Carrie and Millie, in spite of the disapproval 
which they would profess; and she was disgusted with 
this belated attempt to make it up with her, now that 
they saw she was independent of them. 



mean to spend the winter at my old 

"What, the Heronry?" 

" No. We only live there in the 
at the house in Lancaster Gate no 
next May/* 

There was an uneasy silence. Th 
even understood that the Goldsmitt 
but had supposed that they rented 
the season. They felt more than 
their lost opportunities. 

" Will Christopher like your going 
asked Mrs. Thome, "when he ceri 
to stay with us? '* 

Patricia, who could now afiford to I 
took advantage of the chance. 

"May I say just what I think, 
And without waiting for permission, 
know that Christopher would prefer 
you, and therefore, if you had treated 
have done so. But you haven't i 
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The ladies experienced^ at this terribly plain speak- 
ingy ibe keenest sensation of discomfori; and hnmilia- 
tioa which thej had ever collectively known. 

Patricia went on with increasing emphasis; she would 
be heard now^ she was determined : — 

^So Fm going back to my people^ who would be 
Tery much disgusted if they knew how horrid you\e 
been — all of you except Millie. And if Chris is angry 
with me for goings I am sure of one thing, that he 
would have been much, much angrier with you if he 
had known the little mean ways in which you've done 
your best to make me uncomfortable and unhappy, 
and to prevent my settling down here. I daresay if s 
old Mr. Thome's fault — ^he got it into his head that I 
was extravagant and should spend all Chris's money 
foolishly. But I don't think I should. At any rate, 
I should have made him comfortable. And if what 
he's hinted to me is true, you have never succeeded 
even in doing that." 

This speech Patricia delivered quite fluently, in a 
level tone, without raising her voice, though she oc- 
casionally grew emphatic. 

The ladies were astounded, and confounded, too, by 
the large amount of shrewdness which it betrayed. 
Patricia's manner was always so simple, her voice was 
so subdued, her great blue eyes were so childlike, that, 
like many other pretty women, she generally got credit 
for a great deal less intelligence than she really pos- 



There was a silence when she had finished, and she 
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got np to go. Carrie voiced the family feelings for 
them. 

" If we've been wrong — ^we haven't been all yon say, 
but perhaps we haven't been just what you would have 
liked — ^well, we're sorry. Won't you think better of 
it, and stay with us? " 

" No, thank you," said Patricia firmly. ^ Fve made 
my arrangements. You will say good-bye to Mr. 
Thome for me. I'm sure he doesn't want to see 
me, and I don't think I particularly want to see 
him." 

Her woman's instinct had pointed out to her who 
was the chief offender in the conspiracy against her. 
The ladies bade her good-bye in a crestfallen manner, 
and Patricia went back to the hotel. She felt rather 
sore, not indeed because she would not again see these 
women for some time, but because she had tried to 
conciliate them at the outset, and had signally failed. 
And she knew that Chris would hear their versions of 
the matter as well as her own, and that he would be 
wounded and angry. 

Well, she could not help it. And she was manifestly 
not the person to be blamed. 

She got back to the hotel in a highly nervous state, 
and Myra condoled with her on the necessity of having 
to go near the horrid people at all. 

That afternoon, however, when she was sittiAg in 
Myra's sitting-room at the hotel, while her sister ^^ 
the French maid were engaged in packing up, a waitcH 
came in and announced that a lady wished to see Mrs.^^ 
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Christopher Thome. Patricia turned and saw Millie^ 
who was standing shyly in the corridor ontside. 

Pat ran ont to her and dragged her into the rooni. 

" It was nice of you to come/' she said. " I did 
80 hate to have to talk like that to you^ but you know 
very well it wasn't meant for you, but for the others.*' 

Millie, who was trembling, burst into tears. 

** Oh, Patricia,*' she said sobbing, " ifs dreadful to 
have to say it; but, though you were more imkind 
than you need have been, what you said was true or 
nearly true. You have been treated badly I know. And 
foolishly, too. For if they'd had any sense they might 
have made your marriage to Chris good for us as well 
as for him." 

Pat laughed. 

** Well, yes, I think they might," she said. 

** And now Fve come to beg that you'll think better 
of what you said, and that you'll come to us after all." 

Pat drew herself up. 

** No," she said. " I should have had to, I know, if 
your people had been good to me; but, Millie, I 
shouldn't have liked it These last two days that I've 
lived as I used to live, with my own people, and in the 
old way, have been heaven, just heaven." 

Millie looked shocked. 

^ You mean you were miserable when Chris was with 
youl*^ 

^Oh, no, it was all right then — ^in spite of your 
people and the way they tried to make it all wrong. 
But since he^s been away, and I've had nobody to go to. 
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or to come near me^ except to snub me^ ifs been dia- 
bolically horrid. There, be shocked at my language if 
yon like, I don't care.** 

^Tm not shocked. But Tm— I'm broken-hearted/' 
sobbed Millie. 

" Why should you be? Chris will know if s not your 
fault." 

'* m tell you. You're going back to a life that Chris 
doesn't approve of, to be with people who live dif- 
ferently, not only from us, but from the way in which 
you and Chris want to live, and ought to live." 

^ There's nothing wrong in it," said Patricia sharply. 

^ Wrong! No, I don't say that, but still ifs not 
what Chris likes." 

" You may be quite sure I shan't forget that I'm his 
wife, and shan't do anything that he wouldn't approve 
of," said Patricia quite gently, feeling the truth which 
underlay her sister-in-law's words. 

'* Ah 1 You don't know I You think me an ignorant 
girl, and you look down on me because I'm not used 
to your London people and your London ways. But 
I know that your people do things which it would be 
better for a young wife away from her husband not to 
do; I know that Mrs. Aylwin does things I shouldn't 
like you to do, and has a train of young men about 
her that Chris wouldn't like to know were hanging 
about you! '* 

" One of the ' train ' you saw yesterday is her brother 
and mine," said Patricia. 

" Yes, I know. But the other wasn't." 
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^ Well, there's no harm in Billie Buckie/' 

** Billie Buckie ! " echoed Millie, shocked. 

** That's his nickname/* 

"There! That's just what I meant. I know and 
you know that Chris wouldn't like to see you sur- 
rounded by a lot of young men that you call by nick- 

r. ..i ::'j laughed in her old happy, irresponsible, in- 
doi':':n: wrr. 

'*W*.i', if he was so particular he shouldn't have 
^■'.ne av.\iy,'' she said mutinously. " Or, if he thought 
^.My lia'jic? and manners so shocking, he bliouldn't have 
V. . d rne. I always called the boys by nicknames 
r M.«. c; aril I don't see any harm in it, and I shall go 
on o-.'.ig it/' 

Ml] lie dried her eyes in despair. 

** Of couri^e you will. I know it wouldn't be of any 
use for me to come,'* she said hopelessly. " What does 
it matter to you what I say now ? Even Chris himself 
will soon count for nothing with you in comparison 
with all the things you like and are used to, now you've 
got them back again ! *' 

And she glanced round her, first at the pretty after- 
noon frock which her sister-in-law was wearing, and at 
the jewels, put away recently, which she was again 
wearing, and then at the luxurious room in which she 
was sitting, into which Mrs. Aylwin had had imported 
for her short stay flowers, hotliouse fruit, extra easy 
chairs and cushions, and a certain air of luxurious liv- 
ing that spoke voliimes. 
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Patricia was shocked. 

^ I hope you don't mean what yon say 1 ** 

'Millie was silent and began to cry again. Patricia 
looked rather frightened. In her heart of hearts she 
even acknowledged that there was a substratum of 
truth in this awful accusation, and knew that, mingled 
with her joy at finding herself again with her sister 
and friends, she had a secret sense of relief that Chris 
was not there to interfere with her restored pleas- 
ures. 

But she was hurt at the accusation, nevertheless. 

*' You'd better write to Chris, and tell him that I 
don't care for him then," said Patricia, " and complete 
the good work your father has long since begun of 
driving us apart altogether." 

Millie uttered an exclamation of horror. 

"Oh, Patricia, how can you? I didn't mean that, 
of course." 

** Didn't you? But if what you say were true, that 
would be the end of it, wouldn't it? " 

Millie's tears had dried up from fright. 

*'I only wanted to warn you," she whispered hur- 
riedly. 

" You did more than that. However, we don't want 
to wrangle about it. I've definitely made up my mind 
to stay with my own people till Chris comes back, and 
then I mean to live in London. I've tried hard to get 
on up here, and I can't, and I've found out that he 
likes my way of life better than yours. So, if your 
father keeps his word to us, there ought to be no 
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farther dffionlties^ and in the meantime^ as I said, I 
shall live my own life my own way/' 

For the first time in all their intercourse, Millie 
noted a tone of stubbornness in Patricia's voice which 
warned her that she was not the meek and pliable 
being her gentle voice, baby-like beauty and amiable 
manners might have led one to suppose. 

She could make up her mind, on occasion, as well 
as old Christopher Thome himself. 

She kissed Millie, tried to persuade her to stay to 
tea^ an invitation which the girl received as if it had 
been a proposal of a somewhat shocking kind, and 
bade her good-bye very difiEerently from the way she 
had done it when Millie was with her mother and sister. 

No sooner had the door closed behind Millie than 
Mrs. Aylwin, dressed in a silk dressing-gown of cream 
and pink, with black velvet bows and diamonds, in 
which she looked uglier and sallower than ever, 
bounced into the room in a state of triumph. 

Patricia was startled by her first words, which be- 
trayed the fact that her sister had been eavesdropping. 

"Bravo, Pat! That's right! Stand up to 'em. 
Tell them what you think of them! And now, I 
should hope, we've seen the last, the very last of the 
brutes!" 

*' Oh, hush I ** said Patricia softly. " She's a good, 
kind creature, and I hated to make her cry! And 
there's a lot of sense in what she said, too. If only 
her people were not quite so dreadful ! " 

Mrs. Aylwin, however, resented Millie's visit. 
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"Who are they that they should object to our 
friends ? And to nicknames, indeed ! *' 

Patricia rubbed her chin thoughtfully. 

" I'm going to give up using them myself/* she said. 
^ Chris wouldn't like me to go on using them, I know, 
and it is a bad habit. It's common, isn't it?^* 

" Common ! Well, I don't care. IVe never troubled 
my head whether a thing was common or not, if it 
pleased me to do it," said Myra quite truthfully. 
" And you can call Bill * Lord William Buckland * if 
you like, but you will only get laughed at for your 
pains ! ^' 

" I shan't mind that,*' said Patricia, who was as 
obstinate as Myra in her own different way. 

Her sister, seeing that she was what she called 
"cross,'* sat down beside her and nestled up to her. 

" Don't let us quarrel,** she said, " now that we're 
together again, too! We shall be back in town to- 
night, and you shall see Mamma and Papa again, and 
be their darling, just in the old way.** 

Patricia uttered a smothered sob. 

" Not quite in the old way,*' she said under her 
breath. 

" No, that's the worst of it,** wailed Myra. " And 
to think, Pat, that, if only you'd waited a few weeks 
loniier, you could have married Giles Wendover.** 

Patricia started. 

" What ! " said she, in a whisper of amazement. 

"Yes. Haven't you heard? That uncle of his, in 
whom we'd begun not to believe at all, did die, and did 
leave him practically all his money.** 
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**You know Giles used to say he would, and we 
used to laugh, and to say he'd leave it to a dog's 
hospital. Well, he hasn't. And Giles, instead of 
having to scrape along on a few hundreds, has a for- 
tune, I don't know exactly what, but sixty or seventy 
thousand pounds, I believe." 

Patricia looked interested and thoughtful. 

" I wonder whom he'll marry now," she said. " That 
Bartlett girl perhaps?" 

" I shouldn't wonder. Oh, Pat, isn't it a pity? " 

''Isn't what apity?" 

"Why, yoii know what I mean — ^a pity that you 
didn't wait." 

Pat sat up. 

" I don't think so," said she. " Giles isn't half such 
a good fellow as Christopher, and he didn't care for 
me as much." 

" How do you know that? " 

" If he had he'd have married me in the spring, when 
I was quite willing. He hung back, and talked about 
his poor prospects and the rest of it." 

"Well, they were poor then. He couldn't know 
that he would have this money, and so soon." 

" It doesn't matter," persisted Pat obstinately. " If 
he had really, really cared for me, cared for me as 
poor Chris does, he would have married me and risked 
it, just as Chris did." 

" Well, if he had, he wouldn't have run away from 
you within a month or two, as Thome has done." 

Pat burst into tears. 
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" You^re just as unkind as the Thomes/' she sobbed. 

M3rra flung her arms round her. 

" No, no, dear, no, I^m not I didn't mean to vex 
you, and if Christopher isnH up to much, I daresay 
Giles wouldn't have been either. Husbands are all 
alike, and not worth troubling about. The thing is 
to get married and then to do as you like in spite of 
them. To let your husband go his way and to go 
yours — ^just as I do." 

With which charmingly frank exposition of the 
whole duty of a wife Myra kissed her weeping sister, 
and by making her laugh succeeded in restoring her 
to calmness. 

Patricia felt that it was wrong to laugh, that she 
ought to have tried to show her how wrong she was, 
and what a fatal thing it would be for the world if 
everybody were to take life in the way she suggested. 

But it was of no use to argue with Myra; she was 
too well satisfied with the result of her own peculiar 
code. And Patricia fell to marvelling at the strange 
position she herself was in, between the one set of 
women who were so very, very strict and so very, very 
unsympathetic, and the other, who were so very much 
the reverse in every way. 

And she wondered whether the one was so very much 
better than the other, after all. 

Which was not a wholesome frame of mind for the 
strictly virtuous and superior Thomes to have brought 
about in her. 
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CHAPTEB Xn 

IF Patricia had time to* indulge in moral reflections 
before her journey to London, she had very little 
leisure later for such speculations. 

The luxurious Myra had a compartment in the train 
reserved for them, and she and Patricia and her dogs 
and the maid had it to themselves. Myra chattered 
incessantly the whole way about the things she had 
been doing and was going to do, about their friends 
and about Loma, whose health had been unsatisfactory 
of late, and who talked of wintering on the Riviera. 

Patricia, who had never been to the south of France, 
said wistfully that she wished Christopher had been 
ordered there instead of to Bussia, so that she could 
have gone with him. 

"You might go without him,'' suggested Myra, 
" You might go with Loma.'' 

Patricia sighed. 

She knew that, much as Chris disliked Myra, he 
disliked Loma more. And, as she had respected his 
wishes to the extent of choosing to remain at her 
mother's house rather than with Myra, she felt that 
to go away with Loma was not to be thought of. 

If Myra's friends were undesirable, Loma's were 
more so. And while M3rra's indiscretions were com- 
mitted under the shelter of her husband's protection, 
and her loud-voiced flirtations were condoned by their 
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very opennej^s, and by the fact that Mr. Aylwin saw 
no more harm in them than any one else did, Lorna 
was a woman of a different type, and a widow besides, 
and people were not so indulgent to her, although she 
gave far les.s opportunity for chatter. 

And the world was right, and so was Christopher. 

"1*11 see w!irt M:unma says," said Patricia. 

The first thir.g Mrs. Goldsmith did say when she 
saw her daughter was by no means complimentary 
to her son-in-law. 

As she looked up into Patricia's face, sharpened 
already in outline and altered a little in expression, 
she said viciously: — 

" I knew those beastly * good ' people wouldn't agree 
with you! YouTe thinner in the face and you ucr.'t 
look half so happy as you did before you were marr; .*." 

" Thafs bec-^;i:^e Chris hj\s had to go away, Y^-r: *' 
an^w'jred Patricia ] :'OL?v:'tly. "It i-'i*c j'- ^^ -r ::■■■- a 
wife to look fat aiid h-^r.-)y whoTi hor hi^-b:v I's av. ,i; ! *" 

And she patted hrr n.cli '^r's el-ek wiib h:r oM 
affeet'onate patronage and then rushed I'.^^t her i^to 
the dining-room, and flung her arms round her i:--'hrfs 
neck as he sat near the fire with his Globe in his 
hands, and nestled against him, just as she used to 
do, and drew a long sigh of joy to be back again. 

It was all very pleasant and very jolly ; and Patricia, 
as she sat after dinner cracking nuts by the fire, and 
putting sweet biscuits on the nose of the old dog 
Rover, for him to throw in the air and catch, felt a 
sense of peace and happiness and comfort, and told 
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hpT-^clf that Chris could not object to such innocent 
f. '-vvc? a? those she was enjoying. 

.\uvr all, this was as domestic a household as that 
cf the Thornes, only in a different way. And whon 
.■-I en] Bob, her two brothers, took her into the 
■■ ■com, and twitted her on the shoek'n.gr way 
: -•::i her play had gone off, and reminded her of 
•. .' err plimcnts which used to be paid to her as the 
I *t ].?uy-p layer anybody knew, Patricia laughed con- 
:■ riily, ard told them they need not worry themselves, 
^".3 rroiild scon be in her old form again, and should 
ht them as thoroughly as ever when she had got over 
: .:• ; r:'ney and had a few days' practice. 

/nd then the shopping next day! It was bliss un- 
" '•: 1 to have a full purse and Bond Street to go to I 
^ :: and ^Myra spent the greater part of the day in 
t;!? 1 .t:?r*s electric motor-brougham, buying a thousand 
' • :- ihey didn't want, on pretence of making a start 
v.ir'i r-:'^rioia's furnishing. 

AvA then tliey felt bound to wind up the afternoon 
wiih a call at Lorna's flat. 

Lr ly Gane was at home, and was looking very ill in 
S'^^^e of her make-up. 

'' When I don^t feel well the powder won't stick on,'* 
she remarked plaintively to her sisters when they 
condoled with her on her appearance. 

" You should do as I do — put something on under- 
neath to make it stick,'' retorted Mrs. Aylwin robustly. 
" My dear, I don't care to look quite like a clown,'* 
was Lady Gane's sisterly comment on this informa- 
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tion. She turned to Patricia : " YouTl have to take 
to powder, too. dear.^' she said. "YouVe gone off 
terribly!'' 

Patricia shook her head and langhed. She was not 
vain, for such a pretly woman, and perhaps she sus- 
pected the source of this criticism as tainted with envy. 

" All the better/' she said composedly. " Ifs as well 
that I shouldn't be too good-looking, now I have no 
one to look after me I " 

"Dear me, no. Tell me all about it. Your hus- 
band's gone off somewhere or other, hasn't he? An- 
other woman, I suppose ? " 

" Woman ! No," cried Patricia indignantly. " He's 
gone, much against his will, to do some business of his 
father's." 

" But he shouldn't have gone," said Loma. 

" Well, never mind me," said Patricia. " I'm sorry 
to see you looking so ill, Loma. Whafs the matter 
with you?" 

" I've had influenza. I'm a wreck. They want me 
to go abroad for the winter, but it's too wretched. Fve 
nobody but Eichards, and I may as well die com- 
fortably in my flat as wander about by myself on the 
chance of getting better. And I shouldn't, you know, 
I should go melancholy mad." 

"Why don't vou take Pat with you?" asked Mrs. 
Aylwin. 

Lady Gane looked at her youngest sister in surprise. 

" Are you going to be alone all the winter then?" 
she asked. 
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Patricia blushed and bit her lip. 
" Fm very much afraid so/* 

Loma sat up in her chair, and a tinge of colour came 
into her cheeks. 

"Oh, would you go with me — ^to Cannes or any- 
I there? Fd go if you would. And Fve had the offer 
I of the loan of a flat in Paris for a month. We might 
[take that on our way.'* 

Patricia's eyes sparkled. She had been in Paris a 
good deal, for her parents often took a flat there for 
two or three months at a time. But as she had been 
there only in her young-girl days, she had not been 
able to go about much. 

** I should like that,'* she said. " When will you be 
going?'' 

Loma looked delighted. 

•'As soon as you like. I'm as ill as ever I can be 
here, and the journey won't be long, and won't do me 
much harm. I could go next week, this week even." 

" All right," said Patricia. " If you would care to 
have me. 111 go." 

There was still a qualm of conscience within her as 
to her husband's views on such a matter as this. If he 
objected to Myra, and she had made his objection a 
reason for refusing to stay with her, what would he 
say to her going abroad alone with Loma, whom he 
Uked much less? 

Hyra perceived this inconsistency, and began to 
laugh, swinging herself gently backwards and forwards 
on her chair. 
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" It's rather good, really," she said, " to hoar joJ" 
agreeing to go away with Loraa, wlien you wouldn'H- 
stay with me. l^m a lamb of innocence compared W 
her, ain't I?" 

Lorna frowned disdainfully. 

^'■' Tliv^re's not much dissipation in going about with 
a creature who's little better than an invalid ! " she re- - 
marVti quietly. "Pat can make her owti conditions, 
and raraijge never to go out except to church. I don't 
mincl. as long as I have her with me! '* ' 

" Ti.ere, don't be cross," said Mrs. Aylwin. " I don't : 
mind people's being inconsistent. I'm full of incon*. 
sistcncics myself. All I care about is seeing that poor : 
Pat gets some one to look after her, and that you get i 
some one to look after you. You ought to be mutually | 
holpfiii, and — between you — ^you ought to contrive to } 
enjc'V your.-elves, too." ' - 

And .she laughed maliciously. 

I.oina was iall of excitement at the proposed change, 
and the conditions suggested. 

" If I were not so wretchedly, miserably poor,'* she : 
said, ^* I'd have an invalid's carriage put on the train. 
As it is, I must do the best I can without it." 

*" Ifs only the bit from Calais to Paris that really 
mot :rs, i^a't it?" said Patricia soothingly. "The 
joLiiory down to Dover is so short, and as we're all 
good sailors the crossing will do you good rather than 
harm." 

" Oh, I don't mind the crossing, of course,*' said Lady 
Gane, who was, though out of health, not nearly so ill 
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MS she affected to believe^ and whose real reason for 
making this complaint was that she liked to travel in 
such a way as to attract attention. 

Everything was settled on the spot, and Patricia 

agmd to be ready to start early in following week, 
hi'r.::_z hcrsolf time to receive another letter from her 
liLL- .: 1 in answer to hers announcing her departure 
1:: a r:-i2^nold. 

Sh'^ ^a^: very anxious about this answer, and when 
it r.':> ji .'he was greatly distressed by it. 

( i.r:;::o;'!ior was very deeply grieved, and anGjry 
too, at tli.» de.^i-ion she had come to, and told her thi;t 
she mi^iit have consulted him about it. He was 
oblip^ed to admit that her position was intolerable up 
there, and that some change was necessary; but he 
thou^'-ht she ought to have written to him before de- 
ciding on leaving the town and returning to her 
parents. 

He ended with a cautious reminder that she was 
Dot to forget her new dignity as a married woman, he 
eatrc-aied her not to go about more than she could 
help with her si.^ters, and he wound up with a passion- 
ate aj.peal to her not to forget him, and not to forget 
that ]iO loved ber with all hie heart, and that he would 
never be happy until he was by her side again, to 
protect and comfort her. 

Patricia cried a little over the letter, but was rather 
relieved to find that her husband treated her conduct 
nore indulgently tlian she had expected. 
The fact was that Christopher himself saw that 
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some such step on her part was inevitable^ when i 
found himself compelled to remain away for so long. 

After all^ she was not likely to come to much 
as long as she remained under her father's roof^ 
cially when, as usual in the winter season, that 
was at Lancaster Gate, and not that of the He 
Life was more bohemian, less strict and conventio 
at the pleasant summer retreat on the banks of 
Thames; and in the decorous London house there 
be no canoe parties, no punting expeditions, and mv 
less chance of the sort of flirtation which, hon 
harmless it might be in itself, Christopher dreaded *#. 
find in the atmosphere surrounding his beautiful jofogi: 
wife. 

Patricia kissed his letter, tucked it away insidl^ 
her dress as usual, and went upstairs to do her pade^ 
ing. 

What would he say when he learned that she wn 
away with Lady Gane? He would not like it, e?ai 
though it was a case of illness. For Patricia herself 
knew how likely it was that the invalid would de- 
velop unexpected robustness when she got near the 
theatres and shops of Paris and the casinos and 
restaurants of the south. 

However, she had taken the decisive step, and she 
had to go on. Patricia congratulated herself, nevo^ 
theless, more and more, on the escape she had had from 
Bamsfield and the Thomes. 

On the day of the journey Lady Gane arrived st 
the station in a most interesting get-up of handsome 
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'■Tapj and cloaks and attended by her maid laden with 
pillowsy smelling-bottles and flasks of various sorts. 

Lorna herself already looked better, however, and 
AoQgh she lay back in her comer seat in the train in 
interesting attitude, and closed her eyes as if in 
^ Coffering, Patricia guessed that she knew more of what 
was going on round her than any one else in the 
compartment. 

They travelled very comfortably; Lady Gane bore 
I'' Hm journey well, and they found, on arriving at the 
§Mt, an entresol in the Bue Tronchet, near the Made- 
leine, that they had got very comfortable quarters. 

For the first two days they rested. Lady Gane being 
leaUy a good deal fatigued, and Patricia being unwill- 
ing to leave her. 

On the third day, however, Patricia felt the impulse 
to go out and join in the delightful bustle of the Paris 
streets too strong for her, and, with the excuse of 
getting flowers at fhe Madeleine Market, she went out 
with the maid. 

They were too late in the day to get the first choice 
of flowers, but that mattered little to Patricia, who 
had simply wanted an excuse to be out of doors. She 
bought a bouquet of cut flowers and a couple of pots 
of growing plants, and then, reluctantly, turned back 
again towards the flat. 

She had led such a starved life lately that she began 
to feel all sorts of longings stirring within her, the 
wish to go out, to drive into the Bois, to visit the 
chorches, to saunter among the shops, to dine at the 
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restanrants, and yes, to go to the theatTe:=, too. 
seemed an age since she had been to the t]:eati\?, 
who loved the stage and all connected with it, iis i 
the fa-'iion to do in the sort of society in wLJ^ 
people lived. 

Returning very slowly, she was struck, a? sli;* r&r. 
the porle cocJiere of the house where iliev vare ? 
iiig, by the smart appearance of a motor-car that 
stciprliiig outside. 

The long engines told of great power, and tlic colo 
cream out-i«le and brrj^ht scarlet \\it!:.'n, i.-'i;i-:d 
fa??ov. AVhafc a rug iliore w;:^, too. 1} i v^ in-!-? I 
bca: kin, lined with green cloth, which ^112 tliou^lit 
of :h3 handaonjc-t she had ever seen. 

Fu'Jinlng upstairs, she let herself in wirl^ '-loir 
aTid bursting into the sahn, which wa^? a putty .S:;i 
room with a painted ceiling, she cried before she 
well inside: — 

*^0h, Lorna, do look out I There's ^ such a lo 
car standing just outside. I wonder whose it i 

She checked her steps, and uttered an exclamat 
as a man whom she now perceived lounging in a c. 
by the hearth, rose and held out his hand. 

^* It's mine, Mrs. Thorne, and very much at 3 
service/^ said he. 

It was Giles Wendover. 



CHAPTER XIII 

PATBICIA drew back vrith an exclamation. So nn- 
ezpected was this meeting, so strong was the rush 
if old memories which the sight of Giles aroused in her, 
that for the moment she felt half-stunned, and instead 
ftf advancing frankly and brightly^ in her old way, to 
meet him, she hung back, timid and almost tearful, 
near the door, while Loma laughed from her chair by 
the hearth, and Oiles continued to hold out his hand, 
somewhat humbly and timidly, vrithout her appearing 
to take any notice of it. 

Loma spoke first, putting an end to the rather awk- 
ward pause. 

" Why, Pat, what's the matter with you? Don't you 
remember Giles? Has your terrible experience of 
Yorkshire wiped out the recollection of the old days at 
home, and of the old people? '' 

Patricia had grown suddenly very pale. The causes 
were manifold. 

In the first place it was unkind of Loma to revert 
to that unpleasant subject of her north country experi- 
ences, which her younger sister wished to banish from 
her mind altogether. In the second place, Patricia 
was really rather thrown ofl! her balance by the sudden 
and unexpected appearance of her old sweetheart. And 
in the third place, Giles himself looked so obviously 
agitated and disturbed by the meeting, that his usually 
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father expressionlesd face eeem^d quite etrange^ almost 
distorted^ and hia manner was as difierent as poesibk 
from Mfl old cheery, rather off-hand ways. 

" Of course I remamber Mr. Wendover perfectly* 
Baid Patricia at la^. 

Whereupon Loma laughed mockingly again. 

*' Mrs. Thorne — Mr. Wendover \ Dear me, how cOT' 
rect we have all grown ! What a Bohemian you strictly 
proper people make poor old me feel I " 

" Oh, rubbish, Loma I *' said Patricia, recovering that 
dignity which was a natural poeeeaaion of the handaome 
yoimg woman. 

<< She talks as if we were a couple of rustica at a 
country fair, doesn't she? '^ said Oiles. 

Patricia smiled as she advanced to her sister and 
threw off her doak. She had omitted to shake hands 
with Oiles, but he could not tell whether it was by in- 
advertence or of malice prepense. 

'^ You have a beautiful car ! '' she said. ^ Is it a 
French one or English? '' 

^Tve just brought it over from England,'' he an- 
sweredf ^' By-the-bye, Loma, you didn't tell me I 
should have the pleasure of meeting— er — your sister." 

Patricia was startled by these words, which told her 
that Loma had written to Oiles to meet her in Paris. 

** I wasn't sure — ^till quite the last moment, that I 
should induce her to come," replied Lady Oane, not one 
whit ashamed of her secret act '^Pafs rather an 
erratic person, and I thought she might perhaps play 
me false at the last " 
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Patricia shot at her sister a look which implied that 
^# ^ did not believe a word of this explanation. Indeed^ 
f Xidj Qdne was one of those persons^ anxious to keep 
''f the wheels of life well oiled for those around them as 
I well as thenLselves^ whose "tact** prevent their ever 
I speaking the exact truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
bat the tmth, to anybody. She never made a state- 
ment without weighing well the effect it would have 
upon those to whom it was made, and never answered 
a question without the same caution. 

^Well, the result is delightful. For where I only 
expected to meet one charming woman, I now meet 
two,'' said Giles. 

« I am the person who will suffer," said Lady Gane 
with an affectation of regret ** For you certainly won't 
pay much attention to poor me when Pat is about. 
Yon and she were always such pals, weren't you? " 

Patricia frowned, and Giles said: — 

^ Ah, that was in the old days, before she was a 
dignified married woman.'' 

•'When did you arrive in Paris?" asked Patricia, 
anxious to divert the conversation from herself and 
her new status. 

^ This morning," said he. '^ I should have called be- 
fore this, but I didn't know whether you received 
earlier." 

''TofU would have come earlier, you mean," said 
Loma, ^ if only you had known you would meet two 
persons instead of one." 

Patricia resented strongly the attitude taken by her 
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altogether was outrageous, Pati 

" I was awfully sorry to hei 
What was the matter ? '* 

" Oh, the influenza fiend, 
that I'm out of England. I wa 
and to restaurants to dine, and 

" I'm entirely at your service 

"You're a dear, Giles. We'; 
the test at once. Take us so: 
you?'' 

But Patricia interposed. 

** No, Loma, you're not going 
said. " It would be madness wh 
over your journey.*' 

" Well, let Giles take you son 
want to keep you moping at hon 

" Of course I shan't go witi 
sense!" 

Patricia's tone was growing 
ouirht not in moirr^ *^ — - 
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" And say what I like/' retorted Patricia. " And I 
fihall tell you presently what I think of your sug- 
gesting such silly things." 

"Why silly?" 

**Yoii don't suppose Chris would allow me to go 
about without him with anybody but you?" said 
Patricia boldly. 

** Oh, I see. You're afraid of your country husband's 
being jealous/' said Loma, in a tone of subdued mock- 
ery most unpleasant to the young wife's ear. 

**0f course he wouldn't. Chris knows me too 
▼ell," retori;ed Patricia. " But Chris or no Chris, I 
don't mean to go about except with you while he's 
away.'' 

**Away, is he? Thafs rather hard on you, so soon 
after your marriage, isn't it?" said Qiles. 

Patricia, at once appeased by the tone of sympathy, 
sat down and, turning to him, poured out her heart. 
Indignation with her sister made it easy to be confi- 
dential to some one else. 

** Hard ? Indeed it is ! Fancy his horrid old father's 
sending him away to Bussia for months and months I 
Isn't it cruel?" 

^'Yes, indeed I I wonder Thome — ^I mean young 
Thome— didn't strike! " 
Patricia gave a little sigh. 

" Ah," she said, " the worst of it is that it was I who 
insisted upon his going ! Of course I didn't think he'd 
be away so long, and we were offered a bribe, a house 
in London, and Chris was to have a partnership or 
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something therel You see, the pill was so well gilded | 
that we couldnH tell how horrid it was! ^ 

** I see/' said Oiles with grave and kindlj sympattj, 
as he leaned forward and looked into the little wood 
fire, which, as the blower had not been drawn down 
for quite ten minutes, was a mere ashy pretense of a 
fire, giving out no heat but plenty of wood-ash. ^It 
was a shamef 

'^ Yes, and the wicked part of it was that Vm sine | 
the old man~lmew"from the first that he'd be away f 
longer than he said/' 

Oiles had always thought her lovely; now he though 
she had grown more instead of less beautiful since her ' 
marriage. The once utterly babyish face, though a 
little sharper, not quite so rounded in outline, had ac- 
quired a new expressiveness, a softer look. The great 
blue eyes were no longer those of a child^ but of an 
enchanting woman. 

Oiles had always thought her lovely, now he thought 
a stronger word would be needed to describe her. 

''What was old Thome's object?" asked he ab- 
ruptly. 

The look of interest on his face opened Patricia's 
heart to him. His sympathy, from whatever cause it 
arose, was genuine, not like the shrugs and sighs of 
Loma, which could never be relied on to eipress in 
any way what she reaUy felt. 

'' Ahl " she said with a nod of deep meanings as she 
looked away from him, and leaning her cheek upon 
her hand gazed at the pink embers of the log on the 
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hearth, '^thafs what one asks oneself. And/' she 
went on eagerly, her breath coming fast as her excite- 
ment rose, ''as I know for a certainty that he is a 
horror, a perfect horror, a terror to his family, and, 
(^— not at all a nice man in any way, my own im« 
pression is very strong that his motive was a bad 
one.'* 

Giles drew nearer. 

''But what could it have been?'' he said eagerly, 
lowering his voice. 

Patricia pursed up her mouth with decision. 

** Well, it looks to me," she said slowly, " as if his 
father were trying purposely to make dissensions be- 
tween us, to drive us apart from each other.'' 

^ Surely the old brute couldn't be as bad as that I " 

She turned to him with a face full of excitement 

Toesn't it look like it?" she demanded. "But 
Fm forgetting, of course, you don't know what he's like. 
If you knew him, if you'd heard how his wife and 
daughters dread him and give way to him, you'd 
understand." 

'' But what object could he have? I can't imagine 
how a man could be anything but delighted at his son's 
marrying a beautiful woman like you! And such a 
nice woman, and good and sweet and everything that 
is attractive I " 

Patricia stopped in the middle of her discussion to 
smile slowly and with amusement. 

'' Oh, I didn't mean to draw down upon myself all 
that fire of compliments," she said merrily. 
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*^ No, and I didn't mean to pay any. I was simply 
stating facts to carry on the argument I can't think 
what the old idiot wanted.** 

"I think I know thongh,** said Patricia. *'He 
wanted his son to marry a woman like his own wife — 
a little above a housekeeper^ but not much; a woman 
who would have a black silk dress for Sundays and 
would wear cotton gloves on week-days." 

Giles uttered an exclamation of disgust 

"And when Chris committed the unpardonable sin 
of marrying poor me, his father was furious, and made 
up his mind to make him as uncomfortable as he could^ 
as a punishment." 

"But that's madness, to cause dissensions between 
his own son and his wife ! " 

P tricia slowly shook her head. 

"There's no insanity about old Thome," she said 
shrewdly. " He would like to see Chris settled abroad, 
or somewhere where I wouldn't go, in order that he 
might spend less money! He thinks I'm extravagant, 
which is all the seven deadly sins in one to the people 
up there, and he's afraid I should make Chris live 
comfortably, as we do down in the south, instead of 
in the way they do up there. Oh, if you were to see 
them! The miserable house, the food, everything. 
And the best of it is, that Chris dislikes that sort of 
thing just as much as we do. He was horribly 
ashamed, poor old dear, of letting me see the beggarly 
way in which everything was done at his parents' 
house. And I feel as if I were somehow breaking con- 
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fidence in teUing you. But^ oh! it is a relief, some- 
times, to speak out about it all. And especially about 
my poor dear old boy. You see, Loma and Myra don't 
care about him, and he doesn't care about them; so I 
can't speak out and ask for their sympathy." 

** But you can for mine," said Giles earnestly. ** And 
it doesn't matter what you tell to an old friend like me. 
Because you know it won't go any further, and, of 
course, I won't mention it before Lorna, or let her 
know I know more than she does, as I suppose I do 
already?" 

** Yes, oh, yes," said Patricia in a low voice. 

While they were talking, Loma had got up, arranged 
the flowers her sister had brought in a couple of bowls 
which stood on a side-table, and had then gone out to 
fetch some water for them. 

Patricia, who knew very well that her sister was 
anxious for her and Giles to be on friendly terms 
again, instead of the rather stiff footing on which they 
had begun, took advantage at once of her absence to 
let Giles understand just how things stood, and how 
fond she and Chris were of each other, and how badly 
they felt they had been treated. 

** I always thought young Thome was a good sort, 
though he did carry off the prize I'd set my heart on I " 
said Giles after a pause. 

But Patricia laughed at this. 

" Oh, come, now, Giles," she retorted, dropping, 
without noticing what she was doing, into the use of 
his Christian name again, "you and I both know 
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better than that I The prisse was to be had for the 
asking — once. And it was your own fault that you 
didn't choose to ask/' 

"And why didn't I? Because I was too poorl 
You don't suppose Fd have married a lovely girl like 
you if I had had to leave her alone for half a year, 
because I was too poor to be my own master? Surely? " 

Patricia was aghast She turned to him in anger. 

** Do you mean to insinuate/' she asked hotly, ** that 
Chris could have done anything but what he did do? 
Do you imagine that he doesn't care for me, just 
because he took my advice and went abroad to make 
me a home the quicker? " 

" No, no, no, my dear child, of course I don't" 

"Don't call me that, please," said Patricia sharply. 
" I'm grown up now I " 

" Yes, yes, of course you are. Oh, don't be angry ! 
It was so nice to come in here, and for you to run on, 
just as you used to do in the old days — and I wouldn't 
for the world say anything to spoil it all 1 " 

He was so humble, so meek, that Patricia could not 
say more. But she held her head very high, and sat 
very stiflSy, just to show him the difference that existed 
between Pat of the old Heronry days, whom he used 
to call "dear child" and pick strawberries for, and 
Mrs. Christopher Thome. 

He was so afraid of not choosing just the right 
words to say that he remained silent, and clasping his 
hands loosely in front of him, affected to stare at the 
fire, while all the while he was furtively regarding 
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Patricia's handsome profile as seen against the fading 
light outside the window. 

Loma came in with the jug of water in her hands, 
and fidgeted about among her flowers. 

"What's the matter with you two?'* she said at 
lasty when she had been in the room some moments 
without hearing a word spoken by the couple by the 
fire. ** You've not been quarrelling again, have you? " 

Patricia jumped up with a frown. 

^Quarrellingl Of course not What on earth is 
there to quarrel about? Haven't you any tea for 
me?"^ 

''Yes, of course. And for Giles, too. What are 
you going to do with yourself to-night, Giles? " 

**! don't know, I'm sure. Unless you'll take pity 
on me and invite me to dinner? " 

''Shall we, Pat?" 

" Just as you like, dear. If you won't be overtiring 
yourself talking." 

''Oh, she shan't 111 sit quite silent, like a good 
boy, and just stufE. It will be pleasure enough to be 
with you both again." 

" And what will you do with the car? " asked Pa- 
tricia, who was at the window, leaning forward to 
look at the vehicle which had attracted her admira- 
tion. 

"Won't you both take a run with me in the Bois 
between now and dinner? Ifs not at all cold; we 
could wrap you up to the eyes, Loma, and it would 
do you good." 



1 



^L±u c5iJ5Lt:i» aau uo opportU] 

fidentially together until 
that night to the flat, and th« 
aware that she was in for a lee 
her sister^ pleaded fatigue, and 
talk it over in the morning, the n 
to make a protest about what she 

She was not, however, to escap 

Before she was up next momi 
a figure, wrapped in a dressing- 
bed. 

*^ Good gracious, what's the mal 
me, child.** 

"Well, you know I have some 
What did you send for Giles 
must have come over from Engla 
you.*' 

«Wen, and what if he did? T 
coming, is there?** 

**! don't like the way you've 
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go on encouraging Qiles Wendover to behave to me just 
as he did before I was married/' 

^What do yon mean? How dare yon say snch a 
thing to me? Do yon know what you're accusing me 
of?" 

"Oh, yes, I know very weD," said outspoken Pa- 
tricia. "You're still very angry about my marrying 
poor Chris, and you want to behave, and to make me 
behave, as if he didn't exist But I won't stand that 
And if you go on, I shall go back home." 

"WhatI To Bamsfield?" sneered Loma. 

Patricia reddened. 

" No, to Lancaster Gate, of course." 

" Of course I There I You've given it away by say- 
ing that Look here, Pat, you're miserable when you're 
away from us all, and if s of no use to pretend you're 
not And when you get again among the old set, you 
wake up, and your eyes dance again, and you hold up 
your head, as you used to do. Am I to blame, child, 
if I bring you back among your old friends, and make 
you enjoy life again in the way you always did at 
home? There's no harm in it, and you're no worse, 
and we're no worse, than your husband's relations. 
Now are we?" 

" No, I don't suppose we are." 

"Then how are you the worse for doing as you've 
always done, and going about and enjoying your- 
self?" 

Patricia frowned. 

" If s of no use talking to you 1 " she said. 
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** Not a bit,** agreed Lady Oane. ** Because what I 
say is common sense." 

And she turned over and pretended to go to sleep 
again, leaving Patricia quite conscious of having failed 
in making any impression on her. 

Patricia had one great difiScuIty to contend with : she 
did not know whether to tell Chris in her next letter 
that Giles Wendover had met them in Paris and was 
taking her and her sister about For Qiles called again 
that day, and every day, devoted himself to them with 
zeal and also with discretion, taking care not to jeo- 
pardise his position with Patricia by any encroachment, 
and observing so much restraint that she was grateful 
to him, and conscious that his coming had made all the 
difference in their lives. 

For what harm was there in going about with Lady 
Oane and with Qiles to dine and to see plajrs, and to 
carry out charming excursions to the environs, when 
he was so unobtrusive, so careful not to offend her, or 
to do or say anything which might frighten her? 

Patricia was conscious 'that his discreet behaviour 
was partly at least the result of conference wifli Lady 
Qane, and that they had probably laid down a plan 
of conduct for him by putting their heads together. 
That, however, really did aat matter. The important 
point was that there was really nothing whatever in 
his manner or his conversation to alarm her, or to 
make her feel guilty in enjoying his society. 

Giles never attempted to make love to her, never ap- 
peared to seek her society rather than that of Lady 
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Oane, and comported himself on the whole 80 well that 
he was a welcome gnest with both the sisters^ to whom 
his arrival in Paris meant a great deal in point of added 
gaiety and freedom of action. 

But — and there was the great and difiScxdt *' but *' — 
Patricia was conscious that Christopher would be 
grieved, alarmed and angry if he were to know of 
Giles Wendover's presence in Paris, near his young 
wife. 

She knew she felt that there was no harm in Giles's 
risits, while they added greatly not only to her enjoy- 
ment but to that of Loma, the alleged invalid. What 
ought she then to do? To alarm Chris, who was all 
those miles away, by telling him of Giles Wendover's 
presence in Paris? And so to throw him into uncalled- 
for fits of depression and possible jealousy? Or to say 
nothing about Giles, and to leave the matter of his 
risits to be related to her husband when he came back 
to England? 

On the whole Patricia had almost decided to risk it, 
and to write to him quite fully on the matter, as she 
did about everything else, when, unluckily, she received 
a letter, forwarded to her from Lancaster Gate, the 
first since Christopher had heard of her intended trip 
abroad with Lady Gane. 

Christopher was furious at the news. He reproached 
his wife most bitterly for her conduct, told her that she 
did not care for him, that she had been only too glad 
to send him away in order that she might be able to 
return to her own people and her old admirers, that if 



feeling as well as affection in everj 
was hurt in her turn by it. 

After all, why should he take it f< 
must be doing wrong if she was amoi 
What had she ever done to deserve tV 
80 badly of her? And how could he i 
living the horrible starved life at Bi 
had plenty of relations and friends o 
welcome her back among them ? 

Patricia, even while she cried ov( 
herself that Chris was hard and imj 
ask herself whether there was not son 
and arrogance of his father peeping 01 
passionate devotion he professed to h 

And at once she decided that she d 
yet that Qiles Wendover was a const; 
flat of Lady Qane. 

But this letter afFected her so strong 
not help showing traces of its effect 
and greater taciturnity than usual, an 
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alarm Patricia by word or deed. He even avoided her 
a little, noting that her answers to him were shorter 
than usual and not so kind. 

But he watched her with keen eyes, and when he saw 
a little indication of softening on her part^ as if she felt 
that she was making herself ridiculous by being cold 
to a man who made no attempt to presume upon their 
old friendship, he was ready to slip into his old plaoe 
again, and to be kind and merry and amusing and irre- 
sponsible, just in the old way. 

Giles was not by any means the only visitor the 
ladies had, when once their presence in Paris became 
known to their circle. Friends who were living there, 
others who were spending a few days there on their 
way to the Biviera, and one or two who made the pres- 
ence of the sisters an excuse for a trip from London to 
see them, all poured into the flat in the course of the 
afternoon, and although Giles was the most constant 
visitor, he was so often one in a crowd that his presence 
did not excite remark. 

Even if it had been noticed. Lady Gane was such a 
popular woman with men that her presence would have 
been regarded as attraction enough for him or for any 
man. 

The month for which Lady Gane had the flat was 
drawing near to its close before there was much talk 
of their next move. 

Then, when Lady Gane broached the subject of their 
journey southward, Giles, who was present, had a sug- 
gestion to offer. 
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Why should they not make the journey in his car? 
There was plenty of room for what luggage they 
wanted, and Eichards, Lady Oane's maid, was an old 
traveller, who could be trusted to go on by rail with 
the rest, and to prepare rooms for them at the other 
end. Cannes was their first destination, and Giles 
pointed out, in glowing terms, what a pleasant time 
they would have of it, as, though they were now in 
November, the weather was fine and bright, and the 
roads were still dry. 

Lady Oane was willing to listen to the suggestion, 
but Patricia's eyes absolutely glowed at the recital 
of the pleasures offered. 

She had never toured in a motor-car, her people 
having been rather nervous about the new introduc- 
tion, and her brothers' driving having been too erratic 
for her to be trusted out with them often. 

The thought of travelling through a country she 
did not know, and of stopping at night at old French 
inns and braving their discomforts, was delightful to 
her young and adventurous spirit. She uttered a low 
exclamation of delight when the subject was fifst 
mooted, and then, seeing the amusement on the faces 
of the other two, relapsed into silence to listen to what 
they each had to say. 

Lady Gane was dubious as to the hqtels they would 
have to stay at, and thought that perhaps the whole 
proceeding was just a thought too bohemian. 

But Giles overruled her, having, indeed, Patricia's 
silent ecstasy over the suggestion to help him, and at 
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last it was arranged that they should start on their 
journey to Cannes in the motor-car, and do it, by easy 
stages, in a week. 

When they were alone together that night, Lady 
Oane laughed at her sister. 

"Beally, you^re the most inconsistent creature in 
the world, Pat/' she exclaimed. " After all the fuss 
you made about my receiving Giles here on a visit, 
you are the first to agree to this most daring journey! 
What would your husband say to it? *' 

Patricia laughed. 

*^ What could he say more than he has said already 
to my going abroad with you? *' she said. " And after 
all, where is the difference between having Giles here 
every day and going to dinners and theatres with 
him, and going in his motor-car to Cannes? It isn't 
as if there weren't the two of us ! " 

Lady Gane shrugged her shoulders. 

" Oh, I'm ready to risk it, if you are," she said. 
^ But I tdl you it is a risk. You know what motor- 
cars are. There's always the danger of a break-down, 
a serious accident; and think how it would look in 
the papers, the false reports that would appear, and 
then the contradictions to make them worse, and the 
rest of it!** 

^ Oh, well, there are thousands of journeys made 
without accident, and in any case I can't see that 
there's any harm in it. And it would be simply lovely, 
wouldn't it?" 

Lady Gane hesitated. 
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^'You're younger than I am/' she said, ''and the 
prospect of a series of hard beds in vile inns, with 
nothing fit to eat for dinner and breakfast may 
perhaps not seem so appalling to you as it does to 
me!'' 

Patricia scoffed at her sister's Inxorions tastes^ 
and said that roughing it for a week would do her 
good. 

It was settled then that they should start early on 
the following Monday, and that Richards should come 
on by train with the heavy luggage. 

The first day was delightful. The ladies, snugly 
wrapped up and tucked in, sat at the back, and Giles 
Wendover, who sometimes took a turn at the wheel 
himself^ and sometimes left it to his chauffeur, sat in 
front and talked to them. 

There was a glass screen in front, and a Cape cart 
hood over them, and they were well provided with 
veils and goggles, so that Patricia's young blood ex- 
perienced nothing but exhilaration in the rapid move- 
ment of the car. 

Lady Oane was not quite so fortunate. Her prudish 
scruples^ indeed, were quite possibly as much the result 
of her dislike of cold and of the least discomfort, 
as of any real reluctance she felt at the idea of the 
journey. 

She was a beautiful woman still, but hers was, now, 
at any rate, a beauty that demanded many hours at 
her toilet, and a lavish use of powder and cosmetics 
to produce its due effect. This rough and tumble 
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Bcramble through the day, with an hour here and an 
honr there for meals, followed by a stay at an out 
of season hotel where the accommodation was poor 
and the fare indifferent, did not suit either her looks 
or her temper; and by the end of the second day she 
either was, or affected to be, so indisposed as to beg 
Giles to cut short the day's journey, and to stay at a 
little town about forty miles short of their proposed 
stopping place. 

So they put up for the night at a rambling old inn 
in a small town, and Lady Oane, after a very in- 
different dinner, was in such a bad temper that she 
insisted upon retiring to rest at once, though she was 
careful to explain that rest was the last thing she 
expected to gei 

Giles and Patricia, therefore, were left in the big 
draughty inn sitting-room, to spend the evening 
together as best they could. Patricia, with whom the 
cold agreed, and who had enjoyed the journey enor- 
mously so far, was, however, in the highest possible 
spirits; and she curled herself up before the fire and 
laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks at the 
absurd fuss Loma was making about nothing; mim- 
icked her little sly attempts to make up her face when 
the car was approaching a town, by the aid of a little 
mirror which would only let her see one eye at a time ; 
roasted chestnuts in the wood fire, and enjoyed her- 
self extremely, in a leisurely and quietly mischievous 
way that made her charming. 

Giles Wendover, who had been holding himself well 
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in check for this long time^ felt that the time was 
getting near when he would be constrabied to tell her 
something of what he felt^ something of the emotions 
with which she inspired him of the passion she excited 
in him. 

Oiles^ though he could act the part very well, was 
by no means the chivalrous friend he would have had 
her think him. Selfish to the core, he had, as she 
quite rightly thought, refrained from marrying her 
when she was ready to have him, because marriage at 
that time would have imposed upon him economies 
and discomforts which he did not care to endure. 

Nor would he, in all probability, have been at all 
keen on marrying her if she had been still imwed, 
even though he had no longer the excuse of poverty 
to restrain his ardour. 

Giles was one of those men who prize a thing the 
more for its being surrounded with real obstacles. And 
Patricians calm behaviour, her absolute self-possession, 
her known fondness for her husband, were all incentives 
to the passion of this hero of the half-smart set. 

She had been charming as a girl; she was irresis- 
tible as a married woman. 

And, now that he had the chance, Giles set about 
preparing the way to attract her, without a doubt, a 
scruple or a qualm. 

She was practically deserted by her husband. What, 
then, was there to stand between him and his wishes? 

So, while Patricia sat in front of the fire, her pretty, 
gold-brown hair glinting in the firelight, and her bean- 
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iiful face radiant with the pleasant exhilaration of the 
recent jonmey, Giles sat a little way behind, with a 
look on his face which, if she had seen it, would have 
frightened her, and opened her eyes to her danger. 

She was tracing out, with a knitting needle, the 
route for the following day, on a map which Giles had 
handed to her. She put the map on a chair beside 
her, and kneeling upon the floor, followed the course, 
town by town, and village by village, as he called out 
the names to her one by one. 

*^Yes,'' she said, "I have it all. But I do hope 
Loma won't be cross, because if she is, it will cut the 
day's run short again, besides spoiling all the pleasure 
of the evening.** 

Giles uttered a little strange laugh. He drew his 
own chair nearer, while she was still tracing out the 
route. 

" I don't think the evening is spoilt by her being 
ill," he said demurely. 

^^ I do, though. It was so jolly last night when she 
was with us, and in a good temper." 

*' Well, you're never out of temper." 

*^ Oh, yes, I am sometimes, and I certainly shall be 
soon if she goes on playing these tricks." 

" I should like to see you out of temper, Pat, I 
really should." 

Something in his tone warned her, perhaps, that she 
had better be careful. She looked up, and was about 
to rise from her knees, when Giles, taking advantage 
of her attitude, which did not permit her to escape. 
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brought his chair forward with a rapid movement j 
and throwing hifi arms round her, tried to kiss her. 

She thrust him away from her with a cry^ and 
struggled, panting and at a white heat of indignaticm, 
to her feet. 

At that moment she caught sight of a man's faoa 
staring at her and Giles through the aperture of the 
door, which, for the first timfi^ ahe now dificoyered to 
be half open* 



CHAPTEB XV 

\EE language of the half-smart set can be strong on 

• occasion^ even on the lips of women. Patricia, 
h her eyes blazing, stared for a few moments, first 
Giles, then at the open door, and then once more at 
es. 

'Yon cad! You howling cadf said she, with 

phasis there was no mistaking. 

Tiles drew himself up and tried to langh. He had 

)ected a little resistance, real resistance. He had 

)ected all sorts of forms of expostulation, perhaps a 

: on the ear. But he was not prepared for the look 

utter contempt, bitter, biting, unmistakable, with 

ich his action was received. 

' You have no right to call me that ! '' he stammered 

• ''If '' 

^You are a cad,'' cried Patricia, interrupting him 
Qfre he had time to prepare an excuse, an explanation, 
tid you will see if Loma doesn't say so too I " 
the marched towards the door ; but Giles, frightened, 
1 quite aware that Patricia was spirited enough to 
ke things very xmcomfortable for him unless she 
e softened and conciliated, dashed across the room 
t, and closing the door, stood in front of it, in a 
able and pleading attitude. 
Fat, Patricia, Mrs. Thome, listen to me. Wait 

181 
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one moment. Come, you like to be fair, don't yon? 
Give me just a hearing ! ** 

He was in earnest now, there was no mistake about 
that There was intense agitation in his face, in hiB 
voice. Clearly he knew she was not to be played with, 
and she saw that she was in no further danger .from 
his impertinence. 

So she met him eye to eye, still fierce, unforgiv- 
ing, her great blue eyes flashing and her hands 
clenched. 

'*What have you go to say? Nothing worth hear- 
ing, I'm sure. So get on with your excuses, your 
sham excuses, and let me go to Loma." 

" Don't be so hard, so angry. I'm sure you wouldn't 
be if you knew how ashamed I feel ^" 

" So I should think ! What would my brothers say 
if they could know? As for my husband, if he'd come 
into the room just then he would have killed you, and 
I should have said it served you right." 

Giles was recovering a little from the shock of the 
surprise he had experienced at her ferocity and prompti- 
tude in dealing with him. 

"Well, if your husband had been where a newly 
married husband is expected to be, with his wife, it 
wouldn't have happened," said he boldly. ''You've 
been left in an unnatural position, and it follows that 
one forgets things one ought to remember." 

The words were an accusation, and they took Pap 
tricia's breath away. 

'' You mean to insinuate," she said unsteadily, after 
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I moment's pause, *' that my husband oughtn't to have 
gone away?'* 

** Oh, I don't like to say that. I've no right to say 
that. Every man knows his own business best. And 
if he thought what he had to do abroad was more im- 
portant than his duty in looking after his wife, of 
course thaf s his affair, not mine. No, don't fly out 
again. Eemember, I only answered your question." 

Patricia was for a moment struck dumb. She had 
for a long time vaguely felt that her husband, what- 
ever his other duties might be, had not treated her 
sither wisely or rightly in leaving her so long to her 
own resources. The feeling, indeed, had helped to 
justify her in her own mind for her action in leaving 
Bamsfield and in going abroad against his wishes. 
But that the action of Chris should appear to other 
men in such a very strong light as a flagrant breach 
}f conventional behaviour, had not occurred to her till 
that moment. 

For a little while both she and Giles were silent, 
*ach hearing the loud breathing of the other, and 
he man watched the woman, though she did not 
iratch him in return. Indeed, she was too full of her 
)wn painful thoughts to have much attention to bestow 
ipon him. She was thinking, not of the present Giles, 
)ut of the absent Chris. 

But Giles was far from xmderstanding this, and he 
ooked upon it as a favourable opportunity for pushing 
lis own claims to her favour. 

^ Fm always thinking about you, and about the 
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wretched position you've been left in/' he said^ in 
very humble tone. " And you can hardly be surpr 
if^ admiring you as I do^ and — and thinking so mu 
of you^ I should resent what I consider wrong treit* 
ment of you^ and that I should forget — ^what I oujM 
not to forget.'* 

Patricia, however, so far from being induced by tbk 
pleading tone to condone his behaviour, found fredi | 
matter for resentment in his speech. | 

"Wrong treatment!" said she sharply. "What do' 
you call your treatment then?" 

Giles was confused and then annoyed by this retoii 
It showed, he thought, what strangely perverse con- 
ceptions of things a woman can have, and her want of 
logic, that she should leave the real matter at issue to 
attack him like that ! 

" I have apologised," said he stiffly. " I can't do 
more." 

"Oh, yes, you can," said Patricia quietly. "Yon 
can find out the train that takes us on to Cannes to- 
morrow morning." 

This was terrible. Giles felt angry. 

" You can't decide that," he said, now with a touch 
of arrogance, since he found that his humility was 
thrown away, "until you know what Loma thinks." 

" If she doesn't think as I do," retorted Patricia 
with spirit, " she can go on where she likes and how 
she likes — and I'll go straight back alone to Paris." 

" You are a little shrew ! " muttered Giles angrily. 

Patricia nodded with decision. In all her straight- 
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Sorward words, her abrupt, decided moyementB, there 
mwB a sort of dignity that he was forced to respect 
M spite of himself. 

^ICake way, please/' she said sharply. 

He opened the door for her but kept his fingers on 
Ehe handle. 

** Won't you forgive me, Pat, when you know — ^what 
Ifed?^ 

His tone was melting, so was the look of his blue 

Patricia, however, looked him full in the face and 
toet his pleading gaze with one of steel. 

^ Bubbish I " she said shortly. 

He persisted. 

** You can't know what it is,** he said inlT tremulous 
^oe, as he shut the door again gently and hoped she 
wouldn't notice the fact, **to have to see the woman 
yoQ admire most in all the world left stranded, de- 
serted, for the time at any rate, by the very man 
who ought to have made her his first care. If you 
knew, you would understand what I think — ^what I 
feel '' 

Patricia heard him up to that point, with a tran- 
quillity which made him flatter himself he was mak- 
ing an impression at last Then, quite suddenly, she 
lodced up again, and said with brutal bnuquerie: — 

** Feel for your grandmother I" 

It was impossible to go on after that Giles opened 
the door hastily and she stalked out without another 
word to him. 
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Now she seemed very cahn, very self-possessed, very 
much more at ease than her antagonist. Oiles, feel- 
ing beaten^ uncomfortable and worried, went back to 
the fire xmder the impression that this woman whom | 
he had looked upon as a sof t-voiced, round-faced babj, I 
with the airs of a strong mind^ indeed, but with none 1 
of its reality, was as hard as nails. j 

But he was wrong. ^ 

Excitement, indignation, her own proper pride had 
kept Patricia's head high and her voice steady while 
she was in the presence of the enemy. But once alone, 
she gave way, and instead of going straight to Loma 
to consult her and tell her her own decision, she crept 
into her own little room adjoining her sister's, locked 
herself in, and began to cry. 

What had she done? She began to feel that the 
position she was in was a very dreadful one, and that 
she was being hemmed in by all sorts of unexpected 
and undeserved difficulties and dangers. 

As for Giles Wendover himself, he occupied a very 
small share of her thoughts. He was a cad, that most 
unspeakable and contemptible thing which in her 
schoolboy-like and simple code. of honour was beneath 
contempt altogether. He did not count; he was ^ out 
of it.'' 

But the fact that he had incurred her utter con- 
tempt and displeasure did not render him the 1^ a 
danger, as she was aware. It was not his influence 
with her — ^which was nil — ^which she had to trouble 
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her head about, but what might be made of his pres- 
ence near her by others. 

Patricia was well aware that she had enemies who 
were ready to make the most of the slightest error in 
her conduct; and she began to ask herself what sort 
of use the Thomes would have made of such an inci- 
dent as that which had just occurred, if it should have 
oome to their ears. 

That they would have used it against her, and that 
they would have done their utmost to bring about, by 
its means, a rupture between her and her husband, 
she felt nearly sure. 

Slowly, as she lay on the little hotel bed in the dark, 
Patricia began to open her eyes more and more to the 
position in which she had placed herself by her wilful 
course since she left the furnished villa. She had 
definitely broken with her husband^s people, who ex- 
pressed displeasure in their short letters at the course 
she was adopting. And she knew by her husband's 
letters that she had displeased him. 

On the other hand, her own people, though their 
society provided all the delights which she craved after 
her dreary stay alone at Bamsfield, did not afford her 
much protection of the kind a young wife needs. Her 
dear old mother, indeed, was always ready to have her 
darling Pat with her, but she indulged in comments 
on the absence of Chris which Patricia did not like, 
and she openly bemoaned her having married out of 
"the set.*' 
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Then there were her two sisters, with whom Patricia 
could do exactly as she liked as far as amusing herself 
was concerned. But neither Myra nor Loma was the 
sort of companion Chris liked to have for his wife, 
and Patricia herself was surprised to find how some 
of their comments and criticisms of life jarred upon 
her, now that she had become accustomed to a dif- 
ferent standard of thought in her husband. 

And then Chris himself. How angry his last letters 
had shown him to be ! And what a long time it seemed 
since she had got the last of them! Did he mean to 
punish her by leaving off writing? 

Patricia sat up, feeling hot, guilty and wretched. 

She lit her candles, took out her last letter from 
Chris, and read it again. 

On the whole it was very unpleasant reading. Her 
husband was very angry with her for her repeated acts 
of self-willed defiance of his wishes; looked upon her 
departure for Paris with her sister as a sort of open 
revolt, and finished a very much shorter letter than 
usual by saying that he had no doubt his doings were 
of little interest to her, now that she was among her 
chosen friends, and enjoying herself after their fashion. 

What would he say to the motor-car expedition? 
Patricia, sure of herself, had not till that moment seen 
this expedition in the right light. Now, however, that 
she had had personal experience of its dangers, it sud- 
denly occurred to her to ask what Chris would say 
when the time came to tell him about it? 

Not for one moment did she suggest to herself that 
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it would be possible to try to keep the incident from 
his knowledge altogether. Patricia was brave and 
honest by nature, and, while she had suppressed the 
fact of Giles Wendover's visits to her sister in her let- 
ters to her husband, it was only with a view to 
prevent his feeling jealous and anxious on her ac- 
county and with no idea but of ultimate and full con- 
fession. 

Now she saw her mistake, saw that she ought on 
no account to have concealed the fact of Qiles' pres- 
ence in Paris. But as to the expedition on which they 
were at present engaged, Patricia told herself, with a 
real spasm of fright, that nothing she could urge would 
ever cause Chris to condone such a serious offence. 

In all seriousness, Patricia began to think her 
husband might make this motor-car trip a reason for 
breaking with her altogether. 

That one unpleasant incident had, of course, opened 
her eyes more fully than a dozen lectures would have 
done, and it was in a mood of the utmost depression, 
that, trembling and almost sick with vague alarm and 
disquiet, she imlocked the door of her own room and 
presented herself in her sister's. 

Lady Oane was awake, and in the worst of tempers. 

"I wish I'd never started on this beastly tour of 
yours, Pat," she moaned, as soon as her sister stole in, 
without a word, and stood quietly waiting to see 
whether she was awake. 

" So do V echoed Patricia most heartily. 

Lady Gkme was far too much absorbed in her own 



I 
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grievances to notice the marked change in her sistefs 
tone. 

''I've got a splitting headache^ and my skin is as 
rough as a crocodile's! And I've got a stiff neck too, 
and pains in my right shonlder — rheumatism^ of 
course/' 

Patricia was quite pleased at this account. It would, 
she thought, cut short the agony of the tour^ which had 
become detestable to her. 

"Then we'll go on by train to-morrow," she said 
quickly, ** and Giles Wendover can go on or go back as 
he likes." 

Loma perceived that something was amiss, and sat 
up in bed. 

** What do you mean ? " she asked. 

"I mean that he's a cad and a beast," replied Pa- 
tricia, with simple candour, **and that — ^he tried to 
kiss me 1 " 

She uttered these last words with ferocity, and drew 
herself up as she did so. Lady Qane lay down again. 

"Is that all, child? Why, you might have known 
he would. If you were not prepared for that sort of 
thing, you shouldn't have come on this absurd expe- 
dition." 

Patricia was furious. 

"Is that all you have to say?" she asked. **I had 
expected you to take my part as you ought to do; and 
if you don't, I shall just go back to Paris by train alone 
to-morrow." 

Lady @ane sat up, supported by her elbow, and le- 
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plied in a perfectly calm tone to her sister's rage and 
fury. 

" Oh, no, of course you can't do that,'* she said; ** you 
iaye to think of me/' 

" Tm quite ready to think of you, if you'll think of 
mc/' answered Patricia readily. "But that implies 
that youTl give the cad your opinion of him in strong 
terms." 

** Couldn't you do that for yourself?" said Lady 
6ane languidly. 

** Bather," replied Patricia with energy. " But that 
isn't the same thing. I want to be backed up. You're 
older than I am, and, besides, you're a widow, and you 
can say more, and more to the purpose." 

Lady 6ane laughed. 

" You don't look to me as if you can have failed to 
say just what you thought, quite as well as I could 
have done," she replied. "And as for being older, 
and a widow, there's no such great difference in our 
ages as all that, and if I'm a widow, you couldn't well 
be more independent if Chris were dead, could you?" 

Patricia shivered. 

"Don't talk like that," she said. "You know very 
well I've no wish to be so very independent. I haven't 
been able to help myself." 

" Oh, I am not reproaching you. I admire you for 
your pluck. But really, you know, you ought to have 
drawn the line at this motor-car trip! It was your 
doing, not mine." 

" Well, I've had enough of it now." 



" What! Not after your gru 

" No. When I undertake a 
it, and so must you. You can 
I suppose?" 

" I donH want ever to see hi 
frowning. 

**Well, you're making a gn 
What has happened was boun 
must be ready for it to happen 
Giles is, and as he admired you t 
you may be quite sure he will n 
you're a grass widow.*' 

"Don't caU me that." 

"Well, ifs what you are, an 
and men like him are bound, to 
Ifs a farce to pretend you don't 

Patricia went back to her owi 
very troubled feeling at her he 
known, she told herself, that she 
from Loma, whose ideas were : 
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before, since Lady Oane, in spite of her grumbling, re- 
fused absolutely to be put out by a fresh change of plan. 

But Patricia, now thoroughly frightened and on her 
guard, was careful not to be left alone with Giles 
Wendover again, and the rest of the trip was unevent- 
ful, and even somewhat dull. 

There was always the secret fear of what would hap- 
pen, when Chris should learn about the trip, to keep 
Patricia's spirit down when for a moment they seemed 
inclined to rise. And when the motor-car got to Cannes 
it was with a sigh of relief that she fdt that one ter- 
rible episode was over. 

But on arrival at the hotel there was no letter from 
Chris in the packet which Richards delivered to the 
ladies. 

Patricia felt her heart sink as she turned over those 
which were waiting for her, and found that there was 
not one from her husband among them. 



CHAPTER XVI 

LADY GANE did not mean to spend more than 
' a few days at the hotels as she proposed to take 
a villa for the season if she conld find one which suited 
her. In the meantime, however, the sisters spent their 
time very pleasantly in shopping, an occupation they 
both loved, and in visiting such of their friends as were 
already in the town; but Patricia set her face stead- 
fastly against more expeditions with Giles, and always 
made an excuse to retire when he called on them. 

Lady Gane remonstrated sharply with her sister for 
this conduct) which she said was prudish and ridicu- 
lous. 

Patricia did not argue the point, but continued to 
behave in the same way, avoiding Giles as much as 
possible, and speaking to him when it was absolutely 
necessary to do so with a tone and manner which re- 
minded him that the incident of the motor tour was not 
forgotten. 

In the meantime she received a letter from Chris 
and answered it. Her husband's tone was cool, and 
she reproached him with this, and told him that, if he 
had expected her to settle down in Bamsfield for the 
winter without him, he should have warned her of the 
fact beforehand. 

He sent her some money, which she acknowledged 
gratefully, as her funds, though replenished by her 

194 
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father before she left England, were running rather 
low. 

Patricia had never been taught the value of money, 
but she was developing a very shrewd sense in that as 
in other things; and, though she indulged freely in 
purchases with her husband's present, she did not throw 
her money away, but laid it out rather well. 

Lady 6ane disliked much walking; it was part of 
the role of semi-invalid which she affected not to be 
able to walk — except when it pleased her to do so. Pa- 
tricia, therefore, was left alone a good deal in the morn- 
ings, and she found it rather lonely. 

She began to wish, intermittently, that she had not 
had to quarrel with Giles Wendover, who was staying, 
not at Cannes itself, but at Nice, and who came over 
dutifully twice or three times a week to see Lady 3ane 
and to inquire if there was anything he could do for 
the ladies. 

There was nothing, since Patricia refused point- 
blank to go to any more theatres or restaurants with 
him and her sister, as she had done in Paris; and Lady 
Oane, though she was rather bohemian in her habits, 
preferred not to be seen alone with Giles in a place 
where she was likely at any moment to meet people 
she knew. 

Confinement to the house, however, made her cross 
and ill-tempered and poor Patricia suffered as well as 
Bichards. 

And then two people arrived on the scene whose pres- 
ence was greatly resented by Patricia. 



iil^^Ilc^, but it was part of Ia 
that nobody but herself had a: 
not take possession without j 
faction how much better her £ 
was than that of the owner. 

As she was an "invalid/* 
fatigue, she got poor Patricia 
hard work while she sat and 
when all was settled to please 
the draperies af the drawing- 
complexion, and she sent her si 
which was to be draped to hide 
couches. 

" Do be quick, there's a dear,' 
tion as Patricia started, " for y 
and Harry Mirfield are coming 

"What, both of them?'' gro 
still and frowning severely. 

"Yes, why not?'' 

"Oh, there's no reason again 
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:e either of them/' said Patricia, who was beginning 

be tired of her sister's caprices and selfishness. 
Harry Mirfield's an ass, and that old Jew is a terror/' 
** I don't know whether you think it good form to 
11 everybody an ass who doesn't happen to be an ad- 
irer of yours," retorted Lady Qane sharply. "Most 
sople think Harry rather a nice fellow. And as for 
T. Bernstein, I know lots of people, and so do you, 
ho are dying to have him to their dinners. If s quite 
compliment for him to like mine." 
^'Oh, I dare say he's a good judge of eating and 
rinking," said Patricia, who was nettled and out of 
itience with her sister. 

Lady Qane grew very red. Budolf Bernstein was 
ot, she was aware, the sort of man who would have 
3en welcomed anywhere for the charm of his manners 
r the brilliancy of his conversation. He was indeed 

stout, thickset, heavy German Jew, without either 
cx)d looks, good manners, or an elementary sense of 
amour. But Lady Qane found him, or aflfected to 
nd him, charming, and encouraged his visits, and 
attered his vanity. For Budolf Bernstein was rich, 
ad judicious management, adroit praise of his gener- 
3ity, of his good taste and of his preference for the 
est of everything, could be made to work wonders 
pon him when he was in clever hands. 

Lady Qane's hands, when her own advantage was 
ancerned, were very clever indeed. 

Harry Mirfield was also not the sort of man who 
rould have made a sensation in the world by his 



she majestically condescended 

There was no expense in fl( 
to be incurred when Harry I 
as he regarded her as a very 
joiced in the waste of a good all 
they were mutually helpful, a 
corned with dignified readiness. 

Lady Gane knew what she \ 
couraged him. 

It was unkind of Patricia tc 
two were coming on the same d 
fact^ nobody deplored this more 
self. 

It was by an awkward mischai 
having been informed by her th 
happened to fix the same aftem< 

"I hope you mean to be ci 
sharply. "I don't care to havi 
even if they are not geniuses." 

"Oh, I shan't insult them. I 
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* Neither of them, of course.'* 

* People think you are/' 
'^Beally, I can't help what they think. All widows 

ire always supposed to be dying to marry again, but 
there's nothing further from the thoughts of those who 
J tint to enjoy themselves." 

^'Well, but both these men think you're going to 
many them, don't they?" 

** Harry may, certainly Mr. Bernstein doesn't. He's 
not a marrying man." 

** Perhaps he's got a wife in Germany," suggested 
the amiable younger sister ingenuously. 

"Perhaps," said Lady Gane, reddening in some dis- 
pleasure, for indeed she had sometimes had doubts her- 
self on this point. 

As a matter of fact, Lady Gane would not have 
been averse to remarriage, if a suitor with the well- 
filled purse of a Budolf Bernstein had come to woo; 
but the Jew was always careful to steer clear of all 
endeavours to lead him in the matrimonial direction, 
as Lady Gane knew to her distress. 

'*I think I shall go to see the Bayleys," said Pa- 
tricia after a pause. 

"You'll be bored to death. They're the most tire- 
some people I know." 

Patricia smiled a little. The Bayleys had called the 
day before, and Lady Gane had been positively af- 
fectionate to all of them. Indeed it was her habit so 
to overdo her fondness for her friends — ^particularly 
her female friends — ^in their presence, that she was 
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almost bound to say the most disagreeable things p6i> 
sible behind their backs to keep the scales eyen. 

The sisters had luncheon together^ and then P&tric% 
tme to her threat, went oat by herself, leaying Lad^ 
Gane to receive her friends. 

Patricia felt melancholy. Now thai these two n 
had tamed ap, she gaessed that they woald never boA 
of them be absent for long. And she hated botti d 
them intensely. Harry Mirfidd was silly and flippant 
conceited and vain^ and she coald scarcely listen to her 
sister's flattery addressed to this insignificant little fd* 
low without saying something catting and bringing dis* 
grace upon herself. 

But even he was infinitely better than Badolph 
Bernstein, whose deep-drawn, asthmatic breathing 
slow movements, and heavy attempts to spoil ancient 
British jokes by giving them with a Qerman accent 1 
excited her to frenzy. j 

He used to pay her compliments, too, which di»- i 
gusted her, and disgusted Lady Gane still more. 

So the younger sister felt irritated and depressed 
as she sauntered out, walking slowly under a hot son. 

She had gone some distance before she found a seat 
where she could read in comfort, and then she took out 
the book she had brought, and, opening it, tried to fix 
her mind upon the words before her. 

But she could not. It was always the one name 
^' Chris '' which she seemed to read, and before long 
she gave up the attempt to read. Turning the book 
upside down on her knee, she looked out at the hills 
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and at the sea, and wondered what was going to 
luippen. 

She had every day a stronger and ever stronger 
leose that something would oecnr to bring about a 
crisis in her affairs. The short and less frequent let- 
ters she received from her husband, her own uneasy 
lense that he would be displeased at half the things he 
hid not yet heard about, the absence of news from 
Bamsfield in reply to her own letters to Millie — ^all 
combined to increase this feeling. 

And thinking it all over as she sat by herself, Pa- 
tricia at last uttered a long-drawn, shivering sigh. 

^Whai^B the matter, Mrs. Thome?'' asked a man's 
voice near her, very diffidently. 

Patricia drew herself up with an instinctive frown. 
And the next moment Giles Wendover was standing 
kombly in front of her. 

^ Oh, please, please don't look so displeased I I didn't 
mean to intrude. I really didn't. If you only knew 
how awfully, awfully sorry, sorry and ashamed of my- 
•elf I feel that I could ever, ever have offended you. 
tf you would only believe, Mrs. Thome, how anxious 
t am to make amends in any way you can suggest — 
indeed I think you wouldn't be so severe. Look here ! 
People ought not to bear malice forever; even if a 
man has been to blame, his punishment ought not to 
last indefinitely, ought it? If only you would be- 

ficve '' 

He was so desperately humble, penitent, abject, that 
Patricia^ in spite of herself, smiled a little. 
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He had chanced to come in her way at exactly the 
right moment to be forgiven; for she was at that 
moment feeling unutterably lonely and miserable and 
forlorn. She hailed with delight the notion of dis- 
creetly making it up with the guilty one. 

** I have no wish to be unforgiving, Mr. Wendover " 
she said with quiet dignity which concealed some in- 
ward rejoicing. "I would rather, much rather— fo> 
get.^' 

" Thank you a thousand times.^ 

His whole face glowed with delight 

There, indeed, lay one of the dangers of this man's 
society, that he was always genuinely in earnest whoi 
he made love, or when he had to deal with a beautiful 
woman. So that at this moment the sudden change 
which came over his face, from acute distress and shame 
to the most intense joy and delight, was only the reflec- 
tion of what he felt. He was like a schoolboy who 
had just been told that there are no lessons for the 
day. He was discreet, though, and he did not let his 
joy make him presumptuous. 

There was a pause, then she said: — 

" I suppose you can't tell me of a good book.** 

"Well, I don't go in much for reading, you know, 
and when I've read a notice or two of the latest book 
that's created a sensation I think I've done reading 
enough. Can't Lady Gane help you? I thought she 
was a great reader." 

Instinctively Patricia frowned. 

" Oh, she's too busy to attend to me and my 
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needs to-day/' she said. ''She's got some people to 
tea." 

Giles looked interested. 

" But you've not stayed in to have tea with them." 

"Xo. They happen to be people I don't like," 
snapped Patricia. 

" Oh ! I see. By-the-bye, I met old Bernstein last 
night at Monte Carlo." 

Patricia nodded. 

" He's one of the people." 

" Well, I don't wonder you don't like him. I always 
wonder how Lady Gane can stand him. His hands 
are enough to make you hate him." 

" Yes," assented Patricia quickly. *^ And his way of 
laying down the law." 

"How oddly chosen other people's friends always 
seem to be!" said Giles musingly. "There's another 
fellow who's a constant visitor, whom I can't stand. 
Fellow named Mirfield." 

Patricia nodded. 

"Thafs the other person who's there to-day," she 
said. 

Giles uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

" How clever of her to run them in double harness ! 
Such an oddly ill-matched pair as they are I Only Lady 
Gane could do it ! " 

"It won't be very pleasant for me," said Patricia, 
"to have one or other of them about all day long! I 
think I shall go back to England." 

Giles hesitated. 
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^^I Buppose there's nothing I could do?" he said 
humbly. '^ But Fm afraid you'd think me as bad as 
they!" 

"Oh, no, I shotddn't," retorted Patricia with viva^ 
ci^. " When I do a thing ifs not by halves, and, now 
Fve forgotten, I shall be very glad to have you to talk 
to about old times and my husband, and the things I 
like. You see these two horrors — ^I mean Loma's 
friends — don't know any of my friends^ and so at best 
talking to them is very dull." 

" By Jove, yes ! Dullest thing in the world for you ! 
Well, you've only got to tell me anything I can do^ ancl 
I shall be only too delighted." 

"Thanks awfully." 

There was a pause. The sun was going down, and 
already the air was growing cold with the sudden chilli- 
ness of the south. 

"Might I suggest," said Giles gently, "that you 
ought to be moving soon? You're not very warmly 
clad, and when the sun goes down here it gets jolly cold 
at once." 

"Yes," said Patricia, springing to her feet. "I'd 
forgotten." 

She was shivering already. 

"You want a brisk walk," said he, "and let me 
lend you my muffler. I always carry one in my 
pocket." 

He took out a smart white silk muffler and there was 
a slight discussion between them, she wanting him to 
keep it, he insisting that she should wear it. 
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"Wouldn't Chris be angry if you were not to take 
(are of yourself?'' said he shrewdly. 

The mention of her husband's name^ thus cleverly 
introduced, melted Patricia at once. 

" Oh ! " she said, with a little, half-hysterical laugl), 
" yes, I suppose he would." 

And she accepted the muffler without further protest 

Giles took her to within a few yards of the villa, 
and then said : " Do you think they'll be gone yet — 
both of them?" 

Patricia paused in dismay. 

" It doesn't matter if they're not," she said sharply. 
" I shall go straight to my room." 

"Without your tea? No. Come with me into the 
town and we'll have something nice. You don't mind, 
do you? Come, you said I was forgiven! " 

Conscious that she was again doing something which 
she had better have left undone, Patricia yet yielded 
to the temptation of having some one to talk to, some 
one who would not be actively objectionable like Ru- 
dolf Bernstein, or actively irritating like Harry Mirfield, 
or purely and entirely disagreeable as Lady Qane cer- 
tainly would be after the strain of entertaining at the 
same time two people whom she preferred to keep 
apart 

So Giles had his own way and took her into the 
town, and they had a lovely tea, and Patricia, whom a 
little pleasant excitement always rendered riotously 
happy, laughed, and chatted, and enjoyed herself as 
she had not done for some time. 
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Patricians beauty was so remarkable that wherever 
she went she was bound to excite attention. It was 
therefore no new thing for her to attract the eyes of 
all the people who sat near her^ and Giles noted, not 
without pride in his companion, the number of admir- 
ing glances which were cast in her direction. 

All at once, as he looked round, Patricia saw the look 
on his face change to one of surprise. 

"JVTiafs the matter?'' she asked. 

" Nothing, nothing/* 

He had diverted his gaze from the object which had 
attracted him. But Patricia saw that he had noticed 
something which caused him more than astonishment^ 
and she looked round, as he had done. 

She was quick then to discover the cause of his 
amazement. 

At a table not far from them a man was seated, in 
whom she recognised the person who had looked in 
through the half-open door of the country inn when 
Giles attempted to kiss her. 



CHAPTER XVII 

r;E discovery that her movements were being spied 
upon, for that was the interpretation Patricia at 
once put upon the presence of the man she had seen at 
the inn, frightened the young wife and at once reduced 
her from gaiety to gloom. 

Oiles, however, affected to think nothing of what he 
had seen, and began to talk to her in a tone as near 
the old one as he could muster. 

But even he had clearly been disconcerted by the 
sight of the face he too remembered to have seen at the 
inn, and it was in vain that he tried to laugh and chatter 
as before. 

Patricia only affected to listen, she made no answer 
to what he said. Then, quite suddenly, she turned to 
look at the man again. 

Evidently he was aware that he had been observed, 
and he had now turned his back towards them and was 
reading a paper. 

Patricia turned quickly to Giles. 

" do and find out who he is,*' she said. 

'' Why? Who is he? Have you seen him before? ** 
asked Giles in affected innocence. 

Patricia cut him very short. 

** Of course I have, and so have you,** she answered. 
"He was at the H&tel de France when we stopped 

«07 
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there. And you know it, for you saw him, you must 
have seen him/' 

'* I suppose/' said Giles, trying to speak carelessly, 
"he's some wretched fellow who's dared to lose his 
head about you, and that he's ^" 

" He's done what?" asked Patricia sharply. 

" Oh, I was going to suggest that he'd followed you, 
but of course thaf s not possible." 

She looked round furtively. The man's back was ' 
still turned. 

^' It is possible though ! " she said in a hoarse whis- 
per. "And he has followed me. He's spying upon 
me, I know. I want you to go up to him, and speak 
to him, and try to find out, if you can, whether he's 
English. I know he is though, and I believe he's — 
he's '' 

She could not finish, but Oiles understood. Aware 
that there was danger ahead, he obeyed her wish, and 
waiting until the man rose to go out, followed and ad- 
dressed him. 

When he came back to Patricia he was looking rafher 
disturbed. 

"Yes, the fellow's English right enough," he said. 
"I asked him what he was doing here, and he pre- 
tended not to understand what I meant. But I believe 
you're right, and that he's — ^he's some sort of spy." 

" I was sure of it," said Patricia. 

She was looking now, not so much alarmed as angry 
and obstinate. 

" Isn't it disgusting?" she asked fiercely. 
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Ofles looked at her askance. 

** Surely you don't think your husband ^ 

Patricia threw at him a glance of scorn. 

^ My husband ! No. But his people^ his wretched, 
horrible relations, are capable of that, of anything." 

"Surely not!'' 

**Ye8, they are. His father is determined to keep 
us apart if he can. It was he who sent Chris to Bussia. 
I didn't understand then, as I do now, why he did it^ 
but now I feel quite sure. And it is he who has sent 
this man to watch me. Well, he shall have something 
to report for his trouble. Giles, you shall take me to 
the Casino to-night." 

Her eyes were flashing, her breath was coming fast. 
Though not the most chivalrous of mortals, and by no 
means incapable of taking advantage of a woman's 
difficulties, Giles had the grace to warn her. 

^ You mustn't do that," he said gently. " At least, 
you mustn't until you have thought things over and 
made sure of what you think." 

Patricia rose to her feet, angry and determined. 

"Very well. If you won't take me, I'll get Harry 
Mirfield to, or old Bernstein. I'm not going to be per- 
secuted in this way. And I'm not going to let them 
think I am ashamed of what I do." 

" No, no, of course not, and 111 take you to the 
Casino or anywhere you please, of course. But not 
to-night. You must speak to Loma first ^" 

"Loma!" 

The amount of contempt which Patricia threw into 
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her tone showed plainly how much reliance she felt 
she could place in the support and advice of Lady 
Oane. 

*^ Well, she's better than nothing. At any rate she*8 
another woman/' was all Giles could urge. 

** She's of no use in an emergency. I've found that 
out before," said Patricia, smarting imder the remem- 
brance of her elder sister's treatment at the Hotel de 
France. 

" Very likely you're wrong, you know. There are 
heaps of Englishmen here, and what is there for him to 
find out?" 

But she was not satisfied, and after maintaining 
almost absolute silence on the way home, she bade good- 
bye to Giles at the door of the villa, after making an 
appointment, defiantly, with him for the following day. 

As she expected, she found Lady Gane very cross 
and disagreeable. Her guests had gone, and she was 
resting after a trying time with them. She received 
her yoimger sister with a frown. 

*^ Where have you been all this time? With the 
Bayleys?" 

'' No 1 Giles took me to tea." 

" Giles ! Have you made it up then ? " 

Patricia frowned. 

" What else was there to doP He's promised to — ^to 
be all right in the future." 

*' So he will, of course, till the next time." 

Patricia restrained herself from uttering the words 
which rose to her lips. She remembered that she was 
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in real need of advice and help, and perhaps even that 
of her sister was better than nothing. 

** I want to tell you something/' she said. 

Lady Gane^ who was lying back with closed eyes 
on the specially draped sofa, did not look at her 
sister. 

**Well?'' she said wearily, as she took np her 
smelling-salts. 

** Tve been followed.'* 

" Followed. What do you mean? '* 

^* There was a man where we had tea, watching me 
and Giles. And I recognised him. He was at the 
Hotel de France. Now how should the same man be 
here, ever so far away, watching me as I saw him 
watching me then, unless he were spying upon me?*' 

Lady Gane laughed quite cheerfully. 

*' My dear Patricia,'* she said languidly, *' I could 
have told you that. There was a man sppng upon us 
— ^upon you, I suppose — ^when we were in Paris." 

" And you never told me? '* said Patricia angrily. 

'* What would have been the use? We weren't doing 
anything that mattered, until that silly motor journey. 
And if I'd told you about it then, it wouldn't have made 
any difference, except, perhaps, to make you more dar- 
ing, more venturesome. I know what you are I " 

Patricia sat down, feeling indeed as if she could not 
stand under this blow. For a blow it was to find that 
her own sister had known of the espionage to which 
she was being subjected without giving her a word of 
warning! 
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Of course it was possible that Loma was onlj pie- 
tending, in order to give herself a greater reputatimi 
for acuteness than she had any right to. But Patricia 
could not be sure of this^ and it seemed to her at the 
moment that she was without a friend in the world. 

And her heart rose in passionate rebellion against i 
the husband who had left her to do battle with her 
difficulties all by herself. She told herself that he had j 
no right to abandon her for so long, and that, if he 
cared for her as he professed to do, he should have 
left his work, everything, rather than expose his wife 
to difficulties which his own letters showed that he 
fully appreciated. 

However, she was not going to break down before 
Loma, whose sympathy was not likely to be either 
deep or genuine. She sat for a few moments consider- 
ing her position in silence, and then she said quietly : — 

" I shall go back to England/' 

Lady Gane was annoyed at this speech. 

"Where will you go to?*' she asked, opening her 
eyes, and looking rather anxiously at her sister, whose 
presence with her she found desirable and even 
necessary. 

" To— to Mamma, I suppose.'' 

Loma shrugged her shoulders. 

" Oh, well, if you like to have the sort of things 
said that do get said when a young married woman 
goes back to her father's house almost at once after 
her marriage, I suppose I shall have to put up with 
it. But it's rough on me, very rough, since I certainly 
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i=>houldu't have come out here all by myself; besides, 
X'm not in a proper state of health to be left here by 
xnjBelf/^ 

Patricia laughed incredulously. 
"You're always well enough to do anything you 
^^rant to do/' she said drily. *^ I suppose you've ar- 
ranged some restaurant dinners already with those 
%wo men ! *' 

** I wish you wouldn't talk in that impleasant way, 
as if there were anything improper about my friends! 
I hare made no appointments that I shall keep unless 
you will go with me. I am quite at your mercy in 
the matter." 

Patricia hesitated. She did not want to have to 
return to England, until her husband came back. 
She did not care to face any more of her relations 
and friends until she knew exactly, as she expressed 
it in her own mind, "what was going to happen." 
For that some crisis in her fortimes was approaching 
she felt sure. 

** Don't you see how diflScult it is for me, Loma?" 
she asked after a long pause, in quite a subdued voice, 
** to know just what to do? If I go back to England, 
I can only go to Mamma, as Bamsfield is out of the 
question — ^I simply won't go back there again, what^ 
ever happens. It isn't fair to ask me, and — and it 
wasn't fair ever to expect me to live there." 

Thia was the first time Patricia had ever expressed 
herself so strongly on the subject of her husband's 
treatment. Hitherto, indeed, she had upheld his cause 
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quite fiercely whenever Chris was attacked, as wis 
pretty frequently the case, by one or other of the menh 
bers of her family. Now, however, it seemed as if 
the end of her patience had come. Chris had ceased 
to be loving, or what she regarded as loving in hia 
letters, and had become angry and sarcastic, and the 
yoimg wife felt rebellion rising in her heart, at last 

It had indeed risen in her conduct long ago, but 
that was not really such a vital matter. 

Lady Gane began to feel some feeble interest in the 
matter, and half sat up. 

"Of course it wasn't fair,'* she said. "Everybody 
always said so. It was you, Pat, who so obstinately 
held out that your hero and paragon of a husband 
couldn't io wrong. Every one but you has thought 
him the meanest of wretches to leave you so long on 
no matter what pretext; and if you want my opinion, 
it is that he and his old father, whom you think so 
badly of, are as like as two peas in a pod." 

Patricia was trembling. Those unpleasant sugges- 
tions of a comparison between her husband and his 
father had indeed occurred to her before. 

"Don't," she said feebly. "Don't, Loma. You 
wouldn't if you knew how horribly frightened — and 
— and alone it all makes me feel." 

"Well, I don't want to say nasty things. On iiie 
contrary, I'm anxious to help you. But you know, 
Pat, you're diflScult to help. You're so awfuDy self- 
wiUed." 

"Yes, I know," wailed poor Patricia, with a tear 
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forcing its way down her pretty cheek. " But thafs 
not such a very awful sin, and I'm treated as if I'd 
played football with the whole decalogue/' 

** There, there, don't cry, and we'll go somewhere 
to-morrow and enjoy ourselves, and forget all about 
everybody but just ourselves," suggested Lady Gane 
soothingly. 

This was evading the point rather than dealing with 
it, but Patricia, on mature consideration, was forced 
to the conclusion that it woidd be better to stay with 
her sister and keep as quiet as she could till matters 
came to a head with the Thomes, than to return to 
England and face more trouble by going about with 
Myra in town, where there were more people to make 
comments both on her situation an^ her actions. 

In the meantime she sat down that night and wrote 
an earnest letter, in the nature of an appeal, to her 
husband. 

" My Dear Chris," she began, 

**I am afraid you are very angry witK me for 
not having given up all my friends and relations 
for yours, and I must tell you frankly that I think 
you have not been as kind to me as you ought. I 
know I am self-willed; but you knew all about me 
before you married me, and you would have me, in 
spite of everything and everybody. 

**Now you are punishing me for having gone back 
to my own people, by writing fewer letters, and letters 
which are not at all kind. 
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^'I wish you had never gone to Russia. I know 
was I who persuaded you to go, and I belieye now 
your father did not mean you to come back for 
long time, and that he was delighted when I pi 
jou to go. But I think, when you found out 
long you were to stay over there, you should have ta- 
sisted upon a holiday to come back and settle me soxnd' 
where. As it was, I could not go on living at Baio^ 
field, either by myself or with your people, whom I 
hate — all but Millie, who is a dear, or who would be 
if they'd let her. 

*^ I had to go back to my own friends, and it is not 
fair of you to find fault with them, or with my going; 
back to them. I never pretended I was going to give 
them up, or that I thought there was anything wrong 
with them. 

**I know you were angry with me for going away 
with Myra, then with going to my father's and then 
with my going to Paris. ,0f course you are angrier 
still at my coming to the Biviera, and, equally of 
course, at my meeting some of my old friends here. 
I confess I have not even told you the names of all 
the friends I have met here and at Paris, because I 
thought it would worry you to fed that I had slipped 
back into the old set again. 

" Now I know that your people have set spies on 
me, and I warn you that, if they continue to do so, I 
shall just do something on purpose to shock them. Of 
course I shan't do anything really dreadful, but I am 

I 
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lot going to be treated unfairly, and spying is an un* 
air thing. 

" I feel rather guilty in writing like this, as it will 
anse you pain. But just ask yourself whether I have 
»ecn properly treated by any of your people or even 
»jf you! Your last letters have not been at all kind. It 
B your own fault if I am beginning to feel differently 
owards you. I hope you will soon come lack. 
" Your loving wife, 

" Patricia.'* 

Patricia slipped out of the house, late as it was, to 
KMt this letter herself, and she had not gone many 
teps when she met Giles Wendover, who cried: 
' Hallo ! '' when he saw her advancing towards him in 
he darkness. 

" Hallo 1 '' replied Pat. " What are you doing here ? '* 

** I — ^I don't exactly know,*' replied Giles, confused. 
' At least, I had a vague idea of calling, if it wasn't 
too late, to ask Lady Gane whether you and she would 
JO somewhere with me to-morrow, say to Monte Carlo 
>r Nice, or further afield if you like." 

He was shy, shamefaced, almost, as it seemed, afraid 
to make the offer. 

But Patricia welcomed it. She felt restless, excited, 
rebellious. She would like to do something rather 
Ireadful, and to take another trip with Giles Wen- 
lover in his car answered sufficiently to that descrip- 
ion. 
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" ITl ask her/' said she. " ITl teU Loma what you 
propose, and we'll leave it to her to say yes or no.** 

This was a eonvenient way out of the difficulty^ bnt 
Giles felt that she was anzioiis to go. 

'^ It really seems a pity to lose weather as good as 
this is for the time of year/' he went on, concealing 
his delight at her conciliatory attitude. 

**And it will keep off Harry Mirfield and old Bern- 
stein/' added Patricia simply, 

"I'm afraid you've been worrying yourself rather 
about what happened this afternoon/' said he in a low 
voice. " That was the real reason why I wanted to 
call, to know what Lady Qane thought." 

Patricia shrugged her shoulders. 

"You might have known without inquiring/' said 
she. "Loma never thinks twice about anything but 
what concerns herself." 

"No, I'm afraid she doesn't So that you're left 
very much to yourself." 

His tone was so kind, so gravely sympathetic, that 
poor Patricia, wounded and troubled in mind, could 
not but find his conversation soothing. They were 
walking along, side by side, and not hurrying them- 
selves. 

"You were going to post a letter? Shall I do it 
for you?" 

She shook her head. 

" No, thanks. It's to Chris, and I always post his 
letters myself. I don't know, though, that he would 
appreciate the compliment." 
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Her tone was nnconscioiisly a little piteouB^ a little 
lad. Giles was careful not to say anything rash. He 
heaved a sigh which was discreet and sympathetic, 
Irithout being obtrusive or ostentatiously pitying. 

" So you^l come to-morrow and ask her ! '* she said, 
stopping abruptly, and holding out her hand. 

** I shall be delighted, more than delighted,'* said 
Giles, as he took her hand, and gave it a slight but 
^arm pressure, just not long enough to risk exciting 
her displeasure. 

He must be on his guard now. 

Patricia, as she went back into the villa, gave a 
searching look round in all directions, to see whether 
the spy were still on the watch in the neighbourhood. 

But she saw nothing, and glided back into the draw- 
ing room without any further adventure to watch Lady 
Oane play patience. 



CHAPTER XVm 

GEADUALLY but surely it came abont during the 
next few days that Giles Wendover became to 
Patricia her one friend and confidant. 

She tried hard to avoid this^ and indeed he did not 
seem to try to bring it about. But it was inevitable. 

For in the first place, the arrival at Cannes of Hany 
Mirfield and Budolf Bernstein was bound to make a 
great difference to poor Patricia. 

Lady Oane was always either receiving' them or 
lunching or dining out with one or the other of them; 
and on those occasions, in order to get a little partji 
she had to invite a second man on Patricia's account 
She sometimes asked one friend, and sometimes an- 
other; but there was no one in the neighbourhood so 
nice or so old in acquaintance as Giles, and therefore 
it generally came about, in spite of Patricia's occasional 
faint objections, that he made the fourth. 

Nothing could have exceeded his discretion, or that 
of Patricia herself. Not one word to which Chris- 
topher himself could have taken objections ever passed 
his lips, still less hers; but the fact remained that 
they became again what they had been in the old days 
at the Heronry, " pals," as Patricia herself would have 
called it, and that they got on together better than 
either of them did with any one else. 

Lady Gane devoted herself witii equal zest to the 

980 
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mmatnre Harry or to the over-mature Bernstein. 
ioih were bores of the first water^ and required a great 
Leal of management and tact to be even inoffensive. 
3at Lady Gane was used to choosing her friends, not 
M) much for what they were as for what they had; 
[lot so much for the pleasure of their society as for 
other pleasures which she could obtain through their 
nieans. And both these men, with their flowers and 
bonbons, their dinners and luncheons, fulfilled the re- 
qoirements she demanded in a friend. 

It was quite natural that, with her sister and one of 
fhese men for companions, Patricia should find the 
•ociety of Giles Wendover a refreshing change. She 
tfd not even apologise to herself for enjoying it, since 
ftere seemed no reason why she should not. 

There was even already a spice of devil-may-care 
defiance of convention about Patricia's feeling for her 
old sweetheart, for she said to herself with sullen irrita- 
tion that whatever she did would be spied upon, re- 
ported, and distorted, so that there was no need for 
ber to set a watch on herself. She would certainly have 
to face something unpleasant in the nature of an ac- 
cusation by and by, and in the meantime she would 
lo as she pleased, not acting in any way so as to cause 
terious scandal, but not trying, on the other hand, to 
lYoid cause for gossip. 

They had plenty of other friends in Cannes and the 
neighbourhood, so that the presence of Giles Wendover 
it the villa excited very little more remark than it had 
lone at the Paris flat. But still there was bound to be 
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some gossip about the sisters and their admirers, anj ^ 
Patricia did not escape the tongues altogether^ thoiqf 
perhaps she was treated more gently than was Lid» 
Gane. " 

And in the meantime Patricia had grave cause for 
uneasiness in the fact that a whole week passed wifli> 
out her getting a letter from her husband at alL 

This was the first time she had had to wait so looft 
and she wondered what it meant. And at last, unabk 
to bear the suspense, she telegraphed to Millie Thoniei 
asking her whether they had heard from Chris, and 
whether any accident had befallen him. 

She wrote another letter to her husband, too, but as 
he was travelling a^>out she knew that he was vrithont 
direct news of her for days together, and that he 
often found her letters waiting for him two at a time. 

She got no reply to her telegram, but in three days 
she got a letter from Millie, written in an almost hp- 
terical style, without any punctuation but dashes, and 
with one word in three deeply underlined. 

Her sister-in-law wrote that she had received the 
telegram, but had been forbidden to answer it, and that 
she was writing this letter against strict orders. She 
said that they had heard — she did not know exactly 
how, but the news had filtered through somehow — ^that 
Patricia was not behaving as Christopher would have 
liked her to behave during his absence, and that ebe 
had been seen in the society of people of whom he did 
not approve. Millie implored Patricia, if this were so, 
to change her conduct at once, or something dreadful 
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wnild be sure to happen when Christopher should 

htm the truth. 

She added that she herself was quite sure that all 

Ihe things said about her sister-in-law were untrue, 

4aid that she was true and good, as Christopher believed 
ber to be. But she added that Patricia had made 
enemies, about whom she could not say more than 
tliis, that they would not believe the best, but the 
worst, and that whatever they thought, they would 
Kpeat to Christopher, and that, if they did, she thought 
ke would go mad. 

She ended with her love to Patricia, and begged her 
iK)t to say anything about the letter, as there would 
be a " scene '^ at home if it were known that she had 

written. 
This letter, written with the best intentions in the 

World, roused in Patricia the most active feelings of 

revolt she had as yet experienced. 
Of course she knew that the "enemies^ so discreetly 

referred to were the two elder Thomes, and especially 

Did Mr. Thome. 

Now the suspicion she had from the first entertained 

with regard to his intention of sowing dissension 

between his son and her were fully confirmed, and her 

first impulse on reading poor Millie's well-meant wam- 

ing was to do something more openly defiant of con- 

rention than ever, in order to bring about the crisis 

ihe felt to be fast approaching. 
What that crisis could be she only vaguely felt 

Perhaps Chris was on his way to the Riviera; that 
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was what she devoutly hoped^ and perhaps he wod 
come in such an angry and prejudiced condition tin 
she would have a di£Giculty in m firing him listen il 
reason, and even in making him see that she had 
nothing very wrong or disgraceful. 

If this thought had occurred to Patricia soon &fter! 
his going away, she would not have felt it to be a te^|' 
rible possibility. 

Relying on her own influence, on her own love for her 
husband, she would have been sure that a few lonDg 
words, a few caresses, added to a plain statement and 
a straightforward denial of all accusations of a serious 
kind, would have set matters right. 

But it was inevitable that the circumstances of iiis I 
departure, the repeated putting off of his return, her 
own actions, and the known disapproval of the Thorne 
family, together with the active criticisms of her own 
relations and friends, should have worked their dne 
effect upon the young wife. So that now, instead of 
counting confidently on her powers of persuasion, or 
even on her husband's love, she trembled, and asked 
herself whether it would really come to this, that he 
would refuse to accept her version of her conduct, or, 
hearing it, should think it ground enough for a real 
and permanent breach. 

The suggestion which had indeed occurred to her 
spontaneously before it was uttered by Lady Gane, that 
Chris was but a chip off the old block, and that he 
might turn out to be as hard and harsh as his own 
father, worried, beset her. 
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In that case she felt that her doom was sealed. 

Indeed a sense of the approaching end of all things 
vas beginning to get such a firm hold upon Patricia 
that she grew reckless^ and^ although she did not give 
Giles Wendover any opportunity for presuming on 
her forgiveness, she was kinder to him than she would 
have been but for Millie's letter, and more ready to ac- 
cept his companionship on the expeditions which they 
took with Lady Oane and one or another of her train 
of admirers. 

Patricia and Lady Gane, together with Harry Mir- 
field and Giles had gone for a long drive one after- 
noon in Wendover^s motor-car, and returned to the villa 
together to dine before going on to the Casino for the 
evening. 

Lady Gane's Italian man-servant met the ladies as 
they descended from the car with the news that a gen- 
tleman had been there during their absence, and had 
inquired for Mrs. Christopher Thome. 

Patricia, half startled, half delighted, asked eagerly 
what name the gentleman had given. 

She was told that he had left none. And he had 
given no message, but he had asked the most minute 
particulars about the drive Mrs. Thome had taken, 
and the names of the people who went vrith her. 

Patricia blushed and trembled, and asked then what 
he was like. 

Was he a tall, young, handsome man — ^this gentle- 
man? 

The servant answered in the n^ative. He was not 
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very tall, and he was not youngs though he was not 
ill-lookiiig. He had nearly white hair and beard. 

Sfie drew back without another question. 

^ Ifs old Mr. Thome/' she said to her sister in a 
low voice. 

Giles Wendover caught the words^ and Lady Gkme 
was much startled. 

^^ Oh, Pat, what shall we do? Will he make a scene? 
What has he come for? We had better send the men 
away!" she said hurriedly, in great agitation and 
annoyance. 

Patricia was much calmer than her sister as she 
answered : — 

"No. We will carry out our programme. We will 
alter nothing. We will send no one away. What 
harm is there in it? No, no, I will have nothing 
changed — ^nothing. We will dine here, go on to the 
Casino, just as we'd arranged to do." 

Lady Oane was in such a state of distress that she 
consulted Giles, unable to rely entirely on her own 
judgment, and mistrusting that of her young sister. 

But Giles agreed with Patricia. 

"Better, much better,** he said, "to go on just as 
usual, and to brave it out. After all, what has any- 
body done?** 

" No, that*8 true. But you don*t know what he will 
have heard ! ** 

"No matter what he has heard, it would only look 
suspicious if we were suddenly to change our plans. 
What have we to worry ourselves about? Patricia is 
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with you, and that ought to be enough for any- 
body/' 

"It won't be/' said Lady Qane in despair. 

However, she was persuaded by the others to ad- 
here to the arrangement already made, and they all 
sat down to dinner together, three of the four feeling 
as if a sword were suspended over their heads. 

Harry Mirfield was only vaguely aware that some- 
thing unpleasant was expected to happen, but he was 
too foolish to be discreet, and from time to time he 
would look round at the faces of his companions^ and 
listen to every sound outside the room, adding to the 
general embarrassment by his undisguised curiosity 
and by the questions he asked Lady Oane, which she 
had tactfully to parry. 

Dinner was got through without disturbance, and 
then came again the question whether they should 
stay at home, where they were comparatively safe, op 
whether they should brave danger and go, as originally 
proposed, to the Casino. 

Patricia it was who insisted that this part of the 
programme also should be rigidly adhered to. 

" The only thing we could do to be ashamed of," she 
said calmly, "would be to alter our plans because of 
his coming. Why should we? " 

So it was decided that they should go on together 
and moreover that they should go in Giles's motor- 
car. 

It was an exciting and a miserable evening. Lady 
Oane insisted upon keeping Patricia with her, and in 
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letting tlie two men follow them together, hoping 
against hope, as Patricia felt, that if old Mr. Thoznft 
should have followed them, he would not know wbo '^ 
Giles was^ and that, at any rate, he would not ne 
Patricia with him. 

But it was the self-willed and daring Patricia her- 
self who defeated this little plan. She insisted npon 
speaking to Giles more often than to any one else, and 
they could all see, by the fierce glitter in her eyes, fhat. i 
she meant to defy her persecutor if she should c 
face to face with him. 

She did. 

Before they had been very long in fhe xooma, 
pariiy descried a man whom they all knew at 
from Patricia's description, to be the father of 
topher Thorne. 

The old man was very quiet, very watchftd^ 
keen of eye and quiet of step. 

He was wearing evening clothes of antiquated 
tern, and he wore an ancient and massive gold 
chain which added to his provincial look. 

He caught sight of the party at once, and then 
about concealing himself from them, and delibeial 
playing the spy. 

Patricia noted this, and the fierce look in her 
grew fiercer still. 

Suddenly detaching herself from Lady Oane^ dl^ 
took Giles's arm, and, in spite of his entreaty to her W'\ 
be careful, his warning that she was being watdifl^^j 
she insisted upon talking and laughing with him. 
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in treatdng him with far more open and easy familiar- 
ity than she had ever shown to him before. 

Giles was disturbed and uneasy. Lady Oane was 
beside herself with worry and distress. She confided 
her woes to Harry Mirfield, with a wail of sympathy 
for herself and her own difficulties. 

" Imagine ! My absurd sister is doing this, flirting 
with Giles Wendover, on purpose to irritate her father- 
in-law, who is watching her as a cat watches a mouse! 
There'll be a most shocking scandal. Do pray let us 
be ready to get away at the first sign of a coming 
storm!'* 

But Patricia refused to go home to the villa, refused 
to do anything discreet or sensible, and continued to 
talk and laugh with Giles, with her face strangely 
set and almost hard, and her blue eyes flashing. 

She was indeed at a high pitch of anger and irrita- 
tion at this personal espionage on the part of the old 
man whom she hated and mistrusted. She did not fear 
an open scandal, what her sister called a " scene,*' being 
sure that old Mr. Thome, so far from being likely to be 
carried away by his feelings, was craftily bent on see- 
ing all that he could see, and hearing all that he could 
hear, before he ventured upon a personal encounter. 

Well, he should see and hea? enough to content him. 
No warnings from her sister or even from Giles himself 
sufficed to make her change her plan, which was to out- 
rage, to annoy, to enrage the mean old man who had 
set spies upon her during his son's absence, and who 
thought he was going to convict her of improper con- 
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duct upon the gratifying evidence of his own jaundiced 
eyes. 

Giles at last ventured to take her seriously to task 
for her rashness. 

"What's the use of behaving like this?*' he said. 
" The old man is watching you, and you know it, and 
he will tell your husband all sorts of tales that will 
only make mischief." 

"Yes, thafs what he will do, and what I want 
him to do/' replied Patricia quickly and passionately. 
"Then that will bring Chris back to me, if he hasn't 
deserted me altogether by his father^s orders,** 

"Great Heavens, Pat, you don't mean what you 
sayl" 

"I hope it isn't true," retorted she recklessly, with 
the fire still burning in her blue eyes, "but what am 
I to think ? I hear nothing. And all I see is not him- 
self but his father, whose mind has been poisoned 
against me from the first, and who means to poison his 
Bon's if he can." 

" But whaf s your object in exasperating him? Ton 
are behaving to-night in a way that anybody might 
think strange, laughing so much and talking so fast, 
and, while you are being spied upon, if s madness ! " 

Nothing, however, would check her in the line of 
conduct she had deliberately laid down for herself. 
She knew very well that the old man was treasuring 
up every slightest scrap of suspicious matter there was 
in her conduct or in the evidence of the spy he had set 
to watch her, and she knew that he would have enou^ 
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to report upon most damagingly^ and to bring back her 
husband, unless he had indeed thrown her over alto- 
gether. 

So she refused to go home earlier than usual, and 
when she did she insisted upon sitting by Qiles in the 
car. 

When they got to the villa and Giles would have re- 
tired with Harry Mirfield, Patricia detained him, and 
kept him talking in the drawing-room while Lady 
Oane, irritated and anxious, scolded and reproached 
her from the sofa. 

And then they heard steps across the hall^ and 
Patricia, her eyes still blazing, rose quickly from the 
chair on which she was sitting. 

She had recognised the voice of old Mr. Thome, hard 
and nasal, speaking to the servant Giles would have 
escaped by the French window, but she seized him by 
the arm, and held him fast while the door was thrown 
open and the old Yorkshireman was shown in. 

" Ah 1 '' cried Patricia, as she came forward at once 
to meet him, but without holding out her hand. " How 
do you do, Mr. Thome? I hope you heard plenty of 
interesting things from the detective you set to spy 
upon me in Paris, and who followed me here.*' 

The old man, who was totally unprepared for this 
attack, thinking, as he did, that he had come to over- 
whelm her with his accusations, stammered and stut- 
tered, being indeed somewhat taken aback by the at- 
mosphere of luxury and comfort which surrounded the 
two ladies. 
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Patricia went on pitilessly: — 

^^ You do not know my sister^ I believe? Lady Gane, 
Mr. Christopher Thome, senior/' 

Loma bowed slightly but without speaking, and the 
old man, disconcerted, made her an awkward bend. 
♦Patricia went on mercilessly: — 

**And this, Mr. Thome, is Mr. Giles Wendover, my 
old sweetheart before I married your son. He has 
been most kind to my sister and me, most kind, while 
your son has been absent on your lengthy business in 
Eussia. Mr. Wendover has put his motor-car at our 
disposal in the sweetest manner, and we are veiy grate- 
ful to him, especially I. For I suppose it was chiefly 
on my account that you did it, wasn't it, Giles? '* 

" Oh, I was delighted — only too pleased,'* stammered 
poor Giles, more uncomfortable than he had ever been 
in his life before. 

Mr. Thome, absolutely disconcerted by this recep- 
tion, bowed to Giles and suddenly turned to the door 
muttering something about calling again in the 
morning. 

Patricia sprang across the room and stood a moment 
before him as he went ouf : — 

" And now, Mr. Thome, write to Chris, tell him what 
you've heard and what you've seen — and^-tell him 

also ^" she hissed out the last words with startling 

distinctness — " what lies about me you please." 



CHAPTER XIX 

NOW althongh Patricia, by her passion and wilful 
impetuosity, had for the moment made so great 
an impression upon her father-in-law as to drive the 
power of speech from him, and to make it appear as 
if she were the victor in the encoimter between them, 
she was not to be allowed to come out of the fray 
BO easily as she imagined. 

Upon receiving this challenge from His son's young 
wife, the old Yorkshireman stopped, and frowning 
heavily and standing in an attitude as little as pos- 
sible like that of a vanquished foe, said in a surly 
tone: — 

"Wait a moment. What do you mean by lies"? 
What lies do you suppose I should tell about you, 
and why should I tell them ? '^ 

It was Patricia's turn now to be disconcerted, and 
she paused. 

Only for a moment, though. Before Lady Gane 
could intervene, as Qiles signed to her to do, the 
young wife had recovered herself and made her own 
answer: — 

" You are anxious to make mischief between me and 
Chris. You can't deny it. And you don't care what 
means you use. Nobody who meant to act fairly would 
have engaged a detective to spy upon my movements, 

S33 
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when I've always been quite open and straightforward 
to you and to everybody .** 

"Tou have not/' replied the Torkshireman flatly. 
'^ m be bound youVe said nothing to Chris about this 
young man here/' 

Patricia hesitated^ and the colour left her cheeks a 
little. Lady Oane began to speak, and Giles came fo^ 
ward, ready with words on his own behalf and on that 
of Patricia; but the interference of the outsiders was 
not needed. Patricia, after only a very short pause, 
said: — 

^ I've told him frankly that I'm with a lot of my 
old friends, though ifs quite true I haven't given him 
any names. There's no need, when you take so much 
trouble to supply him with any information which I 
may fail to give." 

The old man gave a sort of mocking laugh, short, 
dry, hard, mirthless. 

"You've said nothing to him. 111 be bound, about 
your motor-car journey with this gentleman from PariB 
here." 

"My sister, Lady Gane, was with me," retorted i 
Patricia. 

"Yes, I know that, but she doesn't seem to have 
looked after you very well, if what has been reported 
to me is true." 

Patricia gave a cry of triumph. 

"Eeported to youl You admit then that you em- 
ployed a spy, a detective?" 

Old Mr. Thome only hesitated for one moment, 

( 
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and then, planting his feet more firmly^ he an- 
swered : — 

"Why should I not? Tm the best judge of the 
means I use. When I suspected that my son's wife 
was not conducting herself as she ought to do^ and 
when I foimd out that she was not giving a faithful 
account of her doings ^^ 

"Pray how did you know that — ^before you set a 
detective to work?'* asked Patricia. 

Again her unexpected quickness disconcerted him. 
He hesitated, and she laughed derisively. 

"You knew nothing — ^you only guessed. And your 
guesses were not likely to be anything but unfavour- 
able to me. Oh, I quite understand your motives and 
the actions they have led to, Mr. Thome, and I think 
that, when you and I confront Chris together, it will 
be you, and not I, who will have to blush for shame — 
if you can blush 1 '* 

Totally imaccustomed to contradiction or opposition 
of any sort, always an autocrat in his home and in 
his oflBce, old Christopher Thome was almost para^ 
lysed for the second time by his daughter-in-law's ve- 
hement and passionate attack. 

There was a certain shrewdness, too, in her argu- 
ments which did not at all fulfil the expectations he 
had formed of his reception. He had supposed she 
would be overwhelmed at the sight of him, that she 
would beg for forgiveness, implore him to interfere 
on her behalf with his son, and promise to behave bet- 
ter in future. 
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Instead of that> she openly defied him, and € 
stated plainly her opinion that yonng Christopher wc 
find more to blame in his father's conduct than in 
wife's. 

He took refuge in a pretence of utter contempt 
her and her outbursts. 

Waving his hand, he said coldly, when he had 
a few minutes to recover from the shock of her 
fiant outburst: — 

"You had better take time to reflect on what 
are saying — and you will see then that you hav 
a leg to stand on. My son would never forgive 6 
conduct as yours in his wife, and any means I i 
have taken to open his eyes to the sort of woi 
he's married were justified, quite justified. Fve I 
perfectly open with you. I came here to-day to 
you." 

" Yes, in the hope that you could find out sometl 
really serious about me. But you have failed, 
you will always fail. And I shall make Chris bd 
that. He will know, and understand." 

She was breaking down at last, and though she 
safely to the end of her speech, by the time the 
word was uttered she was trembling violently j 
had to hold on to the back of a chair for c 
port. 

Old Christopher Thome looked at her steadily, i 
a very ugly expression in his hard eyes. 

" I've not failed. I never do fail," he said shoi 
Then he turned to Lady Oane, and saying in the » 
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Lbmpt maimer: '^I shall call here again to-morrow, 
nadam/^ he went out of the house without another 
irord to his daughter-in-law. 

When he had gone, Patricia gave way altogether, 
u was to be expected, and throwing herself down on 
A sofa, cried as if her heart would break. 

Giles would have left her with her sister; but Lady 
Gane, thinking that a general consultation would be 
better than a tete^tete for them to come to a decision 
as to what was to be done, made him stay imtil Patri- 
cia had conquered her first outburst of emotion, and 
could sit up and speak. 

Then, however. Lady Gane took advantage of her 
comparative calmness only to scold her. 

'* Now see what you've done for yourself, with your 
headstrong ways,'' she said. '^ You ought to have been 
gentle, humble, persuasive, and to have appeared 
shocked at his suspicions. Really, from the way you 
spoke and behaved, I think he was justified in his opin- 
ion of you." 

Patricia shook her head. 

**Look here," she said quietly, "ifs of no use to 
lecture me about this, because I know the old beast 
and you don't. He's always hated me and it was he 
who sent Chris to Russia and if s he who's keeping 
him there. It wouldn't have mattered how I behaved, 
he would have found out some cause for displeasure 
against me; and if he could have found out nothing, 
he would have invented something. Now what can 
he do?" 
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'^He can tell yofor husband quite enough to msh 
him angry/' said Lady Gane sharply. 

Her sister laughed. 

"Oh, yes. But he hopes he has done more than 
that. He has come here in the hope of exasperating 
me altogether. I know him, and I know his methods. 
And I'm quite sure of this, that when he comes heie 
to-morrow he'll insist on seeing me by myself, and hell 
do all he can to disgust me and madden me — ^in the 
hope of widening the breach between Chris and 
me." 

" But it seems such a senseless thing to do ! When 
once a thing is done, like the marriage of his son, 
there's no sense in trying to undo it." 

"That's what he hopes to do, though, to undo it,* 
said Patricia, with a sudden, ominous calmness. " But 
he shan't," she added suddenly, in a voice they hardly 
recognised as hers, so hard, so determined it was. " He 
is fighting for Chris on his side, and I'm fighting on 
mine. And we'll see which side will win." 

" He will, decidedly, if you go on as you're doing," 
said Lady Gane. 

Giles meanwhile had preserved a discreet silence, but 
he was deeply interestd in the discussion, and b^an 
to perceive strongly that he was concerned in the up- 
shot of all this. 

The more he saw of Patricia, sweetened and beauti* 
fied and in every way improved since her marriage, as 
she seemed to him, the more anxious he was that the 
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he foresaw between her and her husband should 

Patricia's marrying himself. 

she had seemed so different of late from the 
he had imagined her to be^ she was so self- 
80 full of shrewd self-possession^ that he felt 

means certain that the fruit would fall into his 

as he had believed when they had started from 

as she was to him^ frank and simple as her 
rs were with him, there was more of the comrade 
I the lover in her attitude, and he began to think 
lere would always be. She had kept her prom- 
leed, to forgive his indiscretion of the Hotel de 
, but her forgiveness had been accorded without 
Kjuetry, in straightforward confidence that he 
keep his word as to his future behaviour; and 
hen her manner towards him had been so well- 
, until that evening when she had acted differ- 
exasperate her father-in-law, that she had left 
lismayed by the consciousness that she looked 
liim quite frankly as a comrade and nothing 

was her outrageous coquetry of that evening 
ted to make him any happier. If she had felt 

with him, or had believed herself to be imder 
.•essity of being on her guard, she would scarcely 
ired to be so audacious in her flirtation. 
I, therefore, had been in a state of considerable 
je as to the result of the evening's proceedings. 
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and now the knowledge that her father-in-law dedirf 
a rupture between the young husband and wife added 
fuel to the fire which began to rage in his breast 

It looked, indeed^ as if the old man, with callov 
disregard of his son's feelings and of the happiness of 
the young people, were trying to throw the young wift 
into a dangerous state of open revolt. 

And Giles wondered whether he should find hit ^ 
chance in this. 

And even while he wondered he was struck with 
admiration of the dogged courage which Patridt 
showed, and of the loyalty with which she had held to 
her husband, in spite of absence and of the exasperation 
of the behaviour of his people. 

In the pause that followed Lady Cane's despairing 
sneer, he spoke for the first time. 

" Brava, Patricia ! " he said. " You've been quite 
frank and honest from first to last, and your father-in- 
law hasn^t. So your chance ought to be better than 
his, as you say." 

Patricia turned upon the speaker a pair of inquiring 
blue eyes. There was some strange new thought in 
her mind, he could see by the expression in her beauti- 
ful face. 

"Yes," she said, slowly, "it ought, oughtn't it?" 

And then she remained staring at him without speak- 
ing, as if the thought which had evidently just en- 
tered her mind were maturing there. 

"What's the matter, Pat? What are you thinking 
about?" asked Lady Gane, when she too perceived 
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that her sister was in the act of forming some resolu- 
tion. 

Patricia tnmed slowly, so as to face them both. 

"I'll tell you — ^you and Giles too, in the morning,'* 
she said quietly. " I must have time to think it over 
first." 

So Giles said good-night and went away, with a 
promise to return next day, which Patricia exacted in 
spite of his persuasions and those of her sister, who 
advised her not to see anything more of him until old 
Christopher Thome had gone away. 

But Patricia was obstinate, and had to be humoured ; 
so he left with a promise to lunch with the 
ladies. 

" Yes,'' Lady Gane had said with a nod, when Giles 
protested in the interests of prudence, "let tier cut 
her own throat and get it over, if she wants to." 

So it was settled, and the ladies, left to themselves, 
retired to rest without much more delay! As Lady 
Gane said : " What was the use of talking to Pat? It 
was wasting one's breath to try to make her behave 
like other people." 

On the following morning Patricia was in a state of 
intense nervous excitement, which made her restless, 
indeed, but not talkative. She remained by herself 
waiting for the expected arrival of her father-in-law 
and the battle she meant to have with him. 

But he did not come. And when Giles arrived 
to luncheon the real business of the day had not 
begun. 
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In a loud voice, with a look of intense excitement 
in her eyes, she said : — 

" I must go to Chris — at once.** 

Her sister protested gently. 

" My dear Pat, how can you travel alone to Eussia ! 
A pretty woman like you too ! *' 

"Of course I can*t go alone,'* said Patricia with 
energy. "I must have some one to look after me^ 
some one who can be useful, too, when I get face to 
face with Chris.** 

** Ah, yes, if you could find such a person, some one 
who would help to persuade him that it was all right, 
and that you hadnH ever done any harm, after all, be- 
yond being rather silly and indiscreet 1 ** 

Patricia hardly listened to her. 

" I must have some one with me,** she said, " who can 
talk to people and get over diflSculties, for I suppose 
travelling in Russia is something too awful, isn*t it?** 
she went on, turning sharply to Giles, who had been 
listening in silence. 

"Yes, it*s pretty bad,** he said. "Fve only been 
there once — ^had to go with two other men on some 
Government business. But it wasn*t so bad then as 
it will be now.** 

" Well, it's got to be done,** said Patricia with calm 
desperation. "And without any delay, too. There's 
something wrong. Either Chris is ill — or — ^there's 
something ! " 

She paused, with a face full of acute apprehension. 
Then she turned suddenly to Giles. 
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" Will you take me there ? ** she asked. 

Giles was taken aback. But Lady Oane^ after a mo- 
ment's pause of breathless amazement^ burst into a 
long peal of ironical laughter. 

" Oh, Pat, you are really too ridiculous I ^ she said, 
when she had recovered a little. But it was evident 
that, though she tried to laugh it off, she was really 
genuinely disturbed by the wild suggestion. ^* The idea 

of asking a man to take you to Bussial or ^* and 

she stopped and sat up nervously. "What on earth 
do you mean, Pat?" she burst out with sudden ir- 
ritability. 

" I mean just what I say,** said Pat quietly. ** WeTl 
take some one with us — either Bichards, if you can 
spare her, or Jim, if hell come, or Bob. But I must 
have Qiles because he knows something about the 
beastly place, and can get us through. Besides, after 
what has been said about Oiles and me, the best pos- 
sible answer to it would be for him to go with me and 
face it. You wouldn't mind, would you^ Giles? '* asked 
she simply. 

"I'm absolutely at your orders. Fd go to India, 
anywhere, at a word from you.*' 

"Thanks. You're a dear,** she said with the same 
frank simplicity as before. 

" Giles, don't encourage her in her folly I You know 
you don't mean to go with her on such a crack-brained 
expedition!" said Lady Gane sharply. "He's only 
pretending he*s ready, just to humour you,** she added, 
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turning scornfully to her sister, but with an uneasy 
look in her eyes. 

There was a calmness, an absence of hysteria about 
Patricia's wild pronouncement which filled her with 
secret alarm. 

"Are you pretending, Giles?" asked she, looking 
him steadily in the eyes. 

" No; I'm just as serious as you are.'' 

Lady Oane sat back in her chair and began to shed 
tears. 

"Ifs disgraceful," she said, ''simply disgraceful! 
and if s a most dreadful thing to be related to a woman 
who has no sense of doing things decently or in the 
proper way." 

Patricia got up and began to laugh. / 

" Our notions of decency are not the same, Loma," 
she said; "but why need you trouble your head about 
me? Nobody can say you're responsible for what I 
do. I shall start to-morrow, Giles," she added, turning 
to him. 

"Very well. Do you go to London first?" 

"Yes, of course we must, to pick up my brother, 
whichever of the two will come. And I shall want 
some more money from Papa. And oh, I shall want 
some of my warm things, shan't I? I brought scarcely 
anything here." 

" Yes, you will." 

Lady Gane sprang up, and came between the two 
with a dramatic gesture. 
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"Whatever you do afterwards, Pat," she said, **yoTi 
are not going to leave Cannes with Giles. I never 
heard of such a thing! I should be left here to bear 
the brunt of the scandal, and I simply won't have it." 

" There will be no scandaV said Patricia, scornfully 
laughing. 

Lady Gane turned to Giles. 

"You will go first, Giles. No, you will let her go 
first. It's better, if anything is better than anything 
else in this absurd and dreadful business, that you 
should be thought to be following her than that she 
should be thought to be following you.'' 

"Oh, Loma, how ridiculous you are! If we went 
together there would be no talk, it would be too simple." 

"You will do as I say," said Lady Gane peremp- 
torily. "You, Pat, can start to-morrow if you're 
bent on this folly, and you, Giles, can go the day 
after." 

Patricia acquiesced. 

" That will do," she said. " You will be in town by 
the time I'm ready. There will be lots of things to 
do first, of course. I shall get Myra to help me." 

Lady Gane cast up her eyes. 

" Myra ! You'll get some plain speaking from her," 
she said. 

But Patricia was impervious to sarcasm. When 
Giles went away, however, Loma spoke out more for- 
cibly than she could do in his presence. 

"Are you mad, Pat," she asked, "to do this thing? 
Don't you know that everybody will say you've run 
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away with him, Imd that you will get all the credit of 
an elopement without the satisfaction of it?^' 

But Pat was firm. 

" I know what I'm doing/' she said. " If I turn up 
with Giles and one of my brothers, how can Chris fail 
to see that if s all right? '' 

"But Bob won't go, and Jim won't either. And if 
they did, who would believe that either of those two 
young scamps was any protection? No. The only 
scrap of comfori; for me is that in all probability Chris 
will insist on divorcing you, and that then you can 
marry Giles and be respectable." 

Patricia was not shocked. The Goldsmithis as a 
family were too outspoken for such a plain statement 
of opinion to seem anything but natural. But she said 
quietly : — 

"I shall never be the wife of any man but Chris. 
I don't think I knew how much I cared for him till 
his horrible old father came and frightened me by 
showing me how much he wanted to keep us apart. 
It was his coming that made me see that I must go to 
Chris, since he can't or won't come to me." 

"Why can't you go alone, then?" 

"How can I travel to Russia all by myself? You 
know if s impossible." 

Lady Gane shrugged her shoulders. 

" I wash my hands of you," she said. " You are 
quite too utterly impossible, Pat. I always thought 
M3nra and I were considered just a wee bit — er — ^what 
shall I say ?" 
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CHAPTER XX 

LADY QANE had a lingering hope that, between 
J that day and the next Patricia wonld change her 
mind. Bnt her hopes were vain. And on the follow- 
ing morning, after insisting that Giles should come to 
the station to see her off, ^^ as if the gossip wouldn't be 
bad enough withont that/* as Lady Gane remarked 
plaintively, the yonnger sister started on her journey 
to London. 

She slept but little on the long journey, but she 
was too excited to show' any traces of fatigue when 
she reached town. She had asked Mjrra to meet her 
at Charing Cross, and they went back together to Lan- 
caster Gate to dine. 

There Patricia, as simply as before, unfolded her 
wonderful plan. 

MyrsL took it with much hilarity. 

"Well done, Pat,'' she said. **I always knew you 
were bound to distinguish yourself one of these days, 
and you're doing it now. Fancy the originality of 
taking one's lover with one to meet one's husband 
and help you to make it up ! If s a stroke of genius, 
dear, really." 

Patricia did not frown, did not lose her temper. 
She understood Myra, as she understood Loma, and 
could treat them each in the right way. 

MO 
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*' And another thing. This silence of his — ^you don't 
know whether the reason may be that he's dead/' 

Patricia uttered a cry. Never in her wildest imag- 
inings had anything so dreadful occurred to her. The 
thought of him^ so tall^ strongs and handsome^ 
seemed to her mind, which was in many respects still 
that of a child, absolutely incompatible with thoughts 
of illness, disease, death. No, no, no. He was alive, 
alive and well, stalwart, blue-eyed, gentle of voice, 
tender and true to her and longing for her presence 
— longing to know that she loved him as much as 
ever. 

Patricia, as these thoughts passed like lightndng 
through her excited mind, trembled and changed col- 
our, alarming Myra, who clung to her, and told her it 
was all right, all right, she didn't want to frighten, only 
to warn her, 

"And if he is dead," she added more cheerfully, 
without measuring the effect of her words on poor Pa- 
tricia, " why, then you can marry Giles, and all will be 
right again." 

Patricia clenched her teeth and shook her sister. 

"How dare you say that to me? You don't under- 
stand, any more than Loma did! I tell you I should 
never marry Giles if he and I were the only people 
left in the world." 

"But you like him?" 

"Yes, in one way. But not in that way. There's 
only one man in the world for me, and if he's 
d-d-d-ead," sobbed she, breaking down utterly at lasi^ 
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^^ But you can look pretty. And that does just as 
weUy or even better/' said her sister sagely. 

Patricia rose to her feet They were sitting together 
in Myra's boudoir when the suggestion was made. 

** You've said something/' she observed with a seri- 
ous look on her face^ ^that deserves thinking about. 
Of course he may not be in Bussia at all now. He 
may be on his way back. That would perhaps account 
for my not having heard.*' 

** Perhaps/' said Myra incredulously. 

She had quite made up her own mind that Chris 
had been eflfectually estranged from his wife by his 
family's agency^ and she desired nothing so much as 
some way of preventing this mad expedition to Bussia. 

** If I were you, I should wait a few days, at any rate 
and see whether another letter comes after all." 

Patricia shook her head. 

" I shall just do one thing," she said. ^ When Giles 
arrives from Cannes to-morrow morning, I shall get 
him to help you to choose the things I shall want for 
the journey." 

**A11 right. Yes, I should enjoy a flirtation with 
Giles," said Myra promptly. 

If she hoped to make Patricia jealous the attempt 
was a failure. 

** And then," went on the younger sister, " I shall 
run up myself to Bamsfield, and try to find out there 
if anything has been heard of him." 

" Oh, surely you won't go back to those wretches ! " 

" Not to stay with them; but if I can get hold of 
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you'd better see him and tell him what to buy, too. 
Hell want fur boots and something to put on his face 
to prevent his nose coming off, won't he? *' 

Giles assured her that this was not an accident of 
such common occurrence as to need special provision 
against it of the kind she suggested, and then he hesi- 
tated, and showed by his manner that he had some- 
thing to say which he did not like to utter. 

" Well, what is it?'* asked Pat, when she perceived 
his sudden shyness. 

** I wanted to tell you, Pat, how much touched and 
— and delighted I am that you should trust me — ^that 
you should choose me to help you through with this 
business.'' 

Patricia smiled her pretty grave smile. 

" I was sure you would help me loyally, Oiles, when 
it came to a pinch," she said. 

But she refrained from telling him, what would not 
have pleased him so much to hear, that she would 
probably not have placed so much confidence in him if 
the episode at the Hotel de France had not told her 
exactly how much confidence was to be placed in him, 
and how little, and had proved to her at the same time 
that he was not only a person whom it was desirable to 
know how to manage, but one who could never be a 
danger to herself. 

For there was one quality which Patricia demanded 
in her friends, and which she possessed herself, that of 
loyalty. 

She had been overconfident of her own safety, 
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dinary acquiescence in his father's plans and wishes? 
And was not his long absence inexplicable on any just 
grounds? 

Would not a loving husband have strained every 
nerve, on learning that his wife had gone back to the 
companionship of relations whom he disliked and 
whose influence he feared, to rejoin her, if only for 
a brief interval, to assure himself of her safety, to 
assure her of his continued love? 

Never before had Patricia's doubts been so strong, 
never before had she felt such a leaden weight of de- 
pression upon her spirits. 

If Chris was still in Bussia, why had he not written? 
If he had come home, why had he not joined her? 

She felt sick with dread of what she should hear 
when she got to the Thomes' house, and only her nat- 
ural courage prevented her from yielding to the 
cowardly longing which suddenly seized her, prompting 
her to return to London without having even tried to 
see Millie. 

She dreaded now what she was going to hear, dreaded 
that it might be the final blow to all her hopes. 

She began frantically to wish she had taken Mjrra's 
offer of companionship, which she had refused for fear 
the sight of Myra should exasperate the Thomes still 
more against herself, in case they caught sight of the 
dafihing and rather startlingly dressed Mrs. Aylwin. 

When the train slackened she looked out, with a 
silly, childish, vague hope that some instinct would 
have brought Chris himself to the station to meet her, 
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but of course there was no one to be seen whom she 
knew, and, anxious to attract as little attention as 
possible, she resolved not to take a fly, but to walk to 
the house of the Thomes. 

It was quite dark^ that was one thing in her favour. 
No one noticed her as she went quickly through the 
streets, and when she ran up the little front garden, 
and rang the bell, shaking from head to foot and 
scarcely knowing what she was doing, Patricia knew 
that no one had seen her come up to the door. 

She had calculated her time well, and knew that the 
high tea would be over, that Mr. Thome would be in 
his study, and perhaps if she had any luck, that Millie 
might be alone in the dining room mending something, 
while old Mrs. Thome and Carrie were at church, as 
they often were on Wednesday evening. And this was 
Wednesday. 

For a wonder, the servant who opened the door to 
her was one of those Patricia had known. The girl 
uttered an exclamation at sight of her, and instinc- 
tively made a movement as if to shut the door in her 
face. 

Patricia drew back a step, horror-stmck. 

" Don't you know me? I want to see Miss Millie,^ 
she said hoarsely. 

The door was almost shut. Prom behind it the girl 
said, in a frightened voice: 

" Oh, ma'am, I'm very sorry, but I mustn't let you in. 
Those are my partic'lar orders." 

Patricia, trembling so much that she had to lean 
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against the side of the doorway, asked under her 
breath: — 

"Tell me just one thing; have they heard from 
young Mr. Thome, my husband?'* 
'The girl drew a quick short breath. 

" Oh, ma'am, don't you know?" she said hurriedly, 
" he's here/' 

There was a sound of an opening door, and the girl, 
with a muttered apology, shut the door in Patricia's 
face. 
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calm kind, Patricia went quietly out of the garden 
and returned to the hotel where she intended to pass 
the night. 

She could not, of course^ go back to town without 
satisfying herself as to the truth of the information 
she had received; and, unluckily for her, the more she 
considered the matter, the more she felt that the maid 
who had administered the cruel blow appeared to be 
telling the truth as she knew it. 

The news that young Mr. Christopher was in the 
house, indeed, seemed to Patricia, when she thought 
it over, to have been uttered by the girl involuntarily, 
as if forced out of her in her surprise to find that the 
visitor knew so little. 

Of course, Patricia said to herself, if he really were 
in the house, the fact could not be a secret; and she 
would be able to make quite sure on the point within 
a few hours. The tradespeople with whom the family 
dealt would certainly know the truth, and, reluctant 
as she felt to have to find out what she wanted to 
know from outside sources* there seemed to be no 
alternative. 

However, in the first place she resolved to try the 
effect of one more letter, and she wrote the following 
short appeal, addressed to her husband. 

** My Dear Cbsib, 

*' I have just been to your father's house, where 
the maid told me, on opening the door, that you were 
there, but that you refused to see me. I can't believe 
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it's true. It is unlike you, it is unlike anybody with 
the least sense of fairness, not to hear what I ha^e to 
say for myself. 

^^ I have done no wrong, no wrong at all. I can't 
think that you would doubt it if you were left to your- 
self, but I know that your father hates me and would 
do anything to separate us for good. Nothing less 
strong than his prejudice would have allowed him to 
set a detective to spy upon my actions as he did, or 
would have sent him to Cannes on purpose to find me 
out, as he supposed. I do beg you, Chris, to see me^ 
and not to believe a word against me without having 
heard me as w«ll as your father. 

" Is it fair, is it right, to treat me like this? To let 
me come all this way, only to have your father's door 
shut in my face, and to be told you have giv^^i orders 
I am not to be admitted? 

"Why, you would not treat the lowest wretch so! 

" I am going to make one more attempt to get into 
your father's house and to see you. But first I shall 
wait till I get an answer to this letter. 

" I hope that, instead of letting me come again to a 
house where I have been received so badly, you will 
come yourself and see me here. Don't you want to 
see me again, after all your declarations that you loved 
me so much, and that the world was nothing to you 
without me? And do you think I don't long to see 
you, after all this time? Why, it almost killed me, this 
evening, to be told that you were there and to know 
that you had not first come to me. 

" Even if you have made up your mind that you are 
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tired of me^ that yon made a mistake in marrying me, 
and don't want to have anything more to do with me, 
you ought first to hear what I have to say, and to hear 
me, too, face to face with your father. I know he 
hates me, he has never made much pretence of anything 
else, but you ought to be fair. 

" Your loving wife, 

** Patbioia.'* 

She directed this letter to Christopher Thome, Esq., 
Junior, and posted it at once. Then, resolved to do 
nothing whatever until she had given a reasonable 
time for an answer, she waited. 

On the following morning there was no letter for 
her, but she thought she was perhaps too impatient, 
80 she went for a long walk by herself, looked at the 
furnished villa where her married life had come to such 
an abrupt end, and returned to the hotel, without 
having been near the house of her father-in-law. 

She was hoping against hope that the post would 
have brought her a letter from her husband. 

But there was none, and, with an ever-increasing 
weight of despair in her breast, she passed the hours in 
solitary depression, until night came. 

Then she made another attempt She wrote the 
following letter to Millie: — 

" My Dear Millie, 

" I suppose you know what has happened, how 
I went to your father's house last night and was refused 
permission to go in. I had asked to see you. I have 
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been told that Chris is in the house, but that he la 
given orders that I am not to be admitted. I doift 
believe this^ by the^bye. The person who ga^e tiw 
orders is your father^ for nobody else would be heirilfli 
and wicked enough to do so. I am sony to hftveti 
say such a thing about him to you, but you must bof 
how he has treated me, and that it is wrong and cro^ 
both to his son and to me. 

^^ Will you, when you get this letter, answer me mi 
tell me the truth? Is Chris in your father's house? 
Is he determined never to see me again ? 

'^ I should like to see you if you will come. But if 
not, I should be glad of a letter. I know you are 
awkwardly placed, and that you cannot do just vhit 
you please, but I don't think you will refuse to gite 
me some sort of answer. 

** Yours affectionately, 

"Patbicia." 



She posted this letter, and went through the 
tedious process of waiting as before. But no answer 
came during the whole of the following day. 

It was not until the morning after that she got the 
following letter. She scarcely recognised Millie's hand- 
writing at first, and as she read what she wrote, Patricis 
began to wonder whether it had really been written by 
her gentle sister-in-law. But a close examination re- 
vealed only too plainly the fact that it was no forgery, 
and that the alteration in the handwriting was merely 
the effect of the emotion experienced by the writer. 
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" Dear Patuicia," Millie wrote, 

" I am sorry I can do nothing for you. It is 
quite true that Chris is here^ and that he won't see you. 
3 hope you won't try to come in against his wish. It 
is painful to me to have to write this^ but for the sake 
of all of usy you as well as the rest^ I do hope you will 
not try to make us all uncomfortable by insisting upon 
trying to get in again. Things might become very 
serious if you did. 

** Yours affectionately, 

« Millie.*' 

Now Patricia knew that this was not the sort of 
letter which her good-natured sister-in-law would write 
if she were left to herself, and she decided at once that 
it was inspired by the powers. 

Patricia, who had begun by being thoroughly and 
wholly miserable, now felt a different emotion. She 
was a woman of spirit, and the consciousness that she 
was being treated abominably made her revolt, and say 
that she would have justice, no matter how hard she 
might have to try, no matter what inconveniences and 
painful episodes she might have to go through in the 
attempt. 

There was something that she did not know. 
Whether her husband was really in his father's house 
she began to doubts thinking that perhaps they only 
said 80 in order to keep her in the neighbourhood for 
some reason of their own. 

If he was ill, she thought, they would scarcely dare 
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When she heard footsteps in the hall at last> she re- 
cognised them as old Mr. Thome's. 

At once the tremblings nervous woman became a 
different creature. Face to face with the man whom 
she looked upon as the author of all her troubles, she 
would stand up to him, she would defy him, she would 
insist upon being accorded her rights. 

As she had defied him at Cannes, so she would defy 
now, she would insist upon seeing Chris if he was 
in the house, or in learning where he was to be found. 

And when the door was slowly opened, and she found 
herself, as she had expected, in the presence of old 
Christopher Thome, she felt as bold as a lion. 

" How do you do, Mr. Thome? I want to see my 
husband, if you please,^' she said, as soon as the door 
was open wide enough for him to see her. 

*' Unf ortimately that's impossible,** he said in his 
cold, hard voice. "He particularly requested us to 
keep you away from him.'* 

** I'm sorry to have to say such a thing to you, but 
I don't believe you're telling me the truth/' said Pa- 
tricia boldly. 

By this time the door was open sufficiently for her 
to see that there were faces in the dark hall, at some of 
the doors. Whether they were the faces of men or of 
women she could not make out, but she supposed them 
to be those of old Mrs. Thome and her daughters. 

Old Christopher Thome uttered a hard laugh. 

" I know you and your ways, Patricia," he said tifter 
a pause, during which she, listening eagerly, tried to 
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distinguisli and umlorstand certain sounds she heard 
within the house. She thought she heard sobbing, the 
sobbing of a woman. The sound chilled and alarmed 
her. 

**If you mean that you know I have my own waj 
when I've made up my mind that I'm in the right," 
replied Patricia, raising her voice a little, so that it 
might reach the ears of those within the house^ and 
among them, as she hoped, those of Millie, " you do 
know my ways, Mr. Thome. I know that Chris ought 
to see me if he is here, and I know, too, that he would 
want to see me if he knew I were here. Will you tell 
me why I am not allowed to see him?'* 

" It is by his wish." 

^^sheill?'' 

" He is not very well, and it is considered desirable 
that he should not be exposed to any great excite- I 
ment.'* | 

"You mean that he would consider it a dangerous 
excitement to see me, his wife?*' 

" I have to go by what the doctor says. He expressly 
forbade you to be admitted.** 

" Oh ! At first I was told it was Chris himself who 
refused to see me, who gave orders that I was to be 
kept out of the house. Now you say that it is not by 
his wishes or orders, but by those of the doctor. Will 
you please tell me the name and address of this doctor 
who is attending him ? I should like to see him.** 

" I am sorry, but I prefer that you should not see 
him.** 

" And I insist.** 
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Old Christopher's tone became harder than ever as 
he went on : — 

" Two sides can insist, as I suppose you know. 
Where my son's health, perhaps his sanity, is concerned, 
I can insist just as well as you." 

" His sanity 1 What do you mean ? Why don't you 
tell me the whole truth? You are torturing me! " said 
Patricia, her voice at last showing signs of breaking 
down. 

" It doesn't seem to be of much use talking to you," 
said the old man drily. "Since you flatly refuse to 
believe anything you are told." 

Patricia drew back a moment, wounded, distressed 
almost beyond the bounds of endurance. Her anxiety, 
her piteous distress, however, quite failed to have any 
softening effect upon the hard old man. 

He tried to shut the door, but she was too quick for 
him. With a rapid forward movement she got past 
him and stood in the hall. 

She would have run up the stairs but that, as she 
approached them, Mrs. Thome burst out of the dining 
room and barred the way. 

At the same time Patricia caught sight of the figures 
of Millie and Carrie at the door of the opposite room. 

She was surrounded. On all sides she saw faces 
which filled her with alarm. There was something 
hidden from her, something she must know. She 
caught old Mrs. Thome by the arm. 

" Tell me the tmth," she cried imperiously. ^ Tell 
me the whole truth about Chris, or I won't leave the 
house." 
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Before Mrs. Thome could answer^ however, the old 
man came up, and seizing Patricia by the arm, would 
have dragged her to the door. 

But she would not go. Clinging to Mrs. Thome, she 
raised her voice still higher, crjring: — 

'' I won't go till Fve been told the trath.*' 

Then Carrie, with a little more intelligence than the 
others, used gentler means. 

*^ Of course you must know the troth,** she said 
quickly, " but not out here. Come into the drawing 
room,'* and she seized the handle of the nearest door, 
and threw it open, " and we'll tell you.** 

Patricia would have been quite grateful for this, the 
first conciliatory word which had been addressed to her, 
if she had not caught a look of intelligence passing 
from one of the ladies to the other that warned her 
that what she would be told would be some made-up 
story, and not the truth which she was so anxious to 
hear. However, she found herself in the drawing room, 
with Mrs. Thome and Carrie, and with old Christopher 
standing guard at the door. 

Millie, whom she was sure she had seen when she 
was in the hall, had disappeared. This was a bad sign, 
she knew. 

Millie was the one person who would help her if she 
could. 

"Now," said Patricia fiercely, turning to face Mr. 
Thome, " tell me all there is to be told. Is Chris here? 
Is he ill? Or, if not, where is he? ** 

" He was here this morning,** answered Mr. Thome 
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quietly, " but when we learned that you had not left 
Bamsfield, we were afraid of your forcing your way 
in to see him, against the doctor's orders, and we had 
him removed/' 

" Removed ! '* echoed Patricia aghast. " Where to ? '* 

** A home where he will be taken care of imtil he is 
quite himself again/' 

Patricia, doubting, fearing, confused, distressed, for 
a few moments did not know what to say. Then she 
asked in a low voice: — 

*^ Do you mean that since he came back from Bussia 
he has been out of his mind ? '' 

"Not quite so bad as that,** said old Mr. Thome; 
" but, as his mind seems to be trembling in the balance 
it was thought better to order him the most complete 
rest.'' 

** But wouldn't it be better for him to see me, since 
I know he must be anxious about me?" asked she 
quickly. 

"You shall see him when he gets better," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Thome, speaking very fast and excitedly, 
** but not yet, not now." 

Patricia stood silent for a few moments. 

"Will you give me the address of the doctor who 
is attending him? " she said in a low voice. 

She knew in a moment, by the pause that followed, 
that she had been told nothing but falsehoods. As no 
one spoke, she laughed a little, mockingly, under her 
breath. 

" Never mind," she said. " I won't trouble you, if 
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you have forgotten it. And I won't keep yon anj 
longer, straming your inyention. Ghx)d-byey His. 
Thorne; good-bye/' and she bent her head towards old 
Christopher without looking at him, '^I congratulate 
you upon the means you are taking to secure the health 
and happiness of your son." 

The words seemed to have some effect upon the old 
lady, for she began to moan and to utter in a low voice 
certain whimpering entreaties to her husband. 

But Carrie came forward, intercepted her mother, 
who appeared to be about to throw herself upon Fa^ 
tricia in a melting mood, and said sharply : — 

" Mother, Patricia wants to go away. She is excited, 
she doesn't want to break down. Let her do as she 
likes." 

The old man, too, threw at his wife a warning glance, 
and she sobbed quietly and did not make any further 
attempt to speak to her daughter-in-law. 

Patricia walked out of the room and left the house 
in a tumult of feeling, in which she scarcely knew 
herself whether rage or terror or grief was the strongest 

Within two hours she had started on her return 
journey to London. 

She did not know what to believe. She did not 
know where to turn for help. At one moment she had 
thought of writing to the Thome's family doctor, whose 
name she knew, to ask him whether it was true that 
her husband was in his care and whether it would 
really be dangerous for him to see her. The next mo- 
ment she told herself that this would be of no use. The 
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doctor would be at the mercy of any tale the family 
might choose to tell him. And if, as she supposed, old 
Mr. Thome should have informed him that there waa 
friction between the young husband and wife, it waa 
quite possible that the medical man might agree with 
him that it would be better for the wife to keep away 
for the present. 

It was in a state of the most acute mental distress, 
therefore, that she reached the home of her parents in 
Lancaster Gate that night, and throwing herself into 
the arms of her mother, sobbed her heart out, and told 
her she would never be happy again. 



CHAPTEB XXII 

THE hoarse voice of Myra made her lift her head 
from her mother's shoulder. 

^* What's up, Pat?** asked her sister, and Patricia, 
turning quickly, saw that not only her sister but Oiles 
Wendover had witnessed her burst of emotion. 

She drew herself up and wiped her eyes, 

"The Thomes are beasts,** she sobbed out; ''they 
won't let me see Chris, and they won*t even let me know 
where he is.*' 

"Won't let you know where he is? Isn't he in 
Russia, then, after all?** 

" I don't know. When I got to the house first I was 
told by the servant that he was there, but that he 
wouldn't see me. Afterwards they told me— old Mr. 
Thome told me — ^that he had been sent away. They 
said first that he was ill, and then that he was nearly 
out of his mind. And they wouldn't give me the name 
and address of his doctor.** 

Mrs. Goldsmith was crying quietly. 

" I do wish you*d married in our set, Pat,** she 
sobbed. " Then all this wouldn*t have happened.** 

"Well, ifs too late to think about that now. 
Mother," said Myra. "The question is whafs to be 
done to get Pat properly treated by her husband and 
his people." 

974 
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" It's nothing to do with Chris," said Patricia 
quickly. 

" Well, you can't be sure. They say he wouldn't 
see you." 

" But it isn't true." 

^* If he was in the house ifs true, I should think," 
persisted Mrya. **Look here. Do you suppose, if he 
were really there, and ill, and he wanted to see you, 
that they'd have dared to keep you out? Ask your- 
self if ifs likely I" 

" He wouldn't have had me turned away. Ifs not 
possible," persisted Pat stoutly. 

"You don't know. Bemembering what you know 
of the father, it seems to me you think too well of the 
son. It's a great pity you ever had anything to do 
with them ; but, as I said, now we must put our heads 
together and see how you are to get free." 

" Free I " echoed Patricia in surprise. 

** Yes. You don't mean to put up with any more of 
this sort of treatment, do you?" 

" I mean," said Patricia steadily, " to see Chris, 
thaf s what I mean to do. When I've succeeded, when 
I've found out what he thinks of the behaviour of his 
people, then I shall be able to tell you what I mean to 
do afterwards." 

Mrs. Gk)ldsmith intervened. 

" The only thing to be done at present," she said, *' is 
for you to go to your father's solicitors, and consult 
them. They will write to these Thomes, and make 
them explain." 
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" I don^t want to have to go and make ont that Fve 
been refused admittance to my husband's home by 
him/' said Patricia. "It would be a dreadful thing 
to have to tell them/' 

*' But you don't think if s true. You think it was 
old Mr. Thome who pretended his son wouldn't see 
you." 

" Yes," said Patricia. " But still, I should have to 
tell them what was said by Mr. Thome, or he wouldn't 
know what to write to him, would he? I think Fd 
rather not see any solicitors. That may have to come 
later, I suppose, but I don't want to believe that yet" 

Myra bounced oflE her chair and rushed to Giles. 

**What are you thinking about, Giles?" she said. 
** You^ve got to help us find a way out of this worry, 
since you're the only man here." 

*^ Well/' said he, " I have a suggestion to make, for 
what it's worth." 

The three ladies crowded round him, and asked him 
what it was. 

" If 8 just this," he said. '^ I believe, as Pat does, 
that her husband never gave such an order as that 
they said he did. Thome was crazily in love with 
her when he married her, and it's not at all likely 
that he's anything else now." 

"Oh, Giles, you dear!" murmured poor Patricia. 
" And where do you think he is, then? " 

" It seems to me most likely that he's in his father's 
house all the time, that they want to keep her away 
from him, and that when the maid said he was there, 
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she was letting out more than she would have done if 
she had been on her guard/^ 

*^ Well, but would they be able to keep her away if 
he wanted to see her? " said Myra. 

*' They might if he's ill/' 

** You think they would dare? '' 

** From what old Thome has done already, it seems 
to me he would dare anything, risk anything, in order 
to make mischief between the two. Heaven only 
knows why he should. But, as I say, it looks like it/' 

** And what am I to do then? " asked Patricia, down 
whose face by this time tears of despair were flowing. 

" You must manage to force your way in, to see 
him — ^if he's there — in spite of everybody.'' 

**Ah! But how can one? They're all on their 
guard. I did get into the house — ^right inside, but 
I couldn't go upstairs. One can't fight one's way 
through a family I " sobbed Patricia. 

**Thafs what you'll have to do, though, I fancy," 
retorted Giles coolly. "Look here, if youll take me 
as bodyguard, and Myra for propriety, well force a 
way in for you, in spite of them all." 

The ladies were shocked. 

Even Myra protested. 

" She couldn't very well make a disturbance in the 
house when she's been told he's ill," she said. " Besides, 
if he is really ill, as I suppose, it might make him worse 
for such a commotion to take place in his hearing." 

But Giles was obdurate. 

" Whatever you say," he said doggedly, " won't con- 
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vince me that I'm wrong. I believe that Christopher 
Thome has come back from Bnssia very ill, so ill that 
he is helpless in the hands of his relations. I think 
they have taken advantage of that fact to keep all 
news of his wife from him, and that they'd rather let 
him die without a sight of her or a word with her than 
let her take her proper place by his side and make it 
np with him. Of course I may be wrong; but put- 
ting this and that together, the old man's conduct at 
Cannes with his conduct in his own house, my sugges- 
tion seems the most likely one." 

" But would it do — ^to force my way in — ^in spite of 
everybody? Could I do it, even with your help?" 
urged Patricia in a low voice. 

" I strongly urge you to try," said Giles eagerly. 
*^ Supposing I'm wrong, and he isn't there, what harm 
will you have done? They can't be nastier to you 
than thejr've been already I " 

" I have a good mind to try, if you and Mjrra would 
really come with me," almost whimpered Patricia. 

Myra was rather alarmed at the prospect of an en- 
counter with the full strength of the family whom 
she called the ** Barnsfield Horrors," but she at length 
allowed herself to be persuaded to join the strange 
expedition. 

Mrs. Goldsmith, indeed, suggested that it would be 
better for one of Patricia's brothers to go instead of 
Giles; but Myra, who knew that Bob and Jim were 
remarkable for anything rather than tact, protested 
against the proposal, and said that, since Patricia bad 
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already signified her intention of taking Qiles with 
her to Bussia if she had had to go there, no more harm 
could be done by his accompanying her and her sister 
as far as Yorkshire. 

So the expedition was resolved upon, and the very 
next day Giles and Myra and Patricia all went np to 
Bamsfield, as the search party, as Giles called it. 

When they got to the hotel where Myra had pnt up 
on her previous journey to Bamsfield, the three held a 
consultation as to their plan of attack. 

It was resolved that they should wait until evening, 
and then go in a cab to the villa, where Myra and 
Patricia should remain in the vehicle, while Giles went 
up to the house. 

They got into the fly, therefore, when it was quite 
dark, and drove to the villa. Patricia pointed out to 
them that, as before, there was no light in the window 
of the room which had always been that of Chris, but 
Giles suggested that they might have put him into an- 
other room on purpose to divert her suspicions. 

When the fly stopped, Giles got out by himself, and 
bade the ladies remain where they were until he should 
come back to fetch them. 

This was his plan; that he, being unknown personally 
to any of the household except old Christopher Thome, 
should make the flrst attack, the forlorn hope, as he 
called it. 

Patricia wanted to know whom he should ask for, 
but he told her he should be guided by circumstances, 
and that she had better leave him to do as he pleased. 
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In fear and trembling, therefore, and folly expecting 
each moment to see him come out of the honse in a 
furious passion, after being insulted by old Mr. Thome, 
the two sisters sat in the fly, holding each other's 
hands, and waiting for the result of their daring 
attempt. 

Giles, meanwhile, having left them in the fly not 
exactly opposite the house, but a few doors away in 
order to escape observation from the Thome household, 
went quickly up the garden and knocked at the door. 

" Is young Mr. Thome in? ^' he asked of the maid 
who answered his summons. 

" Yes, sir, he's in," she answered, " but he's loo ill 
to see anybody.*' 

"Indeed. Fm sorry to hear that! I suppose he 
was ill, then, when he came back from Bussia? '' said 
Giles. 

'^ Oh, yes, sir. It was as much as he could do to get 
here. He went to London first, sir, and old Mr. Thome 
he had to go there and to bring him on here.** 

" Indeed ! I'm sorry to hear that I hope he's going 
on pretty well? What do they say it is? " 

** Enteric fever, sir, the doctor says." 

"And he's been ill long?" 

" Well, the doctor says he was ill before he left Bus- 
sia. He says he must have been bad about ten days 
already, sir." 

Giles had taken care to keep his voice subdued to a 
low pitch. 

" Do you think I could see one of the ladies? " he 
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;aid. *^ I have something to tell them, something I 
thould have liked to tell Mr. Christopher himself, if 
Ae hadn't been ill/' 

"Which of the ladies would you like to see, sir?'* 
asked the maid, who had evidently not the least sus- 
picion that he was an emissary of the enemy who had 
been trying to storm the fortress. 

*' Is Miss Millie at home?" 

"Yes, sir, I think so. Will you step in here?** 

The maid showed him into the dining room, where 
there was a pleasant-faced girl sitting by the fire. 

"Oh, here is Miss Millie, sir,'' said the maid. "A 
gentleman to send a message for young Mr. Thome, 
miss. I told him he was ill.'' 

Millie had risen to her feet and was looking at Oiles 
with frightened eyes. It was evident to the visitor 
that she could guess, better than the servant, on what 
sort of errand he had come. 

"You have a message for my brother?" she asked, 
in a tremulous voice. 

" Yes," said he in a voice not much louder than her 
own. " I am Giles Wendover. You have heard of me, 
I suppose?" 

Millie looked at him as if he had been Lucifer him- 
self. 

"Wendover I " she echoed in unaffected horror; "and 
you have come here — ^to see my brother!" 

" Yes," said he boldly, " and, since I can't see him, 
I've come to see you. Miss Thome, and to tell you what 
rot it is that your father has been telling you all, about 
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me and yojijig Mrs. Thorne. Oh, don't look so scared, 
BO ehocked> There's nothing to be shocked about, ex- 
cept that your father could be such an old donkey as 
to try to interfere between those two, Patricia's 
breaking her heart because ahe's kept away from her 
husband, just as^ if you*d only confess the truths yon 
know he is breaking lis because he can't see her* Not 
I want you to play good angel, and smuggle her in to 
see her husband, and if she doesn't do him more good 
than all the doctors^ HI eat my head /' 

Millie was staring at him in blank surprise and a 
sort of terror. 

That this daahing, handsome, wicked, wild Giles 
Wendover, of whom she had heard as an evil dia- 
posed and most dangerous villain, should dare to come 
to her father's house and plead the cause of the young 
couple whom her father had separated took Millie's 
breath away. 

Strongly as she had begun to feel that her father 
was behaving badly to his son and his young wife^ she 
would never have dared to make a bold move in the 
matter but for this sudden and most unexpected at- 
tack from the very person whom she had been led to 
look upon as the f omenter of the troubles between the 
yoimg couple. 

"And you say this, you?'* she gasped at last, when 
he had paused a moment. 

*' Yes, I say it, I, who have the greatest right to in- 
terfere on her behalf, for I've been one of the (Joldsmith 
set for ever so long, and I should have ended by many- 
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Patricia if she hadn't shown so decidedly that she 
n't care two straws for me, but only for Chris 
ome." 

ilillie bounded forward and leaned upon the table. 
^Oh, is this true?'' she gasped, with a flash of joy 
iminating her face. 
^ Of course it's true." 

* And she, where is Bhe?** 

9e leaned across the table on the other side. 

* Outside in a cab, with her sister, Mrs. Aylwin." 

* Oh, dear, oh, dear, I daren't What is it you 

Qt me to do? But, oh, I can't do it! It would be 
h a surprise I He's not conscious all of the time, 
ght it not kill him?" 

'Come, you know it won't. You're a good girl, a 

e girl, I've heard all about you from Patricia, and 

I know in your heart of hearts, — ^you must know — 

it it's the best chance he has of getting well quickly, 

have his wife by his side. Now, isn't it? Just ask 

irself." 

!if illie gave a deep sigh. 

* I don't know what theyTl say/' she said in a tremu- 
s voice. 

*Do you care?" 

*Ye — es, I do. You don't know my people. You 
I't guess the life they'll lead me if I do what you 
Qt They think — ^that Patricia is wicked, that she 
es for you, not for Chris, and that — ^that she's not 
rthy to be his wife at all." 

* And do you believe all that, come, do you? " 
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She looked up at him with wild eyes. 

" I don't know what to think. You — ^you are in 
love with her yourself, Mr. Wendover, they say.^ 

" Oh, as to that, I was once, and I could be now, at 
this very moment, without the slightest difficulty, if 
only she'd let me. But ihe won't! Thafs the wont 
of it.'' 

"The worst of it! A married woman I Oh, Mr. 
Wendover!" 

" Well, you've pictured me with homs and a tail, bo 
I thought it would be more satisfactory if I lived up to 
the character," retorted Giles. "But seriously, now, 
will you do what I ask? Come, you will, Miss Millie, 
won't you, won't you ? " 

She was yielding. One sob more, and then she 
bowed her head in assent. He was at the door in a 
moment. 

"I'll bring her straight in,** he whispered, "and 
you must smuggle her upstairs. Then I'll go away, 
or stay and help you to face it out, whichever you 
like." 

Millie dried her frightened eyes. 

"I — I — I think you'd better go," she said feebly. 

"All right," said he. "Keep the door open, and 
mind, if you play me false, I'll bring the house down ! " 

She shook her head, sobbing softly as she stood, 
frightened and shivering, at the front door. 

Giles ran down the path, and to the door of the fly, 
which was already open. Patricia, trembling very 
much, and not asking one question, came to meet him. 
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and he took her back quickly up to the front door of 
the villa. 

It seemed to him that the door was closing. 

" Bun, run/^ whispered he in her ear. 

And she ran, ran straight into the arms of Millie, 
who gave her one quick silent kiss and dragged her 
towards the stairs. 

Up they went, frightened for fear some one should 
pounce upon them from one or other of the rooms they 
had to pass. 

And then they reached the door of a room at the 
back of the house, and Millie opened it softly, and 
beckoned to the nurse who was sitting by the bed. 

** If s his wife,*' she whispered. 

And in another moment Pat, shaking like a leaf, 
was kneeling by her husband^s bedside. 
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worrying himself on account of the spiteful letters 
written to him by his father and mother and Carrie? 
Would he perhaps be angry with her for coming? 
Would he refuse to let her stay? 

Gazing closely into his face, as she was doing now, 
she fancied that she saw certain hard lines in it which 
spoke of anything rather than the weakness of de- 
voted love. And she began to torture herself with 
fears lest his family should have so poisoned his mind 
against her that he might spring up in anger when he 
saw her and perhaps do himself harm by an outburst 
of jealous resentment. 

But even more than this she feared lest one of the 
Thomes, either Mrs. Thome or old Christopher or Car- 
rie, might come into the room before he should open 
his eyes. In that case she felt that her doom was 
sealed. They would drag her out, and she, knowing 
the condition in which her husband was lying, would 
not dare to resist. 

In the meantime the nurse, a middle-aged woman, 
thin, grave and with the quiet manners of her class, 
was watching her intently from the other side of the 
bed. 

Patricia suddenly caught sight of her, and trem- 
bled, thinking that perhaps the woman might want 
to turn her out. But the nurse only exchanged looks 
with her, and said nothing, sitting back in her chair 
and waiting, on her side, while Patricia waited on the 
other. 

At last she saw a slight movement, a quiver of the 
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eyelids of the invalid. Involuntarily Patricias hands 
clutched the bedclothes. 

The nurse put up a warning finger^ which PatriciA 
instinctively felt^ even without looking up, to be a 
caution to her to use self-restraint. 

The young wife drew herself up, feeling that the 
crisis of her life was come. Chris moved again, 
opened his eyes, fixed his gaze upon her. Just for 
one moment there was a look in them which made 
her quake, a questioning, perturbed, frightened loot 
Then his face changed, broke up into a sort of flash 
of joy, and she knew that she was safe, that the worst 
was over. 

The next moment his hand was in hers, and her 
lips had touched his forehead. 

The nurse was watching anxiously, but Patricia's 
self-command was perfect. Why should it not be? 
Since her fears were over, she was triumphant, happy. 

And Chris was happy too. There was no possibility 
of mistaking the change which had come over him. 
The lines seemed to have disappeared from his face; 
his expression had become one of untroubled joy. He 
tried to speak, but both women forbade him gently, 
by smiling gestures rather than by words. And he 
desisted. He was content. 

In their happiness they had forgotten everything; 
Patricia, satisfied and half-crazy with her recovered 
joy, knew of nothing at that moment but the fact that 
Chris was restored to her, not frowning, jealous, 
angry or suspicious, but just the same devoted, loving 
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mband whom she had adored in return for his adora- 
on of her. 

And then, while they were enjoying, ahnost as if in 
3ream, this silent, strange reunion, the door opened 
iid 6I& Mrs. Thome looked in. 

,To^ describe the expression of her face when she saw 
^fr had happened is impossible. Every feature was 
E^rt?d in the agony of finding that, in spite of all 
id^ir -;^'recaution8, and in defiance of her husband's 
!^eis, their son was reunited to his wicked and wilful 
ife under their very roof, nay, under her very nose! 
Poor Mrs. Thome, instead of copying the excellent 
cample set by Patricia herself, of controlling her 
idings for the sake of the invalid, uttered a cry of 
Lsmay and despair. 

^* Christopher, Christopher I Oh, where, where is 
[r: Thome?'* she cried, as. she ran hither and thither 
L ^e room, to the scandal of the nurse, who rose 
odckly from her aeat and quietly ejected her from the 
d&*r6om. 

^he poor lady turned upon her indignantly. 
**. You have no right to put me out of the room. It 
that woman, that woman by the bed whom you 
lould put out I '' she cried aghast at the treatment to 
hich she was being subjected. ^' That is the wife we 
»ld you about; we've been trying all this time to keep 
Br out, and now you've let her come in. It will kill 
ly son. And ifs — ^ifs all your fault!" she ended, 
ixious to have a scapegoat on whom she could vent 
»r anger. 
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The nurse, however, smiled calmly. 

^^ I think, madam, it will be the saving of his life, 
this return of his wife,** she said. 

Mrs. Thome drew herself np. 

*^ Surely you don*t presume to know better than 
we do, when we know them both, and you don't,** 

Again the nurse smiled with irritating Buperiority. 

" Well, madam, I do know something. Mr. Thome 
— ^young Mr. Thome — ^has spoken to me a good deal 
about his wife, and said how he wished he could get 
her to know he was ill. And I should have written 
to her, madam, if only I*d known where to write to. 
That I should!** 

Mrs. Thome's indignation was increasing each mo- 
ment, as was also her fear of her. husband's displeasure. 

"Then you would have exceeded your duty very 
much," she said. " I — I — I shall tell my husband." 

And unable to express her feelings adequately, the 
old lady uttered an exclamation which was meant to 
express unutterable things, and tottered downstairs. 

The dining-room door was the first she came to, and 
she opened it. 

What was her astonishment to see a tall, well-dressed 
and distinguished-looking man sitting near the fire, in 
close conversation with her younger daughter. 

" Millie ! " she cried. " Millie ! ** 

It almost seemed as if she doubted the reality of 
what she saw, so much perturbed was she by the ex- 
perience she had just gone through. 

Millie, however, jumped up with a suddenness and 
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an agility which were of the earth, and not of the 
land of dreams. 

"Mother, whafs— what's the matter?" 

Millie's tone was gentle, guilty. She knew very well 
the sort of thing that must have happened upstairs, 
and there was her own share in the recent incident to 
explain. 

And the presence of the wicked Giles Wendover. 

Happily for everybody, old Mrs. Thome had no 
idea who the visitor was, and od seeing him, she 
checked herself and bowed and looked curiously at her 
daughter for an explanation of his identity. 

But poor Millie did not dare tell the terrible news 
at once. She felt her way to it cautiously. 

" A gentleman who came to ask after Chris, mother,'* 
she said disingenuously. " I told him he was ill. He 
had not known of his return from Bussia.'' 

And in all this there was no word to indicate that he 
was the dreadful Giles Wendover who was going to be 
the cause of the divorce of Patricia by her husband. 
This was the story which old Christopher Thome had 
told the family; and though Millie herself had dur- 
ing the past half-hour seen reason to doubt the truth 
of it, the other ladies of the family had heard only his 
version. 

" I hope he is getting on all right ?** said Giles. 

Old Mrs. Thome did not immediately connect the 
stranger with the terrible incident of Patricia's suc- 
cessful evasion of the family forces. She was indeed 
too much distressed to be capable of clear thought. 
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"Oh, oh, he was doing very well. We had great 
hopes. But now — ^now something dreadful has hap- 
pened. And I don't know '^ She was suddenly 

seized, in the midst of her rambling speech, with a hor- 
rible suspicion that perhaps this handsome stranger 
was in some way connected with Patricia's bold inva- 
sion. Staring full in the face of Giles, she said, in a 
faint voice: "Who are you?'* 

" My name,'' replied the visitor promptly, " is Giles 
Wendover. I'm an old friend of the Goldsmith family 
and ^ 

Mrs. Thome uttered a suppressed groan. 

"Then it was you who — ^who brought Patricia here! 
Who dared to bring her? Oh! where is Mr. Thome?" 

And without another word the frightened and scan- 
dalised woman ran out of the room and went straight to 
the little study where old Christopher was at work. 

She was scarcely able to speak when, white and 
breathless, she stumbled into her husband's presence. 

"Christopher — ifs not my fault, indeed, but a 
dreadful thing's happened. She's got in — Patricia's 
got in — she's with Christopher now — she won't go 

away. And — and Oh, don't look so angry — iVs 

not my fault — but the man — the man you said she 
wanted to run away with — ^that — ^that Wendover man 
— is in the dining room, talking to our Millie. And, 
and Christopher — ^he must have brought her, brought 
Patricia here himself!" 

The poor lady gasped out the last word and sank 
upon a chair. 
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Mr. Thome did not stop to argue with her^ or to 
console her, although she appealed to him piteously to 
stay one moment and tell her what to do. 

Before she had finished speaking he was out of the 
room and on his way to beard Giles Wendover and to 
turn Patricia out. 

Millie and Qiles were standing close to the mantel- 
piece, talking very earnestly and very confidentially 
together. The sight of his daughter thus in parley 
with the enemy exhausted the patience of the auto- 
cratic old Yorkshireman. 

** Millie!** he said sharply, "go to your mother.' 
She's in the study.** 

The girl was moving away slowly to obey, when 
Qiles put out his hand with a smile : — 

** Good-bye,** he said, " I hope I shall have the pleas- 
ure of meeting you again in London, when you come 
to see your brother and his wife.** 

Millie, divided for a moment between fear of her 
father, whose eyes were blazing, and anxiety not to 
offend this visitor, let the latter feeling get the better 
of her, and boldly gave him her hand. 

" Good-bye,** she said. « I hope I shaU.** 

And Giles walked across the room, opened the door 
for her, and actually had the impudence to address a 
few words to her in a very low voice as she went out. 

Old Christopher Thome was more than angry, more 
than scandalised. He was vanquished. He recognised 
that he had been outwitted, and also that there was 
little chance of his recovering the ground he had lost. 
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what weakly. **And I know they were good. And 
I allow no man to tell me my thoughts/* 

" Oh, I'm sure I have no wish to presume upon your 
confidence/* said Giles easily. " I*m quite satisfied 
with having been able to make Patricia and your son 
happy again.** 

And he bowed to the old man and let himself out 
of the room. 

There, however, he was stopped by his indignant 
host. 

**Wait a moment/* he said curtly. "You brought 
this woman here; you must take her back.** 

" Oh, she won*t go,** retorted Giles confidently. 

"She wiU. She must,** said old Christopher, as he 
climbed the stairs, feeling by no means so certain as 
he affected to be that he could accomplish his desire. 

He opened the door of the sick-room. Christopher 
and his wife were alone together; Patricia having taken 
the nurse*8 chair on the other side of the bed. Old 
Christopher glared at her across the bed, and made a 
peremptory sign to her to come out. 

She only shook her head. 

Chris, whose eyes had been closed, opened them. 

There came a look over his face, \^hen he met his 
father's eyes, which the old man did not care to meet. 

"You must be quiet. Tell your wife to come with 
me,** said the old man gruflBy. 

Young Christopher, for all answer, brought Pa^ 
tricia's hand to his lips. 

" I*m not coming,** said Patricia in a soft voice. 
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^ Not if the doctor orders yon to? " demanded old 
Thorne sharply. 

She met his eyea ateadily, and spoke in tiie same 
low voice. 

^^ Not even then, nnless Chris says so too.'' 

And the tender father went out of the room, 
thoughtfully banging the door after him. 

*^ We shan't be allowed to get throngh without a lot 
more worry, ChriSi" said Patricia in his ear when the 
invalid had recovered from the shock of the noisy 
entrance and departure of the old man. 

^^ No" said Chris, '' I don't suppose we abalL How- 
ever, nothing' matters — ^now.'' 

And he went to sleep again^ quietly, with her hand 
under his cheek. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

PATBIGIA was right. There was no intention 
whatever on the part of the elder Thornes of 
letting bygones be bygones^ and of doing their best to 
appear as if they had never interfered between the hus- 
band and wife. 

On the contrary, smarting under the blows ad- 
ministered to their vanity by the undoubted improve- 
ment in Chris when once he had his wife with him, 
they determined to make a stronger effort than ever to 
undo, as soon as the invalid was himself again, the 
good effect of Patricia's presence upon him. 

In the meantime, however, they could not well vent 
their malice on Patricia herself, as she kept within the 
two rooms allotted to the invalid and his nurse, and 
never went out for fear that she would not be allowed 
in again. 

The only member of the family whom she ever saw 
for a moment, except her husband, was Millie, who used 
occasionally to steal an opportunity for a few moments* 
talk with her, and who warned her that the family 
wrath against her was by no means appeased, and also 
that she herself was under the ban of her father's dis- 
^pleasure, for having been concerned in admitting the 
culprits. 

Patricia, however, feeling quite secure in her hus- 
band's love, only laughed at these warnings. Chris had 
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For the family were prepared to meet them. The 
drawing room had been rearranged for the occasion^ 
and an uncomfortable sofa piled with cushions^ bor- 
rowed from the other rooms in the honse^ for the use 
of Chris if he should grow tired. 

It was twelve o'clock, and old Christopher had re- 
mained at home on purpose to talk to his son. Carrie 
and her mother were knitting by the fire, old Mr. 
Thome was reading his paper by the window, when 
the door opened to admit the invalid and Patricia, who 
was looking nervous, indeed, but by no means unhappy. 
She had at least the satisfaction of knowing that her 
husband's convalescence had set in sooner and more 
favourably than if she had not returned to him. 

Three pairs of critical eyes looked up as they came 
in. Millie sneaked into the room behind these two, 
and at once hid herself away in a comer of the room 
and busied herself with a book. 

Old Mr. Thome, after insisting upon placing his son 
upon the sofa, where he sat bolt upright with Patricia 
beside him, planted himself in the middle of the hearth- 
rug and cleared his throat ominously. 

^^ I am glad to see you about again, Christopher/' he 
said. 

*' Thanks, father. I don't feel as if there was 
much the matter with me, thanks to the care I've 
received." 

The words were possibly intended as a general ex- 
pression of thanks, but Chris looked at Patricia as he 
uttered them. 
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Old Mr. Thome clasped his hands and looked 
fierce. 

" Unfortunately/' he said, ^* there are some things to 
be discussed which I should have been glad to have been 
able to avoid discussing. Things connected with yon, 
Patricia.'* 

The young wife looked up with defiance in her blue 
eyes. 

" Yes/' she said, bending her head in proud assent, 
"you have said a great many things, Mr. Thome, 
which I should like you to repeat to Chris. I should 
like to hear what he thinks of them." 

This was an open attack, and the family bridled, all 
except Millie, who crouched lower in her comer, almost 
tearful. 

Mr. Thome went on in a firmer tone. 

" Unpleasant as it is for me to have to mention it, 
your wife's conduct while you were away gave distinct 
occasion for offence, I am sorry to say." 

Chris looked at Patricia quite calmly. 

"What did she do?" he asked with apparent uncon- 
cern. 

"Apart from the fact that she left us in an un- 
friendly manner, and went abroad with one of her 
sisters, whose way of life is entirely distasteful to peo- 
ple of our way of thinking, her behaviour while in 
France gave grave cause for scandaL" 

Chris turned to his wife. 

"What did you do, Patricia?" he asked simply. 

" Well, I did some things that I had better left un- 
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done/' said she steadily, "but nothing so bad as the 
things your father did.'* 

There was a family sensation at these words. 

''It is quite true/' she went on, gathering strength 
of voice as she proceeded, "that I lived with Loma, 
that I went about with her, and that I enjoyed myself, 
and also that I went down to Cannes with her and 
Giles Wendover in his motor-car, but I didn't do any- 
thing to give your father the right to set a detective to 
watch me, as he did." 

** A detective ! Oh, nonsense ! " said Chris gently. 

Patricia laughed. 

"Do you deny it, Mr. Thome?" 

The old man shuffled from one foot to the other and 
said in a gruflf tone : — 

^ No, I do not deny it. And I say that, considering 
what he found out, it was high time I did so." 

"What did you find out?" cried Patricia. 

** It was reported to me that this Mr. Wendover used 
to sit alone with you in the inns where you all stayed 
at night, and that he used to kiss you." 

Chris looked uneasy. 

''It wasn't true, of course," he said quickly. 

"Ifs true he tried to kiss me once," said Patricia, 
who was scarlet as she made this confession. "Of 
course I didn't allow him to, and of course he never 
tried again." 

Chris looked uneasy and disturbed. 

" But you went on with him to Cannes? You didn't 
insist upon leaving the party? " 
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" How could I leave my sister alone? Ifs absurd to 
ask me such a thing.'* 

The old man persisted. 

^^ I see nothing absurd in it. It seems to me that a 
wife who respected her husband's wishes and his honour 
would have refused to speak again to a man who had 
attempted to take advantage of her position to make 
love to her in her husband's absence." 

Chris had risen from the sofa> and had walked to 
the window. He turned upon these words. 

" I think so too/' said he. 

His voice sounded, to Patricia's alarmed ears, almost 
as stern as that of his father, who went on: — 

^^ But instead of doing so, instead of dismissing him 
from the circle of your acquaintance for ever, as an 
honourable woman would have done, you not only went 
on to Cannes with him and your sister, but yon were 
constantly about with him there, and when you and 
your sister had a party, you and this Wendover 
were always together. You became almost insepa^ 
rable." 

" No, that's an exaggeration," cried Patricia. 

" Not much, I think." 

Patricia began to grow nervous. Chris was getting 
angry, and there was a suspicious red spot in the mid- 
dle of each of his pale cheeks. It was plain that she 
had not reckoned for the effect which these disclosures 
would have upon him. 

For a moment she stood at bay. Then she dashed 
into her confession, standing erect, with her hands be- 
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hind her^ and facing them all^ all except Millie in her 
far comer. 

" Well, it*8 true/' she admitted in a firm voice, with 
a touch of the old devil-may-care manner of her young- 
girPs days, "that I was glad, awfully glad, to have 
Giles to talk to and to go about with/' 

There was a murmur of scandalised incredulity at 
this daring, brazen confession, and the red spots on the 
cheeks of Chris grew deeper. 

" I don't see how any one can be surprised to hear it,** 
she went on defiantly. "How can I pretend that it 
wasn't pleasanter for me to have a nice man, a hand- 
some, amiable man, who admired me and liked me, to 
go about with, than to have to moon about half the day 
by myself, or to have nobody but Lorna's admirers and 
friends to talk to? I wanted my own admirers and 
friends, and I don't think anybody can wonder at it." 

"Admirers!" echoed Carrie in a shocked tone. 

Patricia turned upon her. 

" Bemember," she said simply, " that I'd always been 
used to having people to go about with me, and to run 
about for me, and — ^well, yes, admirers isn't a pretty 
word, but if s the right word, I suppose, for Giles did 
admire me very much." 

This was worse and worse. Where was she going to 
stop? 

"Why should anybody be surprised? It was only 
natural. And it seems to me that it was not only 
natural, but it was what was expected of me. For," 
she went on with a sort of triumph in her tone, "if 
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you, Mr. Thome, didtft expect me to behave like that, 
what made you send some one to watch how I did 
behave?'' 

This was a point, certainly, and old Christopher's 
frown showed that he knew she had scored. 

She turned to her husband. 

"And I can't help thinking," she went on, "that 
my husband ought to have known what would happen, 
and that he ought not to have left me all by myself bo 
long, business or no business, father or no father.*' 

She had carried the war into the enemy's camp. 
Chris moved xmeasily. 

" I've reproached myself for it lots of times," he said, 
" but I was doing so well that I got carried on." 

"Well, and I got carried on too," retorted Patricia 
to the consternation of everybody. " And at last when 
I couldn't get any answers to my letters, I made up 
my mind to go to Russia myself ^" 

"To Russia!" cried everybody. 

Patricia went on in a louder, firmer voice than 
before : — 

"With one of my brothers, and Giles Wendover." 

The effect of this announcement was utterly over- 
whelming. Her husband stared at her, unable to utter 
a single word. Mrs. Thome and Carrie uttered low 
cries of disgust and despair, while old Mr. Thome, rais- 
ing his head and stroking his ragged beard in triumph, 
looked at his son, as much as to say, " There I What do 
you want more?" 

There ensued a portentous silence. 
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This was broken by Patricia herself, who laughed^ 
and turning so as to face each person in turn, said, in 
a tone which was becoming harder and more defiant as 
she noted the manner in which her confession was re- 
ceived : — 

" Where was the harm? Of course I shouldn't have 
taken Giles with me if there had been anything wrong. 
I should have thought — I did think — ^the mere fact 
that my brother and I chose him to go with us, on 
account of his knowledge of travelling in Sussia, and 
of his being an old friend, would have been enough to 
show that there was nothing in all the spiteful talk." 

" I can't agree with you,'* said old Mr. Thome icily. 

" And you ? '* said Patricia, turning to Chris, " what 
do you think? What would you have thought? Would 
you have put the same construction as your father on 
what I did, if I had come to you in Bussia with my 
brother and Giles, as I meant to do?'* 

" I shouldn't have liked it, I shouldn't have approved 
of it at all," said Chris in a stifled voice. "I know 
there's no harm in what you do, Patricia, but people 
might certainly suppose there was." 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" Well, if you don't trust me, don't believe in me, it 
doesn't matter. I can go back to Loma," she said in 
a very high key, as she dashed across the room to 
the door. " I suppose I might have known, after the 
warnings Fve had, that you would end by giving way to 
your father's wish that you should get rid of me, and 
settle down for life at Bamsfield with some wife of his 
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Came shrugged her shoulders. 

" If 8 the absolute truth/' she said. ^^ I don't make 
any comments on it. He is staying here, and I don't 
know what he should be staying for, unless ifs to be 
at hand to carry Patricia off, if she feels inclined 
to go/' 

" Silence I " said Chris with such a look of passion in 
his eyes that his sister sank into frightened submission 
at once. He turned to Patricia. "The rest of the 
things are bad enough/' he said; "I don't mean really 
wrong, as Carrie pretends, or as my father pretends, 
but rash, foolish, undesirable. You ought to have been 
more careful in your conduct, but on the other hand 
I ought not to have left you alone so long, you, a 
beautiful and much-admired woman. But ifs certain 
Wendover ought not to have thought himself justified 
in hanging about up here, and ifs exactly the sort of 
thing that might make people say things they ought 
not to have the chance of saying." 

"But how on earth could I help it? I hadn't the 
least idea he was staying up here," said Patricia. 

Chris looked her full in the eyes, those truthful eyes, 
the expression of which he could trust. He was puz- 
zled. Myra had gone back to town, he knew; Giles 
ought to have gone too, long ago. This hanging about 
in a dull and ugly Yorkshire town, in the most un- 
pleasant season of the year, was suspicious, disagree- 
able, regrettable. 

In the silence that ensued when Patricia had spoken, 
there was a sound of a very subdued step behind the 
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young couple. Chris felt a soft hand laid lightly upon 
his sleeve. 

"Chris/* said a gentle voice, and turning he saw 
his sister Millie, very red in the face and downcast in 
manner, close beside him, " Chris, if you'd let me speak 
to you presently, I could tell you something." 

But she reckoned without the quick-sightedness of 
Patricia, who looked at her younger sister-in-law for a 
minute in a puzzled way and then burst into a delighted 
ripple of laughter. 

" I know ! Oh, Tm sure I know ! Don't I, MiUie? " 
she cried, with a sudden leap forward, as she flung her 
arms around Millie and kissed her again and again. 

Once more the family were to be scandalised, ap- 
palled. 

For Patricia turned, with her eyes brimming over 
with fun, to her father-in-law. 

" You might have guessed, all of you,** she cried, " if 
you hadn't been so ill-natured and so ready to think the 
worst that could be thought! Of course, Giles is stay- 
ing here, not because of me, but because of Millie! ** 

"MUlier 

The chorus was one of consternation. Millie herself, 
redder than ever and a little inclined to tearfulness, 
was hiding her face on her brother's shoulder. 

" He isn't wicked, Chris," she whispered. I — ^I like 
him very much. And it's quite true — that — ^that — ^well, 
I don't think he's worrying himself much about you or 
Patricia, though he is careful to ask after yon always." 
Always," echoed Carrie sharply from the other end 
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of the room. " Where have you been meeting this man, 
this Mr. Wendover?'' 

Millie turned with a little spirit in her meek eyes. 

" Well, of course he didn't dare to come here. What 
would you all have said if he had? You would have 
snubbed him, you know you would.'* 

"So you've been meeting him?" 

*' N" — ^n — ^not exactly. But I've seen him sometimes, 
when I was out walking." 

Carrie turned in acid triumph to her mother. 

**That accounts for her mania for doing the shop- 
ping all by herself lately!" she cried to Mrs. Thome, 
who could not yet take in the awful fact that the 
wicked man who had been the villain of the piece in 
Patricia's case was now to be looked upon as the highly 
eligible suitor for one of her own daughters. 

Chris was laughing softly, and in the meantime 
looking at his wife with very tender eyes. Since she 
had been so open in confession, even to her wildest 
follies, and since the alleged villain was really only 
the half-accepted lover of his sister, why, there was 
nothing so very terrible in the story after all. 

"Pat," whispered he, as the others drew nearer to 
Millie, questioning, criticising, " we'll get away to Lon- 
don as soon as we can, and there I can scold you better 
than I can here. For I see that you're really not to be 
trusted, and that you've been going on anyhow. I shall 
never dare to leave you alone again ! " 

" Well," said Patricia, with a laugh that was on the 
verge of tears, " you'd better not, I warn you. I've been 
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very good, really very good, considering all things; but 
I don't like having to be good, and I'd mnch rather 
have a husband always with me so that I needn't have 
to try." 

The confession ought to have shocked Chris, but it 
did not. He recognised the fact that it was her nn- 
likeness to the girls of his own set which had formed 
half the attraction Patricia had for him. But it was a 
shock to him to find that Millie's unlikeness to the girls 
in his set had had the effect of attracting the wayward 
Giles Wendover in almost the same degree. 

It was a little bit of triumph for Patricia when the 
Thome family, after all their pious horror of Giles, 
accepted him, with a satisfaction they could scarcely 
disguise, as the future husband of Millie. 

And when Patricia and Chris, who had insisted upon 
his father's keeping his promise to set him up in busi- 
ness in London, started together on their first house- 
hunting expedition, Patricia was careful to remind her 
husband that she did not intend to be made to live at 
Hammersmith and call it West Kensington, or in any 
other part which was cheap because it was nasty. 

"I want to live where my friends live, you know, 
and you won't mind, will you? Because now Millie's 
going to marry one of them, thejrTl be your friends too, 
won't they? And even if you laugh at us for being 
half-smart, why, it's better, isn't it, to be that than to 
live right out of the world somewhere, and not to be 
smart at all ? " 

Now Christopher, who had learnt something not only 
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about the appearance and manners but about the morals 
of the half-smart set, could not quite agree with her. 
But he was much too shrewd to say so. 

" You shall live where you like, and as you like, my 
darling/' he said. 

And he meant it. For he knew that the woman who 
had been able to withstand what was worst in that 
particular " set '* to which she by birth belonged, would 
now that she had given her heart to him, suffer herself 
to be led by him just where he wanted her to go, would 
keep only that which was best of the halfnsmart set, 
and would add to it just that something deeper, truer, 
purer, sweeter, that the women of the half-smart set 
missed, and that the men belonging to it failed either 
to demand or to appreciate. 
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